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THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR 
THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


The International Congress for the History of Religions was 
founded in Paris in 1900 under the Presidency of the late Prof. Albert 
R 4 ^ville. Its Second Meeting was held in Basel in 1904, under the 
Presidency of Prof. Conrad C. von Orelli. The Thiixl Congress was 
held at Oxford on Sept. 15-18,1908. By the kindness of the Council 
of the University the Meetings took place in the Examination Schools. 

Honorary President: Prof. E. B. Tirix)B, Hon. D.C.L. 

President: The Right Hon. Sir A. C. Lyall, K.C.B., D.C.L. 
Chairman of the Local Committee: *Prof. Percy Gabd.veb, Litt.D. 
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Diwussion by Messrs.. Gardiner, Newberry,* Moret,*^’and 
Petrie. 

Gardiner (London): ‘Notes on Egyptian 

J.. *“? * *.. 208 

Discussion by Messrs. Newbeny. Petrie, and Miss Eckenstein. 
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September 16. 

Mom. Prof. Percy E. Ne>vberry (Liverpool): ‘ Remarks on some 

Early Egyptian Cults’.p. 211 

Discussion by Messrs. Gardiner and Petrie. 

Prof. Waldemar Schmidt (Copenhagen): ‘ The Treatment of 

the Dead in Egypt ’.P* 213 

Discussion by Messrs. Gardiner and Petrie. 

September 17 

Mom. Prof. A. Moret (Paris): ‘ Sur un Texto Relatif au Culte du 

Roi en Egypte ’.P* 216 

Discussion by Messrs. Capart, Petrie, Gardiner, and Newberry. 

Miss Murray (London): ‘ Priesthoods of Women in 

Egypt ’.. 

Discussion by Messrs. Newberry, Gardiner, and Petrie. 

. ‘ September 18 

Morn. Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie (London): President’s 
Address.. 

Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie (London): * Historical Refer¬ 
ences in Hermetic Writings *.p* 224 

Discussion by Sir. H. Howorth. 

Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie (London): * Outline of a 
Treatise on Egyptian Asceticism ’ (not printed). 

Discussion by Sir H. Howorth, Mr. Odgers, and Miss Ecken- 
stein. 

Freiherr W. von Bissinq (Munich): ‘ Notes on some Paintings 
from Pompeii referring to the Cult of Isis ’ (read by Prof. 

Grenfell).. 

Discussion by Messrs. Milne and Petrie. 


SECTION IV. RELIGIONS OF THE SEMITES 

President, Peof. Moekis Jasteow, jck. Secretary, Rev. G. W. 

Thatcher 

September 15 

Morn. Prof. Morris Jastrow, jun. (Philadelphia): ‘ Hepatoscopy 
and Astrology in Ancient Babylonia * (not printed). 
Discussion by Messrs. Hommel, Eisler, and Sir H. Howorth. 
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Dr. Stephen Lanodon (Oxford): ‘A Chapter from the 
Babylonian Books of Private Penance ’ . . • p. 249 

Discussion by Dr. HommeJ. 

Prof. J. G. Frazer (Liverpool): ‘ Two Notes on Hebrew Folk- 

, .p.255 

Discussion by Messrs. Hommel and Hogg. 

Prof. Morris Jastrow, jun. (Philadelphia): President’s 

Address.. 231 

Mr. Stanley A. Cook (Cambridge): ‘ The Religion of Canaan 
at the Time of the Israelite Invasion ’ . . • p. 259 

Rev. Dr. H. J. Dukinfield Astley (East Rudham): ‘ Traces 

of Animism and Totemism in the Old Testament * p. 263 
Discussion by Messrs. Burney and Gray. 


Aft. 


Septejqer 16 

Morn. Prof. Paul Haupt (Baltimore): ‘ The Religion of the Hebrew 

^epliets ’.. 268 

Discussion by Messrs. Hogg and Porter. 

Mr. G. H. Skipwith (Bordighera): ‘The Genesis of Israel' 
(not printed). 

Discussion by Messrs. Haupt, Gray, Hogg, S. A. Cook, and 
Driver. 

Aft. Prof. Dr. A. Bertholet (Basel): ‘ The Religious-Historical 
Problem of Later Judaism ’ . . . . p 272 

Discussion by Messrs. Petrie and Gaster. 

Rev. Dr. Owen C. Whitehouse (Cambridge): ‘ Some Problems 
suggested by the Recent Discoveries of Aramaic Papyri at 
Syene(A^uto)..280 

Discussion by Messrs. Gaster and Kennedy 


September 17 


Mom. (General Meeting.) Prof. Dr. Conrad von Orelli (Basel): 

vu “ cultivated in Old Israel in common 

Hith Neighbouring Peoples ’.. 9^4 

®/^goliouth (Oxford): ‘Notice of the 

fAl-Harith b. Asad Al-Muhasibl. 

the First SufJ Author. 

Discussion by Dr. Gaster. * * • P- - 


Mr. R. A. Nicholson (Cambridge): 
.Manual of SQfiism ’ . . . 

Discussion by Messre. Margoliouth, 
Stannard, and Miss Rosenberg. 


The Oldest Persian 
. p. 293 
Porter, Hare, Mrs. 
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Aft. Dr. M. Gaster (London): ‘ Popular Judaism at the Time of 
the Second Temple in the Light of Samaritan Tradi¬ 
tions ’.p. 298 

Discussion by Prof. Davies. 

Prof. Paul Haupt (Baltimore): ‘The Ethnology of Galilee’p. 302 
Discussion by Messrs. Calderon, Saunders, Whitehouse, 
Burkitt, Astley, and Gaster. 

September 18 

Mom. (General Meeting.) Rev. Dr. R. H. Charles (Oxford): 

‘ Man’s Forgiveness of his Neighbour—a Study in Religious 
Development ’.p. 305 

Prof. T. W. Arnold (London): ‘ Survivals of Hinduism among 
the Muhammadans of India ’ . . . . p. 314 

Discussion by Messrs Orelli, Porter, Irvine, Margoliouth, 
Grierson, and Mrs. Sta'nnard. 

Miss £. Rosenberg (London): * Bahaism : its Ethical and 

Social Teachings* ..p. 321 

Discussion by Messrs. Porter and Margoliouth. 

Prof. H. W; Hooo (Manchester): ‘ Tlie Starting-point of the 
Religious Message of Amos ’ . . . . p. 325 

Discussion by Mr. S. A. Cook. 
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SECTION V. RELIGIONS OF INDIA AND 

IRAN 

Pnsidmt, Paor. T, W. Bin's Da nos. jF««rWary,’I' rof, A. A. 

^Iacdoxeli, 

Sbptbsibjsib is 

Mom. Vcot A. HiLLsBiuyoT (Brwl»ii] : * What to loam ftnni V«dia 

Mythology' .. jy 

Riwussjon by Mcsam. Gneraou, Mazumdor, Oortel, and 
BbjB Davids. 

Alt, Phjf. Dr. Padl DS7S3XN (KiolJ ; ‘ Uber dio ChmnologiB 

DpaaiaLKltoTK,' .%. !!> 

DiMPMion by Prof. Killubrandfc and Jtre. RIiy« Dtavidn. 

Prof. Dr, Jc^fl .Tout (B'iimbiirg) f ‘ On tbo SystoiaaticStudy 
and ^bgioiia Intpoitanfo of Kastorn, particoJarly Indian. 

Discuaaion by Messrs. MozLimdilr and Pa^gitw! ' 


AZrrxMBiTH td 


Aft. 


Mon,. JW T. W. Km-. D,™,, (M„.h»l»|: 

Adcfro^ - + 

Jo^ diflci^ion by Messrs. Poussin, Ckrp^nter,' Huey, 
^usaen, Muziimdor, and Mra. Rliva David*. ^ 

Dr. O ^ OEifia^s (Camborley); ' TJ,a Moootlioistio Religion 

‘‘7'*°"’ = •<<iCc «i 

of Ibe RoLgion of lovo in India ' n 4ft 

iJimTiot*™' Sky* n*i'ni«. 
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Septismbub n 

3Lorxi. (C^Dcrai Meetings) Ur. GEssf AinuH (LanduQ} i * X^euietfisiii 
Qftlaiiodj, the Greek IndalDgiEt ' * * + « p. 

Air. A* HEBBiEPALa Keitic (Lond^jii) : ^ The Vedit: 

TTAtl’ , . P* 40 

[Abstract ry*d by Prof, MflcdotielL) 

DiiwiuHiiaji by UilJebrAndt, Grienicin, and F^t^iX^r. 

FiaL CitABLBs LaNUaN (tierTard): * Buddlmghuaii afid the 
Way of Parit 3 "" (ViHuddiu-Illaggar Wt prmU-d]i 
Prof. I>r* H. Jatobt iBonn) : " Ttiu and Ktbice nt 

the dainju^ ^ ^ - . * - • , p, 50 

iHBOtuwion hy Prnf. Poiumin. 

M. H. CAATSHi-rNCJi {AmiErnti j; ^Lo ^inranA^ (not read} p. CO 
Aft* (a) Prof. Paul OLTiiAJWAaB; (Geaorft) ^ ‘ PHy^clmloii^o Eeligimiw 
fit BauddliMuie" . ^ ^ ^ * p* 

thBouuaieii by Prof* sud Mja, Kbyw Daviib. 

Bhiitklui Ana>Da Mbtteyya (Ceybn]: * Beligioui P-ipRiieiite 
in Buddbk»m * (not printed). 

(5) X>r, Akaxda tkioHAKASWAMV (Brcmd Campdenf: *Tho 

Belfttionaol Art njid Religiutiinlndift ' - - ^ P* 

DiaetiAAion by Meauni. Vintent Braitli Aud P- Gnrdner. 

Mr^ Bt C. Ma^uhdab (Samb&limrJ: * Two Ptoblem^ relAtmg 
to tho Hic^lory of Indian Religions * * ♦ , p. 74 

Diucu&tuoti by Me^re. t'oomarsswaniy end JoHy- 
E™. (Gunorul Mooting.) A. A. 3lACDOsm.L tOacfofd):' Buddlmt 
Roligioue Art" - - * . - - . p- 74 

[General Meeting.) Prof. P. Gardner (Oifuid) : " Greek 
IndoiNicea do ibo Holigious Art of North India ' p- "fi 
[Goneml ^foetingO FtufpWh M. l''Li:NuEfis PetIUE (.London): 
Exhibit EOFL of Lidian Ffgnres from Mempliis. 

RupfEMfiRtt IS 

Mom. (a) Dr. \\\ A. de Silva [CJobmbo) : ‘ A Koto on ftomo ScmiOnA 
of early Boddliiat MiRaiouerieB" - * + p. dfi 

ProL U. C. Nokman (BKtiftrcs) : ' Thn Kaiki Avnlftro of Viflnu * 
(read by Prof, abodunell) - - ■ * . p. 145 

{b) Roy. Prof- JAaiaa Hope MjOOltOs (MancLwtor) : * Syncratitin 
in Religion os iiJustrfttod in the HniUpiy of Fanuam' p* 
DiMUKidoii by aU-sars. Davica, Sudorbloni* Rbya Davidsp and 
Jolly. 

Mr. Nasaeva^'Ji Man EUR j I Cooran (Ilford): * Thu Zuroaetniin 
Code? of Gentlehood" . * * - - * P‘ 

Dlavuseion hy Prof. MuuIloO^ 
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SECTION VI. RELIGIONS OF THE GREEKS 

AND ROMANS 

^ • • • • . 

Prendent, M. Salomon Reinach. Secretary, Mb. A. B. Cook 
September 15 

Mom. Prof J Toutain (Paris): ‘L’Histoire des Religions et le 

Totemisrae’.. p 1*>1 

•Discu^n by Messrs. Pourriere, Granger, and Parnell. 
Principal F. B. Jbvons (Durham): ‘Defixionum TabeUae’ p. 131 
Discussion by Messrs. Odgers and Rouse. 

Aft. M- Salomon Reinach (Paris): President’s Address .pin 

• Dr. L. R. Parnell (Oxford) r ‘Questions concerning the 
Dionysiac Rites of Sacrifice ’ . . . p 139 

Discussion by Messrs. Reinach, Frazer, and Sir H. Howorth. 


September 16 

Morn. CnMPMtt (London): • The Roligion, Elomonl In 

(Cambridge): -BW and PilZ 

Alt "'T- and Hommd.'” 

'•^"■''"dg.): •Daemon, in .he Rerivd ot 

Mur;.g%’n“ 


Morn. 


oeptember 17 

Discussion by Prof. Toutain.. 

«:T.he Hr^nirS*”' ^ ,'?! 
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Aft. ]iir_ F* C. CONVUHAHE (Oxford 1 ; ‘ Tlio Bafrtul m DmnM- 

oiuB 177 

FouTtRii^HE (MoialAinfl) : * l!1iltn dii Stikil et loa 

Sarrif)c«i HiimainH rhex Ira * . - P- 183 

Septkmbek is 

Mr. A, B. Cook (Cambrirlgpl : *Tln" Crptan Axu^Cult yutald^ 
Crtite *^ .,..**,** p, 1S4 
Di^eutisjun by Reiim^bp HomiBidf FfBi£<?r, Evuia, and 

FathdU. 

Dr. JtoBicHT Ei^i-er (Faldartng) : *Orphf!iia and tlie Fisli-Cult 
and Lcgand * (not pHritad). 

DiflciiHflion Mnsam. Roinacli and A. Cook. 

Aft. (Gonoral Meoling.) Dr. A. J* EvA^d (Ojdord) i ^ Xuw 

on tho Cull undSanctimpics of MuiOan Cryte" . p, Iflo 
(Gvncral McvdinsO FbaXE O7^t0K^ t^od) j * l/fiiHuonno 

Kaligif^nso do TAAtrologio dans !o Mofldn Romiun " p, 197 


SECTION VIL RELIGIONS OF THE GERMANS. 
CELTS. AND SLAYS 

Prtwidnit, Prof. Stft Bins. Faofv 

Septembeh 15 

Morn. Rov. Canon AlAcCnin^CM {lato of Bkyn}; ^ Tho Druida iu tbn 
light of Recant Thonrira ^ . « » . « p. 2^B 

Mr. A. L. Lewis (VYailingtun) : ' The EvU^on of fho M&keri of 
tho &Luno Ciiv]ea In Brilaln * (Lantern Uluatratjonia) Ml 
Discussion by Sir d* Kh VB, Messrs Aniiy]. and Mitohall . 

SRerRMbRn IB 

Morn. Prol. Sir JquN Rity^ (Oiford) t Preftident’a Addroos , p. Ml 
Prof- E. Aj^WYI. (Aberystwyth) : * The Vainn of the Muhinogion 
for the Study of Celtic Religion * - * - - p- 

Diaciuuiioti by Sir J- Riiya and Sir H. Howortli. 

Aft+ E. AnitTHKQrF (SC Pf-terahurg) t * Old RuJiaian Fagau Ctilta ’ 
{read by Dr. Famell) . . » « . -i p- 24-1 

M: E- Fookkl^ile {MOiHlHina} : ^ Elude philulogjquo aiir 
Noma propreade L'lrJaudu el do Lit Oruida-Biretagan * p. 239^ 
DlBeuKaion by Sir J* Rh>if and Prof^ Anwy), 
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Kettkmbxk 17 

Morn. M. SALOMON RraNAcn tParis) : * CJoeLsmni! Rponn ' . p. 200 
Disciisston by Messrs. FrjLs-.er nnd AaH-yl. 

Prof. Dr. W* GutTnEK (Ruatook) : ‘ Outl/jjea of Eirjy Toiitoaio 
Helicon ’ (naif hy Dr, Famed ; noi printed}. 

IMscnwion by Sir J. Rhya, Fftrndl. SlirabaolD, Mar^ 

flliftll, Atj<J MitrhflU^ 


SECTJO^^ VJll, THE CHIHSTlAxV RELIGION 

PrtsidcHt. Pkof. Sanbav. ^Vcrtfary. Da, JBahtlejt 
SE lTE3IBE|i 25 

Morn. ProLF.y Pobtke (Yale): ^ Tlie PIa.e of the Sa.red Book in 
tbn ClmstiBii Relijfiou ’ . , . , ^ p 233 

'Chrififs'lXsiinnt'rato 

Aft. (ConiTOi .Meeting.) Rev. Prof. Sanpav (Oiford) : PrajideiJS 
Addrese . 

M. E. CiijMJET (Paria} i Mas Chr^iens (I'.lntinoS ' ^301 

Prof. T. WrrroN DAvnss (Bangor); 'Tbe ReJation hcf^con 

Juuaiwn and Chnsitlanity' . , , p g(jg 

StPTEMUEJt Ifi 

Morn. F^sctfl Greenwood Peabody (Huitaid): ' Now 

It^msnt JiHcbatology and Now Testament Etldca ’ p. 30 G 

*TLn Signify 

wnoo »f Early Cbnatian Etehafology ’ . „^2 

Ifontofiore. Kaho, and Mackmtofth 

; "■■'‘•IW-W.onL.Wtal^d 
Ri»cuBiUonbyMe«isrs.i:jrkeaqdI)ol»d^ ' ' 

Dr K, LtNCKB (Jena) ; ‘ Jeatio in JenTaalem ’. , „ 333 

DiseuBsioa by Prof. Loofa. - p.338 

SEPTQtKBR 37 

M™. XJu« P«x™ ™ t«,„ (R..,., , , „„ 

CbuTob of DamaseuB * , 


Aft. 
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MiEB Gutbuds LovmtiA}? BsUi (NortboUeFton); * Monutwriw 
und MonnstJclsiu Id Ontrd A«ia ^inor * (LAntam niaEt»- 

tioDB) , - .p. 3W 

I>Ifi4:)UMion by M. Rein&ch. 

Prof* G. Tkij^KT-ifAUEY (Pjtrial : Conir^rics B€ligieii$« 

danii I'ldaiiiiKiiio fit l@s Ottlpce MOitain^ dfuis !o Catholi- 
ciame * * h p. 33G 

Aft- Praf. E, CHu BaBVH [JtontpcJiier) ! ^UAuthenticft^ dm C^mu 

do Sai^qii«' p. S4& 

Di6CD£fiiofl by VroL JmU. 

Pr* Kobisrt Etsler (Fclda^ia^): ^ The Origins of tho EiiOhat- 
iflt * .r. + p* 352 

DiBcufiHiou by Ibu Kov« Prof, Monday. 

M- H, CAnaiKLYSiCK f AraiesnsJ ; * UOdgififl du Chriada- 
jiismo' * * * ^ , , . - p. a® 

Septcjibbb 

Morrtp (a) Prof* P. ALriiANufeav {Pam): - B^iarqucs bt^t h Typ# 
8oeturadaiurHjiii^alogiflMMi6va]&LaliDCi ^ 354 

(§) Prof. Yjuo HifiN (EvUuiijdi^ri): ‘ Sfecr^ Shrinefl of Catholic 
Art' * a , , . A * * , p. aSW 

DiucUBaioJi by MosnfiiE Ihilwohht^, Bonot-Miury, and BurldU. 

Mr a F* V. CojnriiEAHE (Oxford) : * The Uso uf Soorod 

Namm * .. , ♦ p^ 350 

DincuBsaon byMeaxni. Lake, Abrahama, Nootgomery^ Enom-ct# 
Dahscbiiti, aud ]^tiBS Scateliord* 


SECTION IX. METHOD AND SCOPE OF 
THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 
Pmidf nt, Coant Go»i>ft Pi'A^vtnuiA. Sarskiri/j Mil Cp Webb 

Sejpt&mbcb 15 

Morn, Frofp Jajiks H- Lepba (Philadolphia); *Tke P^cliDlogkial 

Origin of IWigion ^ p- 380 

ftgf* Or* l\ TlET?BS5?f (Kiel) : ' ^fateriuJigiiiUA, KantiuiiMnoB 

und lifJigkon ’ - - - * . * P* 383 

Oiecirssion by Me&KTi. ^imders and Galloway, 

Aft* Mr* L AaRAfjAMii (Cambridge) ; * A Fragoiatio View of Cota- 
parative Religion ' ^ * « p. 388 

ZhscuBHiDn by the Rev* L. H. Jordan ^ 

Prof- J. Mark BaLCWi^f iBoitimoro) : ^ The Genetic Stady of 

Rdigioa ’ (read by Mr, Webb) , - - , p, 389 
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, Sf^PTSlirBEit 10 

MotJi- (GoiiftrAl Meeting.) Count Uo^tET D*AhVXZLLJi (BruHseU): 

Prevideint^A AddrfviA * ^ ^ ^ , p. 3fl5 

FtoL Dr- Nathan SdnERBi^^ (UpSfiJa) : "Tlio Flare of tho 
□iruftiAu Trinity find tho lHuddliJflt Ttii-Rtud auiongHt Holy 
Trftiidu * - ■ ^ ^ . I * ^ p- 

DiecuAfllon by Oount d^Alvf^lU and Mr, Webb. 

FlciLAitiP M- 2tL£YKK (Barlin) : ^ Mytbologiscbu SLudian 
Aun dcr Nuui^en Zeit ^ ^ , * p, 4ll 

Aft. Prof. Dr. A. Ttnus {Gdltingnn} : * Verh£kiii$ von Eoligions- 
gesolncbto uiid ReligionapitychologEO . . * p, 412 

Mr. C. C. J» WSDB (OAfordJ: " On Somo Reoont MovouientB in 
PJuJosopJiy couaidrred m Relation to the PUUosophy of ! 
Rehgioii^ 4 , p-41fl I 
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Morn. Roy* Frkicipal Alfred B. Gabvie (X^ondon) : 'The Dovolop- j 
ment of the Conoeptidn of God ’ » . , p. 424 

Diecuoaiuri by the Ray. Dr* OnUoway^ ^ 

ReVi J^tns H. Jordan (Toronto) j . * TJic Rolntion of Com* | 
{Mirati ve Religion to the History of Religions - p. 427 \ 

IHiwusaion hy Count d'Alvialla. Mesers. Gar vie, and Saundeni. s 

Septe^xk 18 

Morn. BroL L. T. Hohhouhe (London) : ‘ Compftrfttire Rdigion and 
Suciology* ^ ^ p.m 

Disctuifiion by Cbont d'AlYjoUa, Meoani. Hodoonp ond Calderon. 

Mr. A. Ernest Crawley {Derby) : 'The Social Dynamics 

of Region p, 440 ' 

Dlieuasiun by Rev^ Principal Gar vie- i 








FIRST GENERAL MlvETING 


The C?ongreiia was opened with a Gentiml on the 

morning of IScptcmbcr 15. Afttr Priyf^^Knr P, Gardner^ aa Cimir- 
mail uf tLt^ Lueul Cummitteo^ had formally declAred tbo CoDgro^ 
opan^ th» PRcj-VjrE-CHAJfCELLX>B (tbo Principal of EnufentHia) 
flaid : ' On bcihaif of tho UnivcriiityT I ileturB to olfnr n hp^arty 
wekome to tlic Congresa. I am vnry iwirry that the Vic^- 
CJiancolLor La not able to he prfwnt to recefre you^ I am siiro 
be would have wipihed to be* To thoso who are membem of 
the TJniveniity no explanation of hla abHence in neoREtRaiy ; but 
perhapi^ I may say to thowe who do not know the University 
50 woUt that Dr. Warren la the hardest-worked man in the 
UniveiTdity, and it is quite necessary for him Lo take atioh little 
hoHflaj an he canp That is the aole reason why he is not here to 
w'eJpome you* 

There? are some apeeial reajwns why we weleome tfiia Gongretis 
in Oxford. Tliift is an age of congresses aud eonferenens i and 
hardly a year passes now without aoino sort of nongr™, con- 
ferenne, or association meeting here. But I do not ^hink have 
ever hfkd a oongiesB so thoroughly internatlonoJ as this is^ and 
that in itself La a reasnn why we should regard it with interest. 
Tliere is, howRver, a reason of a more wpeeial hind. TIib im- 
p<}rr:ance of the subjects wliich this OongresH has met to promote 
has long been roeognii^ed in Ojeford. Nfore than fifty years ago 
Jowcil, in hiH famous hook on CCrtsin Bpiiftica of St. Paul, had 
an t^ttay on natural religion, in wMob he pointed out tbo great 
value of the study of the religions of the world in many way's i 
and in partiouiar, he said, that the solcntific study of the Jewish 
Olid ChriRtiaii religionfl WM hardly po^ible, takeii by tliRmReives, 
that it must be taken in connexznn with the historiee of the 
other religions of the world. This is a statement which would 
be generally accepted nowadays, but it was a notable oljflervatiou 
at the time it w'a$ mode; and that iTowett kept it in his mind 
was evident, for later in his life he w'oa engaged in writing, on 
the varioua religions of the world, an essay which unfortuimtuly 
never came to completion. What Jowett foreshadowed find 
denired was eorricd out on a large scale by another Oxford man^ 
Max Muller, who, in his writings on comparative religion, did 

Cta. I C 
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much to fftmllmrizo p«tiplo with th& iniportatice of the sultjefit; 
but atLll more ill btt editionK ijf eocred hooke, which he bogon 
fsXHctiv sixty yftara ttgo nfith his edition of the Hiy i eda, and 
by the publicution of the great BCriea of tlie eoored books of the 
East, of which ho ww the editor, and to whieli he largely oon- 
trlbutod. r hope w« in Oxford may feei a legitimate pride in 
the fact that the Univeraity Press has isMUed fifty sacred hi>oka 
of the East, eoveribg the religioiuj of India. China, Persto, and 
the Semitiu refigiotlfl. ft was fitting that when, twenty years 
ago, the Gifford lectures were foimdetl, Max MiJlIer wu* one of 
the first four lecturers appomtod. one for each of the Soottiah 

Uiuversiti*3fl. 

Another of thnne four was an Oxford man, the Hon, President 
of this Congress, Dr. Tylor, who has represented the study of 
anthropology in Oxford for the last quarter of a century ; and 
to him Is duo the posiition which anthropology now occupipH in 
the studies Of the Univertiity. There ia one other thing to which 
I would refer ; it is 0 happy coincidence that th© year in wliieh 
the Oodgress has met in Oxford has alwt sfen the foundation 
of our first lectureship in natural and comparative religion, which 
w© ow© to the renewed generosity of Dr. Henry VVilde. are 
glad to have among uh the first lecturer in that subject, Dr, Fornell, 
who has taken a leading part in cirguiiiaing this CongreoH. 

I hope that yciu who arc attending the f.kmgrfss, many of you, 
{lorliaps, visiting OxforfJ for the firat time, wilt carry away with 
you plnouant memories, not only of the papers and djaciinsicins 
and of the social inicreourse which must form a large and profit¬ 
able part of any such gathering, but also, 80 for as you will have 
th© opportunity of seeing it, of Oxford itunlf.’ 

A further welcnme was given by Professor GannitEB, who 
sold: ‘ in Very kindly ternui th© Principal of Brascnos© flnllcge 
has welcomed the members of the Congress on behalf of the 
U nivcrsi ty. It is my pleanaiit duty to odd a few words of welcome 
on behalf of the locd Committee. 

I hop© it will not be of evil omen if 1 begin by regretting the 
absence from our assembly of some whom wc should have 
©spitfiially wisbod to sec. Among thee© are som© Oxford men, 
of whom th© Principal has spoken : but 1 wish to mention on© 
mor© name. Our valued and regretted friend. Professor Henry 
Pelham, was at first th© President of the local Committnc, and 
his deatJi has been a great loss to us. os to so many causes and 
committee© in Oxford, Among continental scholars, thr©© whose 
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pTif»mi[:e we were cuiifideatly cxpoctmgr M. Jean K^Villc of FonBr 
Profestior Dieteriehi and FrcjfiasHCjr Pflelderer, h^ve qtilte lately 
passed away, AL RevtHe in partinibr, m the ppme m{}ver in 
Lite inatiLuLiuu uf these C^nj^resses, we deeply lament, nor can 
\ve hofie aitcigethifr to till his place. Other scholars who hod 
intended to join tiuve been ki:pt awuy by nr by diime^tic 

troubles. But in spite of these sad laonnaei I feel that wo to-day 
wrlLome many uf tile first authorities of Europe and Amoriofl 
on the history of rtdigion \ and I know that there ia prepared for 
US a rare inteUeotual treat in the numernuH paptirH and oddneaHea 
iehi{;h will be brought before ua, 

As ragardu the nrganizatiozi of the Congress, om Committee 
has done its best, T think, with a Kingie eye to tlie suientlfie 
value of the Oor^ess and the eatisfaction of the memhene If 
in some respecta our rules may seem somewhat hard and rigid^ 
members must remember that deeitilon was neeeesaryT and that 
a few definite rules may 1>e of great advantage in easing the 
iiourue of our proceedings, and may further the general good. 

May r say a few words oa to the history of these Congresses^ 
and their purjmse, as we understand ilicm ? -Their originator 
waa^ I believe, Mh Jean Reville, wlioni Uy-dmy w^e hu regretfuily 
niias. At the Pam Exposition of l9tH), there was quite a debauch 
of congreasu^i on fttt possiblo subjoeta, from the greatest to the 
least. Wliaii I was pr^.'oent there at the first Congreos of the 
History of Religions, two other ouugrHua'ti were proceocliisgp 
a feminkt congresa, and one on po«Uge stamps; and ib shuwH 
the Inveterate s^maltness of the human mind that the last whb 
the l>est attended uf the three. There may, howeveTT be sotUO- 
t-hing in the opinion that a congresH with limited ucupe iii more 
likely to prove of use than one which inoludee a vast field ; and 
on this griiiLiid 1 Lhluk it not impossible that our $maler Congreas 
may servo as nsefni a purpose as the larger Hidtoricat Congress 
hell! in August at Boriln. llowerer that be, the CungreKs uf 
the History Of Heligions held in Paris at the Exposition was 
successful^ and has become the first of a series^ 

The SCOOnd Congrfw wa^ held at East-] in 1904, and W‘as wtU 
attended. The Swm dty show'ed the mem lien! the kiiidficsi 
hospitality. At the conekdiiig meeting, a wtah W'as expressed 
that the next ineeting Khould be held in Oxford ; and i need 
ijijt teil you that the wish has reached fniition. Tlie Committee 
formed to ri!t:eive you in Oxford weleoiues you with friendliest 
regard. 
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ll iiifsrti JH cijit! Lfilzig in nur da^H which t^nd^ tn thft hnnj^Dig 
together of people of different nationalitiea, it is the spread uf 
Bcieaee^ I am, of coiirsCr ofiltig Ihc ivuril Kuience in its hmnder 
ami more proper sense, m including the studies oonoerned Mitli 
historj' and with man, os well as those concerned with nature. 
Science is rapidly hccomiug more intemntitinn!. Here there may 
be rivaJiy lietwiRfln nations^ but there is no hostility: and there 
La no readier bond between men of different nationH than t!ie 
pursuit of siinilar Ktndies^ Sallust long ago said that the best 
foundation for friendship was to desire and to dislike the »aniH 
things. We may adci, thal to study the sojufi things in the 
Bamc sL-iedlifiD Hpirit h an admirable bosha for fellow-feeling. 

Ah regards the pivrticular subject of thin (.V^ugrenH:, I do not 
know the tiowb of alJ niy colleagues on the Committee, Bui 
1 am tturc that 1 express the opUuonS of others besides niyHcIf 
when T put matters thus ;—Of all thfs Hubjeetn w'hioh can exercise 
the human mind, religion h the most importoni. And if iMa 
be the COSH, considering that In aU religiynt* tliere m a great 
hiRtoric element, the study of the histoTy of religion outweighs 
in interest all oilier branches of hiet-ory. The modem view of 
history la that, it is not like a kaleidoscope of variously coloured 
elements, mingled wiLhout law and shifting without method^ but 
it Is an evuliition. Every foot stands in cLi>sc riilAtion t-o other 
facts, both contemporary and preceding* AIL religions, ho’wei''er 
much they may diffur in valuer have certain features in cuniniun. 
and owe their power over mankind to the relations w^hich they 
bear to some sides and faciiltleH of the human spirit. VVe each 
have a country of our own, but we cannot utidcrKtand its history 
apart from that of other countries. Mont of ue have a religion 
which we tre-osurc ^ but wb cannot fuJJy undcrsland it unless 
we have investigated other religions which in one point or another 
bear onaLogifiH to iti And it is the natural and logical set|iiel 
of the primaiy ideas of this Congress that tho Committee have 
found It desirable to bring the Hoctions together by inHtituliug 
a new section of methodology, to deal more exprcHsly nith what 
is common to aH roligione> as the utlior sections de^ with that 
which vatiouH religions have of tbeir own. In wo doing I think 
w'o have added a needed coping-ntone to tho coDstruoflon, which 
now standa cumplete. The Committw invites ail tnemljere of 
the Congress to enter it, to deposit what they have to givRi 
and in return to aeJoct what each may find most suited to his 
tastes and his needs.' 
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Dt, CittPiKTJCS then npftd tLc list repnMeDtatives deli^tod ta 
attend tbfl Congrcifis 

HViuiixi : M. Odiinetj Vann. 

BflIgiuEu : M. Jeafj O^piuiv BruiRHrlfjh 

Sweclc^^ I Ftofa, Karl rVrdiriatKi J^tianflson and Katkaii £^«rtiluiu, 
UpHnJa. 

U.SpA, ; Pro£&, Paul ffaupt^ BAltlmnra, and Morris Jutrow, Jun., 
PKiladelpliia. 

Oum : Me^sTfl. ChAn and 1^ Ti 
Japan ; Pmf. M. An^tiald^ Takyu. 

Vniff^^iU^ : 

CAmhndgQ : Presf. J. C* Fmxdr. 

DurliuLa : Frincipal Dr, Je^^ona. 

Lnndnn : Xord Avabui^v 

MancLtfdUir : Pfof^, T* W* Kby? Halids and Hope Hoggp 
Oxford : Rev, W- Sanday. 

SLefEeJil: Sir Citark-# ElJot. 

Edinburgh : Rev, Pr^fp Patemm and Rev. Pref. A. R. B. Kurjiiody» 
OZufgow s Rev. Prof. H. M. BccfcM^itli Reid* 

Woles ; Prof. T* Witton Bavina. 

Ba^- 1 : Pr-ufk. C. von OrdJI arid Or* A* Borthobtp 
C^nevo : fYof Paul Oltramani. 

Guttuigeu : PToL A. Titju^i* 

Jielaingfors : IVof. Vrjd Him. 

LyuTu : Ptoha. Lofol and Virollooud- 
Moutpollser I Prof. E. Babut. 

Slrassbur^iC : FmL E* von Dolwcbiitip 

Opsalo : l*rof. N. Bodnrblom. 

C^luuibiiip New York ; Or, Richard Gottlioil and Prof. A. V, VViliiaois 

Jaekfion. 

Yale t Profs. F. C* Porter and Ambroeo W, Veraop* 

Cape of <jkiod Hope: Mr, ThoniaH Ijoveday, 

OuuuLLa : Prof. G. Tliibnut. 

Ajodroflt IbTi lb Ounran* 

Sydney: Mr. H. E, BttrfT. 

Tokyo, Japun : Prof. M. Auosald. 

Acadctmcii £ 

Britiali Acodopiy t Frofe. It C. Rurkltt and T. W* Bbjs Havids, 
Ecole doA HAutAfl-Eludea : Prafs. Alpbnndi^ and Tuutain. 
Acod^-'inlD RoyaLop Rru^svlB : Count QoMet d^AlvioUa and Prof* 
Cdraonfc. 

Royal Bavarian Academy! Profp Juiiu$ JoUyi Wgizbiirg, 

SyllogOfl of Constantinople: Br, J. Gannadfue. 

Amarican Acada[ii 3 ’ : Prof. F* Moore* 

Academy of EtscbmiadKiii : Br^ Em-and Tor-MlnAAsianl;^ 

Syrian College of Beirut : B«v. Prof. Harvey Porter. 

Alu^cum : 

MutiCe Guimetf Parfu : Prof. Aexandre AlOfct. 


xxx\iii fiUtniatiOHid CouffremJbr t/w Jlhior^ of 

Oj] behoJf of tbo Kciprc^jeutaiiv^ of Foreign Govern menta^ 
M. GniMET replied ; 

■ ilHSnASLES, 3I15S.SIEDM — 

VoLia vcnv'Zr d’entenilna ta britlant^^ liste dcfl envDyi5« 

HU CongTce par Jes Gouvc-urtemoota ^tmngeif^p et voub devez vom 
dciUHUderp pounjuoi eo pu» un de Kavautfl qui a 

ckargo do parler ^ matm. Je orob quo o'est ju^toment lotir 
valeiir qui a oaus^ J^embarm;), il ctait difEode do nt^r utm prvx^tnce 
entre lea uuiJoUii \ il 4tait f^Hng^^T&^lx de faire naftro dea jnloumea 
ontre Im euvanta, et Ton a m recours i un amatourp h un dJIetUint^ 
(*n acJonce®, fir un, comment dJnii-je r ^ » un dfwteurl'a-ignoranoOp 

qiii pHM d'flufTflfl lu^ntes quo do couloir s'iiistruirep d'lumor 
la aebnoe et de i?ouloir surtout instruiro lea auimf. 

C^cflt uoe belie ^tenoe qiiR vntiB oultivea^ Mesaieiurs \ oUo cst 
noble, olio est digne, elle e*t ^h^hr ct eile eat auAHi uLdliajro. 

Votre Pr&ident vioiit de vmm le dirn: " Im fondatours do 
r<sligioila ont prod nit on offet imm^at sur Jours contemporainR.” 
Mh ont pona^ quo la morale ^lait IWt de rendre les gens heureuE^ 
et lb eo faout pri^ucuup^ d'am6liorer loo mosurs et d^€rgam»ei: 
Ja pro^p^jife J 

Lao-Tion a t^oulu quo lo peupb trouvdt toe solutions. 11 dlsait 
le bonbeur oat dans )a porfeotion “ ct rbomnie on se faisant 
parfaJt, grace 4 roxompJo et aiix coneeils, rend parfait-s eeui qui 
rentouTont; il lea rand heureiiJC. 

ConfuoiuM Btait un organbaioLir, nn profesfleurdogou vemement. 
'^Aime le prochain oomrne ton fils/' dIsait-iJ. ZI organbia La 
famiUep voulut quo le respect fut une vertu. U a doling 4 Ja 
Chino dcH nJ^les ot dcs si^loH de pail socialo et do rioheuao. 

Sakia-llouni pr^bait la oharit^, ramunr de Fhumaiiit^ et do 
toutos let* creatures, fl ^tuit pJoin efe mansui^ttido, el par sa 
douceur il a brb6 Ice i-itsteR. 

JAsug a Iib6r6 W esclavcfi, il nous a dit do noiL^ aimer lea urn 
les aiitroM ; i) s^ost odrcsHi^ aux bumbloa pmir les exalter ; il 
a r^Tofutionn^ fe mnnde. 

A cote den dogmes, au-doRHou^f dea tranacendanceB mab plua 
prib d« nous, U y a le d&ir d’etre utiJe et do fcure le bieu. Par 
oons^UOnt, MoaaieiTrB^ on^tudiant le pass^^ viiuh preparost ravenir. 

C esL une heurouso peiia^ qu"a eu votre oomJt^ permanent 
de chobir Oxford pour y tenir nos ansbos BtkntifiqoflS. Dana 
cotto univorsit^ Pon 8*eat de tout Lompe oeeup^ don 6tudefl 
raligiexiflos. 11 serait trop long de vous dotmtr b Ibte dfw aavanta 
qui ont niuRtf^ cee rocherchee, C’eat ici qu^on a pubJb n€ 
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ftmral Bookjt of ^Ae Ea^t, oVst ioi QU'li traTaili^ Max Miillpr 
awo Rftnsn ; ila onL leti vuJgarualcura do In Miotico dofl 

religions ; iU ont attir^ lee foalen par un vurbe ImpvtcAbJCp unc 
LilUrrAtuTL^ el^gantCp O^itAiont deft anvAnts et des Artintes. 

All nom dew delcguifl enroj^a m par lee CiOiivenTomPiit« 
dtrangers ye ealnf^ la vilhi d^Oxford^ je baIuc rtlzii^ersil^ d^Oxford^ 
Je baIu& lea meiubrefl dii Congn^i et yts huJuu wnfm Itw Aimabk^s 
orgunlHAteiij^ quj jiDua reqoivmt aveo taut de eordialit^/ 

Profejwar voti OreLlL aUo replied OH behalf of flic ReprejsentA* 
tive$ of nnivorsitipa and AcAdt!iiiJi?a r 

" The Univtfi^jLius Aiid Aeodemiee which fw^nt Aelrgiktm to thin 
Congrese, wishfal to ahnw what importAHoe they attribute to the 
dev'clopiiieiit of the Hintory of R^^iigion. This scicnecr ^vhich 
ivAii Kuid to be B eJiild yeBterds}', has gnjwn a giant ti>day and 
ifl inereajiing crnutiuuaJJy. Ouf aystems and thooriea are nvi-r- 
thrown every day by new reacarchcfl and diwoverieii; our ideae 
prove to be too pairow^; in our kamed Look^ and ^boob thoro 
are always aoJJic *’ Idola tHbtie ** and idnU spixuE ^ Fmneifr 
Bacon called them, of which we have to get. rid. We have to 
learn from one another 

Thus it opened a joyful prospeet when at the last CongtOfi^ 
the BritiKh duJegatee showed some wiilirigneHH to cuntiiiue the 
MrricB of theee asHembUe^ in their ooimtiy ' and we wene ail 
delighted when we rBeeived your kind invitation to come to 
Oxford this year, I do not epeak now about tJte wonderful 
charniH of your eity nor of the attractive |H>wer of British hoft- 
pitalJty. Wliat I wtHli to say is this : It beerm to me that ^our 
nation was prode^iined long ago to take a leading part in this 
kind nf studies — by the trenanres of munumeutfl and maDUSOriptS 
which are in your puasi'Jrtaionp by your colonial relatif}nH am! your 
great mbsionaiy work throughout the whole w'orldp by the leammg 
and Hagaelty of your soholara, and—laat. but not Icast^ — by the 
widened of the Brittrth mind end the power nf itn religiutis belief. 

Certainly thMo intercKts aro by no meanit new for you. Wlwn 
J cauie to (Jjcford for the firet time aa a young man many yean^ 
ago, the lati! Max MiiUcr talked to iiio in hiji Htudy about these 
matters. Ho wan a guud Oxford man, but at the same time 
an iiiteruatinilal maatcr and, f venturu to say, one of the fathers 
of the comparative study of religion. The only tiling i regret 
to-day ia not to hcc, in this assembly the happy' face of ^fax 
Miillcf, who would have enjoyed ibis Congress more tban any one 
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But J bih&ir not tak^^ up your priHii^ufi tini« by poraonuL jt^fnJjii' 
HcrenceB. I huTO to ddiver to thijj us^embly Spcoial grentinj^s. 
from Bosef, wfiere the Coi]f;re«e met four yen™ ago. In Switicr- 
tanii, at our natioQUi foasta, we Jiuv'e a custom tbut tlie Ffilrral 
banner is brought by tlm former committee from Itm place where 
the lost feast tvaa celebrated. Now wi; ham no batuior of aflfc 
to bring you. But wo have a apirituat one, wbiob haa grown 
dear to us, as w« paaaotl, beneath its aliaduw, many hours both 
instructive and precious. Tliia banner beara the inKcription 
" Internationa] rescarcli into the history of religion ” on one side, 
and on the oilier Personal intereounui of lover* of religions 
inquiry 

Wh are happy to plant this banner to-day on this noble plat¬ 
form, this veuHrable stronghold of British learning. We eon- 
tidentiy hope that this Oxford Congress will give a fre.sh impetus 
to our scisn^fic work, and will cncourngo us all togcthvr to pay 
more attention to the sacred tiw whieb unite ii uni unity, and to 
study, with a new acuJ tlie innumcrabio re flections of that tight, 
which ever descends from heaven into this world of oore/ 

The Noiifirary President, Professor E. B. Tvlor, then intro- 
dumi the Presidi-nl. the Right Hrm. Sir A. <1 Lvaij, ; who 
delivered his Presidential Address. 


At a GeneroJ .Meeting held the name afternoon, the Preuideut 
read a tciegraui from The Chaxobllob up the Univebsitt : 

To Sm Ai,rKRD Lyau,, CoxouE.'i.'i ox Rkuoionh, OsKoiro 
May 1, os Chancellor of tho University of Oxford, join in the 
TOieome being given to the many distfngrdshcd persons assembled 
m your important Congress. J greatly tegrot that being confined 
to bed by an arcidoni f am unable to fake any practical pm 
m reception. Wish yon successful gathering. 

CuTotox OF KEDnKSTox. 


It was resolved to send the following reply ; 

To LofiiJ CtrnzoN of KEDLE^^To^■, Bjlsjnustoke 
I have rood j^nr kindly message before a General Jleetiiw of 
the Ungiwss. The members very highly appreciate the flian- 
^JJor a Mtion m aswoiatipg himself with welcome given to them 

rff woident wliich has 

deprived them of tJie honour of your presence. 


Lyall. 
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Bv THE Rinwr Hon* Sr* A. C. LYAJUt^ 

It WRff only 4kjtcf tntidi Muiotm liiafitfiiioii thst f dt^LTird to thv^ 
wiftli of your GjiniziiLUi^ to c.'ooffir upon mu tho honciiir of profEidiiig 
over tluB CongnsKt; for my douhtfl whether I apt competetit to 
uiukrfcAkc the diitiei^ of the ofRdc^ ate real opd uiifcignrf* And^ 
Jn consideHni;; the subject of my uptriiiii^ AJdrejufi, 1 Imve been 
confronted by this liiflicuJty^ihjit in the Scctians w^uch regu- 
bte the Ollier of our procseding]^ wp bevve A li^ of pApenf 
ranging o^or all the pnncipnl peligions^ ancient and modern, 
that have existed and rtill exist in the world iTicy arc U> be 
treated and discussed by expert** whose scbolorslupi purticular studies^ 
am] close resenreh eiititle them ail to oddnesa you Anthojitat]veU% 
T have xio such special ijimlidrations; aim] m any ease it would be 
most prmumptiion^t in me to trespasi upon their ground* All that 
I can irenture to do, therefore, in tlic rciiSiork:^ whidi I proposi! 
to addr^ to you to-diLj, h to utbunpt a brief genera] survey of 
the history of religions fmm a standpoint which nmy ]MHAjhly not 
fell within the scope of th«e separate papers. 

^rhe four great rcUgions now prevoitiug ht the world wbkb an: 
historical ill the vtui^ that they have boeii lung known to histoTy, I 
Lake to l:ia—CliriatLanl ty, iNlam, Buddhism, and Hinduism* ilaeing 
regard to their origin and derivation, to Ibdr Jibtory and 
chaiucter, I may be ptfjriilLLnd, for iny pnaenL puqxise, to clasi* the 
two formtu- as the Heligions of the West, and the two Utter AS the 
Heligion^ of the Eflst, These Are the fkitbs which still maintain a 
mighty inAucuce over UiC mindjf of moukiiiiL Ami uiy objtxt b to 
compare the political mlatiuna, the attitude^ inainbiined towaid theiTif 
from time to time, by the States and nders of the people over which 
these religioi]** have ostabUsbed their i^pirituii] duiniziiun. 

There IxOtf evidently been a fonf'timc, though it in prohisturicoJ* 
wltoii, so for AS we know, mankind was xmivenully polytheistic, 

b 
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when Niiiuini.'rHbli: ritf» jinil 'vrunhijHi pntvnilivl without rcjttndnt, 
springing Tip Anfl <vintending with each other like tlie tr»s in 
A primeval foKstf reOcctit^ a primitive juicl precArioiiA conditiou of 
human itocietj^. I take polytheidrit to have bten, in Uita earliest 
liagCttbc wilH growth of ftuperstitioUB iiiiiigiiintiuni, voriefl indefinilci^ 
hy tiio ptessuiv of circumstance, by ncrident, by popular caprics, nr 
by the gmxl or u%il fortunes of the comniimity. In this sta^ it can 
now be seen ainong Ijnrbnmus Ln'Ties —jib, for jnsbuice, in CcntiaJ 
Africa. And some tiHces of it still survive, under dilTcrciit piolexts 
luid dii^piisos, in the lowest strata of civilked nations, where it 
may be said to represent Lhu naturui reluctAThce of the vngnnt 
human &ncy to las mtiRfied with h^her fbrina and purer ennoeptions 
that ore always imperfectly asdinilatcd by tJii! multituife. 

Among primitive sixriutiuB the spheres of hiiman and divine affsii^ 
were iiitormiscri anrl Tdentiool; they could not Iw disentangled. 
But with the growth of political iiistitutiDns came gradual ^jNLmtion, 
or at any rate tlw suboiditiab'on of religion to the prAjetiod necessities 
of orderly gDVHmmfmt and public mondv. Tliat polytheism con 
GOjjit and Hoarisb in tlie iidtlst of a highly intcUectiuil and iHvili-jed 
socie^, wc know frtmi the Wstoiy' of Grotice and Home, Bui in 
ftneient Greene its direct inDuenoe upon political alfairs aveutH to have 
been slight; tfaougJi it touched at some pointa uptiii moral ity. 'ITre 
fiinctiou of tJuf Stato, according to Greek ideas, was to legiilate for 
oil the departments of huiuoii liie and to uphold the moral standaid. 
The law prolubitod sacrili^ and profanity; it punishwl open impietv 
that might bring down divine wmth upon tlie [ample at J«g^, 
llic philiMophcrs tnughl rational ethics} they regarded the popular 
Hipmwtitioiis with indulgent contempt; but they Ideulcatod the duty 
of honauriug the gods, and the ohservance of jiuhlie wwinoiiiai 
Beyond these limits the practice of locol and rnstoniary worship was, 

I thinfe, free luid unrestrained ; though I ne«l ha^lv add that 
tolcmtioiv ^ understood by the States of imtiquity, "was a voy 
cUfTcnmt thing fruiu the modem principle of rdigtuus neutrality. 
Dndwthe Homan govemment the rooticwoii between the State o«l 
religion WAS mnch closer, os the dominion of Honii: v]([>ajided and 
)t» ^wtT l^ome cuutnltzed. The Raman Statu maintained a strict 
ccmtnil and euperintendeno; over the oiGcial rituab and wonJiIp*, 
which were regulated a.H a department of tlic iidministratioii, to 
bmd the people together established rites and wofthips, in older 
to «raent puliti^ m,d socDd unity. It is true that the usage, 
of the tribes and prindpalitics that were conquered mid uiiitcsed 
were left uudiaturbed t for the Komon policy, like that of the 
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EngliAh in Indio, weu t« Avoid giving ndenH to r(?)igion; ami 
uiitioubtvdly tiiis policyv in bwUi iiiHtanocR, motcriAJJj fociJjbitvd thn 
mpici building up of a wIcIe danimion. Nevcrtllclu^ tbciE yrtm 
ft to fJmw in tht worship toward a coiximt^n ceistr^. 

ddtief? of tho conqiien^d provinces wm rus|Jia:ted and condlirttcd: 
ttic KuiJiftii gencmb even nppcalcd £u thEm for protection and 
fAiour^ yet tliuy bucuuie ftb^rJied ftnd ftAsimilatecl under Runian 
riiunei^; they W4*re oftm idDiitified with the gods of tho Bowiftii 
pjiinthw>n, iiTtd frequently superseded by the vretoriouH divinities of 
thc iipw rulers^ the strange deities^ hi hurt* were Rninnnkcd ns udl 
m the furtigti tribes iind After thin manner tJie Roman 

empirut that gTmti^~t inonEiment of human pdwerp, m Deuti Church 
hftx culled it, minbinerl the tokriBeie of great ivhgiuus divosity with 
tho supremacy of a centtAlizod govemuieiit. PuliticA] mnalgattuitiot) 
brought about a fusion of divine attributes ; and latterly the euipemr 
was itdoftol AM lbL=! syiuliol of imuiifefft power, nUer mul poiitllT; be 
was the ^TMible image of supreme niithority. 

This ri:gime was ertaity aceepted by the simple nnsophistfeated 
pagoniimi of Etitopi% The Humants with r 11 their stateerafl:, hod oa 
yut no iripcriEiaa of a high i^igiciuA tempemtun:, outhuMiiiMtie 
clovodon and dirinu myHtentis. Rut ns their ixmqucivt and imfii- 
m«ice sprniid eastward, the invasion of Asia let in upon Europe 
a fttXKl of I.JrientaJ divinities and tliujf Rome come into contact with 
mucli stronger and dvejier fcpirituAl forref^^ 'Hie European po! vlbelsin 
might \x utilized and administered, the Asiatic deltiia could not b« 
domei^icated and fliibjectcd to rc^latioii ; Uio Oriental orgies and 
strar^E rites broke m upon tlio organized ^tote worship j the new 
ideas nikl pitietices came Ijiurked hy a profound and fervid spirituolbm. 
XevertholLWfi;, the Hontan policy of bringing religion under authnrita- 
dvr control was more «r less iticcticifLiJ in the Aaiatic provinces of 
the (.'tupiru ; the prJviliges of the tempIcA were restricted^ the pricat^ 
hoods were plawl tmdw the getiend isupcrinUudaiw of the jm- 
eoasiilar -ntlicials; and Roman: divinities gmiliiBlly found tlieir way 
into tlic Asiatic puithcon. 

But WE ail know tliat the Teligiun of the noman empire w aj falling 
into mnltitudinoUft conlnsioq w hen CbristMUiity nruse—an nuston! ex- 
iddsivc fiuLlit its iwiiiy of saints, uMcetio^ and unflinching martyrs, 
proclniniing woroiiip to be due to one God only, and sternly nduring 
to Bcknowdcdge the dinnity of the etnpcior- Againtd such a faith 
on incoh(wnt dijKirduiiy pulythvhini could make no better f^od than 
tribal Icriiiifl against a disciplined nnuy* The ucw religion struck 
directly at the aaerffires that symbolized itiipuriiJ unity ^ the punive 
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rC!U>itiuiLv of Cliristjuii^ wiu ticuafSaHIjr treutecl lu nebnllionf the State 
mnefe {Tiip1iir«ihre war upon them. Yet the spiritual nnd riiuial forcei 
won the %'ict(n 3 r, mid ChmtiAiiit^ ratiiljliHhttl itaelf throiij^hout the 
coipirv. LTnireniH] religion, followfnj^ ujKin iinivenMiI civil dofiiininn, 
coraploted the levelling of locnl and luitionei <li»tiiictioniL Tlie 
Churches rapidly givw iiiLu autliority 8U[)cnor to the State within 
tJidr OWN juriwliotion; they called in the teniporaJ gvvenunent to 
enfoire theological rulings and to put down lieierica; they foujuUid 
ft powerful hiuninrhy. nie ciarlinr llonwin WTistitutio^i luiil made 
luligion an inetrumeiit of ftdniizititration. tYlieii one religion hcvoine 
iini^'ersal, the Cliurchfsf uriiistcd the civil niler into the servire of 1 
orlliotiosy; they converted the State into au irntruoient for enforcing I 
ndjgion. The pogftn empire hud isKtuxl edicts againet Chdstiiiuity i 
and hiid euppressKti ChniiLLui afwjnhlie^ os tainted with disolTcetion; 
the CfiHstimi emperors enacted kwa ngnijisL the rit« and worships of 
pBgmiii^ni, and dosed tcrnplLv. It wm by the soprenie nuLhonty of j 

Constontloc Uiut, for the fir«t time in llic religioiiii hintoiy of the ‘ 

world, uniformity of belief was duRtied by a creed, ond aoni t iunal by 
the niJer'a aascntv 

Then cama, in IVestcm Europe!^ the time when the empire at Home 
was rent amindcr by tJre inrush of hnrbariAnsj but upon its mins was 
erected the great Catholic Chiireli of tlie Papacy, w'hioh presarvL'd in 
the ecdesksticBl doinmn tlic autocratic imperial tradition. The 
piimacy of the RuiUitn Church, According Lu Hamnck, is essentially 
the tmnsfcreiice to her of llonw’s ctfnlrai position in tJm religions of 
the lieathBi world} the Cliurch united tlw western niMs, disunited 
pulitirally, under iJie enmmon denomi nation of Clm^tilUJily. Y'cl i 
piirtionity tiod not long cstnblishisd itself tlireughnut all the lands j 
in Europe and Asia, which had once been undar the Roinan sovuimgut Vt 
wl»n the rfolenl irruptions of Iftliim upset not only the tenipomJ but 
also the spiritual domiuioa throughout Weitom Aria, and along tlie 
wnithere shores of the Mediterranean, The empire at Constanti¬ 
nople luui iKsm weakened hy bitter Oieoiogicftl dissensions luid ' 
beresits among the Christians; the votaries of the new, simple. ' 

unswemiig faith of Mohauiined were ardent and unanimous. In 
i;Bypt and Syria they wein speedily rictorions; tin- Latin Church 
and oven the I^tin langiiogi- were swept out of North Africa, In ; 
Porsfa the SiLwankn dynasty was oveithinwr,, and although there 
wail no immediate ami total eonverrion offhepcuple, Mohammedani«n 
snpwseded Ihe oneient Zorrowtrion tviltus ns the religion of Uie ' 
PtoiiiJi State. It was not long before the imnies of Iskm had 
tnumphed from the Atkiitrc coast to the Jaioutes river in CinitrtiJ 
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Arib ; Aiid don^tinjiuii fulltiwcdt spccdil v or idoH'lj?, as Uiv direct 
n^iU of oonque^tt, Mnreavir, th^ MolLBniiDiKiBiit inv&iliid Eurupiv 
in thii: they jilmojrt a11 SpiiTi ; Ami in the iouth- 

uant tlicy dus~troycd^ stinie centuries latct^ the Gfcek euiptre,. thod^li 
nut the Greek church, and cuiiMjHditLud u mighty nili:;Ribip nt Von- 
vLUitinuplcv 

With t2iiv prolgii^ conflict between I^lftTn tmd Chriittiftnity along 
thit barflurljuKlH urEunipe mid Asia began the cm of those rcligimut 

that hjLve djtrkcned the hLtory of Uic wotum and 

hnre perpetuated the in^'ct#ratc niitipathy between Asintic luiil 
Europeiu^ jnCtii, which the spread of Chrifltialiity into both mnti- 
nents hii/1 Hoftcncti und might liavc healed^ In the end Chrietianity 

bfts flxed itaelf permanently in Eumper while Islam is strongly 

established throughant half Asia. But the iharp coUisicin bctwceji 
the two fuitlis, tlic elaali uf mines bearing the crow and the creaoznt, 
generated ficrec fanatidam un boUi sides. The Crusades kindled a 
hury tnilitant and nnwionaiy spirit previunsly unknown to r>c]%iooS| 
whi:fe-hv religions propagation bccania tlic mainspring aud deelansd 
object nf coinpiesi luid culunisuitiont Finaltyv in Use siictecnth and 
Seventeenth ecnttiries thn gimi seecsdon fitsni the Itoinan Church 
divided the iiations nf Wcstarfi Eiimpe iiiiu hu^^Ule cunipei^ and 
thmughiiut the long n-ars of that periud pnliticai juidtimfies and 
amhitionH inlhoiHd hy mligioiis animcKifeiHL 

lliu history of Europe liiid Western Afiin fccoitla, thfirefons, a dcMc 
coni^exion and community of inUm^is between the State* mid the 
orthodux faiths - a combination which ha^i hud a very pote^it in- 
tluaiicu, during many centuries, upon the coiirxa of dvil affaimi upon 
the fortnnesj or mishjrtuuesj of iiaiioni^ Up to the Fdxt 4 *eiith cantujy 
it wfiA universal ly hnld, hy Christianity and by Isliuui that the State 
was buuzid to enforce orUiodosy j tonverrion and the suppre^iun or 
expulsion of huriDtics wure public duitesi^ Unity of treed was thought 
nccctwary for nAtional unity—a gavemniuijt could not unthnlake to 
□laiutaiii nuthorjLjv or presen'e the allcjgiancc of its nubjccH ^ ft i^ni 
divided and diatmcUal by seetimau controversies On these priti' 
eiplm Chrirtionity and lalam wore cumoliihiiixlt in uflion with tho 
States or in cloi*e alliance with them; and sLnoe the grunt religiotiit 
wars of tlie sixteenth and ^vcj^tecfttl] centnries the guogmphJcuJ 
boundaries of tho*c two Foithiv mid of their hitenm] divuiioM rt' 
spKctivdy, I HI VC nut niatcriallj chang«h 

Let me now turn to the history of idigjon in those coimtrief of 
further AsiOt which were never reachtd by Gna-k or Ruiniuz conquopt 
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or ciWlil;^^inI^ whiinj the (meicut forms of worship and mnceptioEu^ of 
diviiiityi which JHiforo Chrhrtiiuiity aiid Islam, still rioumh* 

Anti here I hIulU only d<^ with the relatiorw nf tlic State to religjuu 
in India tmd China and their dcpendenciesi^ bc?eflU8C ih™ vast and 
populous empires contain iht^ two grmt religious, HindltLsm and 
Bmldhisiii, of purely Asiatic origin and charartEr, wlddi ha%tf 
^^ssimrlAtMt to a largE tixLentr and In ii cvrlain degree elevated^ the 
judjgeiious pol}-thei.™> and whkh stfll ETjrnryie a inigJity inJlucnoc 
over tile fpEntual uiitl niuroJ condition of uiany miUions. 

Wo know what a tnenieinlouH power religion hiCf betill ill the wars 
and politics of the West, I submit that m Eastern Asia, WoiiJ 
the of Islam, the hJsLory of religion liait been very diHcrent. 
IleligioiiA wars—1 mean waiw cniuieil by the conilict of iiiilitaiit 
faitlis exmtending for superiority, wercp 1 belio^^ unknown on any 
great KcaJe to the ancient clviliffliliolni everywhere. 1 tlunk tljcy 
were unknown in Eastern Afiia, until Idam jnvafl<jd Indim It floema 
to juc tlmt tlic greut religious moveincnts and dianges in that region 
have seldnia or never \xsn tlie conaEC|iieEic:n of, iiave not Ijeen 
materially affected hy, wars oonc|uests or political revolutions, 
Tliroughout Europe and MuLiiinmetltiJi Aiviu the indigenous deities 
and tliair teniples have disappeared oeiitiiriex ago ^ they have be^ri 
swept away by the foree# of Church and State combiiit'd to cxtcniri- 
natc them; they iuiio ail yielded to tlie lofty overniling iileal of 
monothoism^ But tlie tide of Mohammedanism reached ita limit in 
Indian the people, though conqucredi were but partly converted, luid 
oust Ward of India there haA'e been jid im^Hirtant Mohammodan ruler- 
Hhipfi. On thia Hide of Asia, therefore, two great religions liuddhbm 
and BmhtnaniMn, hat-o held their grouiKl from tinioi far imturior to 
Cliristhinity ; Limy Iiave retuJned the elastit: comjirohcnsive character 
of polytheiKm, purified and elevated by higher coneeptionap developed 
by the persistent competition of diverse ideici uud funns aniuiig the 
laaiplii, unrestrained by attempts nf superior organiTedl faitlui to 
obliterate the lower mid wanlier species* In Lhat i^iun pohtJcal 
de^potbiii has prevuiktl luuncmuriiilly ; reUgioua dES])otisiii| in the 
sMdiuHi of the ligal es;tahliahment of one faitli or worddp lo tin; 
exeluAioti of all others, of Unifonnity ii]ipii«cd by cuereiou, pnwlyligm 
by petHKutiuis k unknown to history: the governments have huuu 
absolute and personal; the religions Jiave been popular and demo* 
vratic^ They ha^'e never Lcuu ideutiHed ao dosely with the ruling 
jKJwcr RH to sihore its fortunes, or to be used for the eunsolidation 
of fUeecssfiil conquest. Nor. on tlie other hand^ has a nJer ever 
found it necessary, for tho seeiirity of his throue, to eojifotxn to tho 
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religion of his subjects, and to abjure all others. The political tnaxim, 
that the sovereign and his subjects should be of one and the same 
religion, has never prevailed in this part of the world. And although 
in India, the land of their common origin. Buddhism widely displaced 
and overlaid Brahmanism, while it was in its turn, after several 
centuries, overcome and ejected by a Brahmanic revival, yet I believe 
that history records no violent contests or collisions between them; 
nor do we know that the armed force of the State played any decisive 

part in these spiritual revolutions. 

I do not maintain that Buddhism has owed nothing to State 
influence. It represents certain doctrines of the ancient Indian 
theosophy, incarnate, as one might say, in the figure of a spiritu^ 
Master, who was the type and example of ascetic quietism; it 
embodies the idea of salvation, or emancipation, attainable by mans 
own efforts, without aid from priests or divinities. Buddhism is the 
earliest, by many centuries, of the Faiths that claim descent from a 
personal founder, the Indian prince, Sakya Gotama. It emerges into 
authentic history with the empire of Asoka, who nded over the greater 
part of India some 250 years before Christ, and its propagation over 
his realm and the countries adjacent is undoubtedly due to the influ¬ 
ence. example, and authority of that devout monarch. According to 
Mr. Vincent Smith, from whose valuable work on the Early History 
of India I take the description of Asoka’s religious policy, the king, 
renouncing after one necessaiy war all further military conquest, m^e 
it the business of hk life to employ his autocratic power in d^ing 
the preaching and teaching of the Law of Piety, which he had learnt 
from his Buddhist priesthood. All his high officers were commanded 
to instruct the people in the way of salvation; he sent mission to 
foreign countries; he issued edicts promulgating ethical doctrine^ 
and the rules of a devout life; he made pUgrimages to the sacr^ 
places; and finally he assumed the yeUow robe of a Buddhist monk. 
Loka elevated, so Mr. Smith has said, a sect of Hinduism to the 
rank of a world-reUgion. Nevertheless, I think it may be affirmed 
that the emperor consistently refrained from the forcible conversion 
of his subjects, and indeed the use of compukion would have appar¬ 
ently been a breach of his own edicts, which insist on the principle of 
toleration, and declare the propagation of the Law of Piety to be his 
sole object. Asoka made no attempt to persecute Brahmanism, aiid 
it seems clear that the extraordinary success of Buddhism in India 
cannot be attributed to war or to conquest. To imperial influenre 
and example much must be ascribed, yet I think Buddhism owed much 
more to its spiritual potency, to its superior faculty of transmuting 
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and (Lsdinikting, lUfttcid of Abolii^hiii^, tkmi^ntary imtiMbs mt] 
worwhipis endowing thuni with higher Bigni (Scants* jittraEtjiig aiid 
fitiniiilahng devotion by impneaivy rite* mul ci-reiiionies, imprwing 
ypn the people the dogma of the nourH irajisniigmtion luid its escap 
from Lliu miseriefl of acntieiit odstence hv thu optation nf ninHiv. 
And of idl religions jt the least pUtieal, for the pmi^ticc of iwet j- 
cisni Olid fiuietjisiTi, of monastic iseeluaion frutii the working worlds 
rieettswirtly udvci^ to any aelivt: eoimocion with muiidaiie fxffiunL 

I do not kiio^^ that the myBterious diwpf»eamnoB of Buddliisni 
from Ifldifl CM he acmimtcd for by any grait pliticftl revaliitioif, 
like that which brought TjJam into India, ft ftoaniH to Imvc soJiirtlwil 
hefoie the Mohiiunncdans had gained any footing in tlie tounti^. 
Meanwhile BnddhiHm la said to liAvo |ianetratud into the Chine4e 
empire by the fiist century of the Christian em. Before tliat time 
the dortHnis of Confucius and f jiotze the dominmit phOosKH 

phieri * mther moral than religious^ though ancestral worship and 
the propitiation of spirits were not disallowed^ jind wuro to a 
certain axhent enjoinnl Laotafi, the apcwLlt; of Taoism, a^ipeara to 
have preflchwl a kind of Stoicism—the otwenranre of the order of 
Nature in searching for the right way uf wd cation, the nlihorrence 
of sncioiiH sensuality, anti the cultivation of huniilitVi self-paenheiP-, 
nnd simplicity of life He cMndeimicd adtogether the une of foree ill 
the :»phere uf religion or morali ty \ though tie admitted that it might 
he nocewsary for tJie purpose^ of cidl govern raenL The system of 
Confodns loeulcated justica, henevolence^ sclf^eontml, obedience nntl 
loyalty to the mivcreigii—all the civic virtues it was A moral code 
without a metaphysicHl lnu:kgroijnd ; the popular wonihi|>?f were 
toleraU'd, revertiKO for aiMjefflor? conduced to edification i the gixls 
were to Ik hunouredt though It was w^pH to keep aloof from them, 
he dislilced religious fervour* mjd of things beyond expcneiux: he had 
nothing to say. 

Budflhism, with its contempt for tamporaJ affiuTv, treating life as 
a mcpe biirden, and the iioiil^i liberation from esistenco as the end anti 
object of ftiedjtflti''e devotion, must have iin^iortcd a new and disturb¬ 
ing element into the utilitarian pbilosophieft of ancient Chimn For 
luany eentnries Buddhism, TnoibiiiT luid Confbciemisin are wu'd to 
have contended for the patromige and recognition of the Chinese 
emjKTOTs. BLuldlii^^iii was altenmtcly persecuted and protwted, 
expelled and restnreti hy imperial demx^ Pric^itliuocU and monastic 
urders arc institutions of which govern nicnta ana naturally jealoun j 
the monHsteriea were desLruyed or rebuilt, sacerdotnl orders mid 
ediboey suppressed or enconragMl by imperial drerees, acconling 
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to views anil preposaessioii* of *icn««ive dymurtiw ur emperm, 
NPvcrthElcss, the general policy of Chinww nilew «"«! mijii^ep 
«C>iis not to have vorictl (ssenliidly. Tbeir 

wuH that religion must he prevented from iaterfcnng w.Ui affaire of 
Statu, tJiHl abiwei ami supretitious estmvagaia-es are not so jmich 
offences agaitot orthodoxy a« matters for the police, and a* web 

must be put down lj>' the sucular arm. 

U,K.n this policy su«««ive dyUMties appear to have uoted con- 
Umiously up to the present day in China, where the relation, of he 
State to religion are. I tliink, without parellel elsewhere in the 
modern world. Out may find wine resemyance to the attitude of 
the Itomau empemre towaids ntia and worehijis among the pi^ula. 
lion in the Chinese emperor^ rev^iiit ohrer^^.re and relation 
of the rites and ixreuionies pijrfonned by him na the rdigioua c v 
and representative Imfore llnave.i of the gi^t natmmd uile^ 

The dcifiimtion of deceased ^ f 

preclanintiou. As tlie meniwi. the l^y of nghts 

hTthe matter of religion was resided m Rome as a 

of U,o hi, puMiivm, belougiiig to the furelonientol conrtitution 

the Stoto, so in China the ritual code is iiw^rporetcd into the 

stototo boob, and preuHilgated with imperial ^^cticiii. Now we 

know that, in Rome the cstahlished ritual was legally 

though otherwise stmtiff^ deities and their worehips were adnutted 

indiscrimiuatcly. But the Chinee government gore 

It appeam to regard all norel superstitiona, mid re|^ud1> fhrm^ 

worel^ as tl« hothnd of sedition and diiJoyalty. Luln^i^d 

deitire and sorts are p»t duw-u by tin: police; magicians ai«l 

«,rrere™ are arrested; and the peculiar Chm^ pfa*^'« 

amoiiixtng iloeeared oHieiul* and paying soCTifieial huj^m'S to 

local rekbritias aAcr death is strictly re^-ed by the 

Ueremnnies for imperial remiderntion and approv^. TIm? Cansw 

to whom any propo^vl of this kind must be entrus^ i* 

that he inuat iiatisfy himself by inquliy of its vialidily. An oiheial 

«ho performs sacr«l rites in honour of a spirit or holy petsonag^ 

not laired by the Ritual Code, is liaWe to corporal pimiri.ment, 

mid the odomtion hy private rmnilies of spirits ij«e 

reserved for publk ff'remiinial i^ a heiiioav offenre. 

contnil over the multiplication of rito* and deities Inei been ^ 

ebiewhere. On the otlier hand, while in otlicr esmrtne* the 

kta recogniMid tiu more than orw tisLnhlished religion, I e ^ ^ 

b«,> by V«i», rf»t. imJ »do™,»W y»l lb- SWt, 
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divinities belong to the Taoist pantheon^ and their worship is 
regulated bv public ordinances; while Confucianism represents 
official orthodoxy, and its precepts embody the latitudinarian spirit 
of the intellectual classes. We know that the Chinese people make 
use, so to speak, of all three religions indiscriminately, according 
to their individual whims, needs, or experience of results. So also 
a politic administration countenances these divisions and probably 
finds some interest in maintaining them. The morality of the people 
requires some religious sanction; and it is this element \»ith which 
the State professes its chief oonceni. One of the functions of high 
officials is to deliver public lectures freely criticizing and discouraging 
indolent monasticism and idolatry from the standpoint of rational 
ethics, as follies that are reluctantly tolerated. Yet the government 
has never been able to keep down the fanatics, mystics, and heretical 
sects that are incessantly springing up in China, as elsewhere in Asia; 
though they are treated as pestilent rebels and law-breakers, to be 
exterminated by massacre and cruel punishments; and bloody 
repression of this kind has been the cause of serious insurrections. 
It is to be observed that all religious persecution is by the direct 
action of the State, not instigated or insisted upon by a powerful 
orthodox priesthood. But a despotic administration which under¬ 
takes to control and circumscribe all forms and manifestations 
of superstition in a vast polytheistic multitude of its subjects, is 
inevitably driven to repressive measures of the utmost severity. 
Neither Christianity nor Islam attempted to regulate polytheism, 
their mission was to exterminate it, and they succeeded mainly because 
in those countries the State was acting with the support and under 
the uncompromising pressure of a dominant church or faith. 

Some writers have noticed a certain degree of resemblance between 
the policy of the Roman empire and that of the Chinese empire 
toward religion. We may read in Gibbon that the Roman magis¬ 
trates r^arded the various modes of worship as equally useful, that 
sages and heroes were exalted to immortality and entitled to reverence 
and adoration, and that philosophic officials, viewing with indulgence 
the superstitions of the multitude, diligently practised the ceremonies 
of their fathers. So far, indeed, his description of the attitude of 
the State toward polytheism may be applicable to China; but 
although the Roman and the Chinese emperors both assumed the 
rank of divinity, and were supreme in the department of worships, 
the Roman administration never attempted to regulate and restrain 
polytheism at large on the Chinese system. 

ITie religion of the gentiles, said Hobbes, is a part of their 
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policy; and it may be said that this is still the policy of Oriental 
monarchies, who admit no separation between the secular and 
the ecclesiastic jurisdiction. They would agree with Hobbes that 
temporal and spiritual government are but two words brought into 
the world to make men see double and mistake their lawful sovereign. 
But while in Mohammedan Asia the State upholds orthodox 
uniformity, in China and Japan the mainspring of all administrative 
action is political expediency. It may he suggested that in the 
mind of these far-Eastem people religion has never been conceived 
as something quite apart from human experience and the affairs of 
the risible world; for Buddhism, with its metaphysical doctrines, is 
a foreign importation, corrupted and materialized in China and 
Japan. And we may observe that from among the Mongolian 
races, which have produced mighty conquerors and founded famous 
dynasties from Constantinople to Pekin, no mighty prophet, no 
profound spiritual teacher, has arisen. Yet in China, as throughout 
all the countries of the Asiatic mainland, an enthusiast may still 
gather together ardent proselytes, and fresh revelations may create 
among the people unrest that may ferment and become heated up to 
the degree of fanaticism, which may explode against attempts made 
to suppress it. The Taeping insurrection, which devastated cities 
and provinces in China, and nearly overthrew the Manchu dynasty, 
is a striking example of the volcanic fires that underlie the surface of 
Asiatic societies. It was quenched in torrents of blood after lasting 
some ten years. And verj' recently there has been a determined 
revolt of the Lamas in Eastern Tibet, which the imperial troops 
crushed with unrelenting severity. These are the perilous ex¬ 
periences of a philosophic government that assumes charge and 
control over the religions of some SOO millions of Asiatics. 

I can only make a hasty reference to Japan. In that country 
the relations of the State to religions appear to have followed the 
Chinese model. Buddhism, Confucianism, Shintoism, are impartially 
recognized. The emperor presides over official w'orship as liigh 
priest of his people, the liturgical oixlinances are issued by imperial 
rescripts not differing in form from other public edicts. The 
dominant article of faith is the divinity of Japan and its emperor; 
and Shinto, the worship of the gods of nature, is understood to be 
patronized chiefly with the motive of preserving the national 
traditions. But in Japan the advance of modem science and en¬ 
lightened scepticism may have diminished the importance of the 
religious department. Shinto, says a recent writer, still embodies 
the religion of the people; yet in 1877 a decree was issued declaring 
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it to be no more than a convenient system of State ceremonial. 
And in 1889 an article of the constitution granted freedom of 
belief and worship to all Japanese subjects, without prejudice to 
peace, order, and loyalty. 

In India the religious situation is quite different. I think it is 
without parallel elsewhere in the world. Here we are at the fountain¬ 
head of metaphysical theology, of ideas that have flowed eastward 
and westward across Asia. And here, also, we find every species of 
primitive polytheism, unlimited and multitudinous; we can survey 
a confused medley of divinities, of rites and worships incessantly 
varied by popular whim and fancy, by accidents, and by the pressure 
of changing circumstances. Hinduism permits any doctrine to be 
taught, any sort of theory to be held regarding the divine attributes 
and manifestations, the forces of nature, or the functions of mind or 
body. Its tenets liave never been circumscribed by a creed; its fi«e 
play has never been checked or regulated by State authority. 

Now, at first sight, this is not unlike the popular polytheism of the 
ancient world, before the triumph of Christianity. There are passages 
in St. Augustine’s Civitas Dei^ describing the worship of the uncon¬ 
verted pagans among whom he lived, that might have been written 
yesterday by a Christian bishop in India. And we might ask why 
all this paganism was not swept out from among such a highly 
intellectual people as the Indians, with their restless pursuit of divine 
knowledge, by some superior faith, by some central idea. Un¬ 
doubtedly the material and moral conditions, and the course of events 
which combine to stamp a particular form of religion upon any great 
people, are complex and manifold ; but into this inquiry I cannot go. 

I can only point out that the institution of caste has riveted down 
Hindu society into innumerable divisions upon a general religious 
basis, and that the sacred books separated the Hindu theologians 
into different schools, preventing uniformity of worship or of creed. 
And it is to be observed that these books are not historical; they 
give no account of the rise and spread of a faith. The Hindu 
theologian w'ould say, in the w'ords of an early Christian father, that 
the objects of dirine knowledge are not historical, that they can 
only be apprehended intellectually, that within experience there 
is no reality. And the fact that Brahmanism has no authentic 
inspired narrative, that it is the only great religion not concen¬ 
trated round the life and teachings of a person, may be one reason 
why it has remained diffuse and incoherent. All ways of salvation 
are still open to the Hindus; the canon of their scripture has 
never been authoritatively closed. New doctrines, new sects, fresh 
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theological controversies, are incessantly modifying and superseding 
the old scholastic interpretations of the mysteries, for Hindus, like 
Asiatics everywhere, are still in that condition of mind when a fresh 
spiritual message is eagerly received. Vishnu and Siva are the 
realistic abstractions of the understanding from objects of sense, from 
observation of the destructive and reproductive operations of nature; 
they represent among educated men separate systems of worship, 
which, again, are parted into different schools or theories regarding 
the proper ways and methods of attaining to spiritual emancipation. 
Yet the higher philosophy and the lower polytheism are not mutually 
antagonistic; on the rontrary, they support each other; for 
Brahmanism accepts and allies itself with the poplar forms of 
idolatry, treating them as outward visible signs of an inner truth, as 
indications of all-pervading pantheism. The peasant and the ph' o- 
sopher reverence the same deity, perform the same rite; they do not 
mean the same thing, but they do not qu^l on this a^unt. 
Nevertheless, it is certainly remarkable that this inorganic medley of 
ideas and worships should'have resisted for so many ages the invasion 
and influence of the coherent faiths that have won ascendancy, 
complete or predominant, on either side of India, the west and the 
east • it has thrown oft' Buddhism, it has withstood the tnumph^t 
advance of Islam, it has as yet been little afiected by Christianity. 
Probably the political history of India may account in some 
degree for its religious disorganization- I may propound the theory 
that no rehgion has obtained supremacy, or at any rate definite 
establishment, in any great country except with the active co¬ 
operation, by force or favour, of the rulers, whether by conque^ as 
in Western Asia, or by patronage and protection, as in China, 
The direct influence and recognition of the State has been m 
indispensable instrument of religious consolidation. But until the 
nineteenth centuiy the w-hole of India, from the mountains to the 
sea, had never been united under one stable government; the counter 
was for ages parceUed out into separate principaliti^ ineptly 
contending for territory. And even the Moghul empire^ which was 
always at war upon its frontiers, never acquired universal 
'Phe Moghul emperers, except Aurungzeb, were by no m^s bigoted 
Mohammedans; and their obvious interest was to abstain from 
meddling with Hinduism. Yet the irruption of Islam into ^dia seems 
rather to have stimulated religious activity among the Hindus, or 
during the Mohammedan period various spiritual teachers new 

sects were formed, and theological controversies divided the in¬ 
tellectual classes. To these movements the Molmmmedan govern- 
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mwit* tnwsi luivc hctn fm* a lon^ hiine inHifferiGnt ^ anil nrdiiinj^ thi- 
dow swts tJic pHiiuapZu uf diutiiftl folamtidn wns miivtiml* TuwftnJ» 
the clditfl of the Ma^hiil fnipirci hott’tvvr^ HiiidtiLnn, pmvakiH] Zjy the 
bigntry of tlw cidpcror Aimuigzf^h, hwaiae a serious ekm^ut af 
polftieal disltirt>aiic^. Attempts to puppi-css foi^ibly the fullowEni of 
Naiiak fSuni^ juid the execution of the spintiuiJ h-julnr of the i^ikbs 
tlimed the Sikh» from iooffennive qnieti^s fpto fomaticol wuniora ^ 
oucl by tlie eighteenth centuiy they weiv lu open ra¥(dt agaiiifft the 
empira. They were, I tliink, the moRf formidable embodiincut of 
militant Hinduism known to Indian history. By tins time, ajun, 
the IMamthaB in fwiith-VVest rn<iia were t]«!liirifig themsefres the 
championji of the Hindu religion I^tohainniediiii oppression, 

and to the Sikhs mid J^fomtluiR the di^iocHtioii of the 3ifaghiil empire 
m&y be veiy largialy attributed* \V& have here a notable csarnplc of 
the dyiutmie powicr nyon poUdes of revolts that lire genemtod hy 
rGliginiis fermentation ; and a proof of the strength that can be 
exerted by a juicilltc inorganic polytheism an self-defence^ when 
rnnhitiouii rebels proclaim themaelv^ defcndcrs of a faith, llie 
M/irathas and tljc Sikhs founded the only nilerehips whose armies 
could give the English scrioua trouble in the field durCcg thi- 
niucteenth conttity, 

fin the whole, however, when wx? aurvey the history of lisdla^ anrl 
compare it with that of Weatum Aafn, we may say tliat although the 
HitidaH are perhaps the ninst intennely religioUH people in the world, 
Jiindui>tn] has nei er beoji^ like Christianity^ Ifllam, and to woiiie extant 
Ritddhism, il religion cptabJished by the State* Xor luw it suffered mueJi 
from tlieState^s power* It aafcnw fltmnge,indcedtthiit ItfohansmedaniMn, 
a compact pro^^lytmng faith^ closely united with the clvU roienthip, 
«hoiild liave 80 slightly modificiM^Jricig Mven ceatorics of dominion, Ihl^ 
infinitdy divided poiythcbin. Of course Moliuiiiinedaiiisni made maiir 
coiiverto, and ojiiKxcd ii condderahle iiumiMjr of the popuktion— 
the effect wai^ mther to fltiffen tiian to Inojte the bonds tlmt belli the misin 
of the people to their teuiitiomd dmnities, and to the inttitutioii nf 
i^tea. Moreover, Ihe antagoniifm of the t n o rd igion^ the jiopu lar and 
the dynmticywoji a perpetual akinent of weakni^ in a Mohammeihui 
enijpire. In India pah Uicisin midd not be crushed, as in Wiateni 
Asia, by Islam ; neither could it be cun trolled and administerefl, os in 
Kostero ^\sia ^ yet the MogJitd emperor^ maiingcd to keep on guoff 
Unns with it, so long iis they arihered to a policy of tofemtion. 

To the MohanimEdfm empire has siiccwded tumthcr foreign 
duminioii, which pmetirsed i>ot nirroly toietanct, but complete religimia 
imutniity* Looking back over the periud of lOO yeoi^ (rom 1757 to 
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1857, during which the British dominion was gradually extended over 
India, we find that the British empire, like the Roman, met with 
little or no opposition from religion. Hindus and Mohammedans, 
divided against each other, were equally willing to form alliances with, 
and to fight on the side of, the foreigner who kept religion entirely 
outside politics. And the British government, when established, has 
so carefully avoided offence to caste or creed that on one great 
occasion only, the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, have the smouldering fires 
of credulous fanaticism broken out against our rule. 

1 believe the British-Indian position of complete religious neutrality 
to be unique among Asiatic governments, and almost unknown 
in Europe. The Anglo-Indian sovereigiity does not identify itself 
with the interests of a single faith, as in Mohammedan kingdoms, 
nor does it recognize a definite ecclesiastical jurisdiction in things 
spiritual, as in Catholic Europe. Still less has our government 
adopted the Chinese system of placing the State at the head of 
different rituals for the purpose of controlling them all, and 
proclaiming an ethical code to be binding on all denominations. The 
British ruler, while avowedly Christian, ignores all religions ad¬ 
ministratively, interfering only to suppress barbarous or indecent 
practices when the advance of civilization has rendered them obsolete. 
Public instruction, so far as the State is concerned, is entirely 
secular; the universal law is the only authorized guardian of mor^s; 
to expound moral duties officially, as things apart from relipon, 
has been found possible in China, but not in India. But the Chinese 
government can issue edicts enjoining public morality and rationalism 
because the State takes part in the authorized worship of the people, 
and the emperor assumes pontifical office. The British government 
in India, on the other hand, disowns official connexion with any 
religion. It places all its measures on the sole ground of reenable 
expediency, of efficient administration; it seeks to promote indus^ 
and commerce, and material civilization generally; it carefully avoids 
giving any religious colour whatever to its public acts; and the result 
is that our government, notwithstanding its sincere professions^ of 
absolute neutrality, is .sometimes suspec^ of regarding all religion 
with cynical indifference, possibly even with hostility. 

Moreover, religious neutrality, though it is right, just, and the only 
policy which the English in India could possibly adopt, has certain 
poUtical disadvantages. The two most potent influences which still 
unite and divide the Asiatic peoples, are race and i^igion; a 
government which represents both these forces, as, for instance, in 
Afghanistan, has deep roots in a country. A dynasty that can rely on 
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the support of an organized religion, and stands forth as the champion 
of a dominant faith, has a powerful political power at its command. 
The Turkish empire, weak, ill-governed, repeatedly threatened with 
dismemberment, embarrassed internally by the conflict of races, has 
been preserved for the last hundred years by its incorporation with the 
faith of Islam, by the Sultan’s claim to the Caliphate. To attack it 
is to assault a religious citadel; it is the bulwark on the west of 
Mohammedan Asia, as Afghanistan is the frontier fortress of Islam 
on the east. A leading Turkish politician has very recently said: 
‘ It is in Islam pure and simple that lies the strength of Turkey as 
an independent State; and if the Sultan’s position as religious chief 
were encroached upon by constitutional reforms, the whole Ottoman 
empire would be in danger.’ We have to remember that for ages 
religious enthusiasm has been, and still is in some parts of Asia, 
one of the strongest incentives to military ardour and fidelity to 
a standard on the battle-field. Identity of creed has often proved 
more effective, in war, than territorial patriotism; it has surmounted 
racial and tribal antipathies; while religious antagonism is still in 
many countries a standing impediment to political consolidation. 

IVhen, therefore, we survey the histoiy of religions, though this 
sketch is necessarily very imperfect and inadequate, we find Mohamme¬ 
danism still identified with the fortunes of Mohammedan rulers; and 
we know that for many centuries the relations of Christianity to 
European States has been very close. In Europe the conflicting 
ardour and intellectual superiority of great theologians, of ecclesiastical 
statesmen supported by autocratic rulers, have hardened and beat out 
into form doctrines and liturgies that it was at one time criminal to 
disregard or deny, dogmatic articles of faith that were enforced by law. 
By these processes orthodoxy emerged compact, sharply defined, irre¬ 
sistible, out of the strife and confusion of heresies; the early record 
of the Churches has pages spotted with tears and stained with blood. 
But at the present time the European States seem inclined to 
dissolve their alliance with the Churches, and to arrange a kind 
of judicial separation between the altar and the throne, though 
in very few cases has a divorce been made absolute. No State, in 
civilized countries, assists in the propagation of doctrine; and 
ecclesiastical influence is of veiy little service to a government. The 
civil law, indeed, makes continual encroachments on the ecclesiastical 
domain, questions its authority, and usurps its jurisdiction. Modem 
erudition criticizes the historical authenticity of the scriptures, 
philosophy tries to undermine the foundations of belief; the govern¬ 
ments find no interest in propping up edifices that are shaken by 
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internal contTOvmiw- In Slohflmimejliin Asia, on Hie other hmwi 
the conneiiflii between the nrthucloX Ihith and the States u (irmly 
niRinteiiied, for tlw solidwitj in so close that disniptioiM would 
he ilanjj^eixius wd a Moliarain«inn mlership over a nwjoTity of 
tmbeJiei'eni would ^ill he perilously iinstahl^ 

From this (nndUivo of thing* I liavc cndoAvtiiired to show Lhat the 
historiod rcifttinns of Buddhism and Hiiwlgism to the State liave 
lieen in Uie t»jst, and are still in the present time, very different, 
'niere hiw always csisted, I suhiiiit, one cssentiul distinction of 
priiidplc. Rel^dous propngfttion, forcible conversion, aidcil ^d 
abetted by the e*fl«itive power of the Stated and by laws agnuust 
herwiy or diissenl, have been defended in the wad by the doctors of 
Islam, luid formerly bv Christian thcologinns, by the axiom that nil 
nieanH are justitifthlc for extirpating &1 m tcMhers srho drew souls to 
perdition. ITie right and duty of the eivil magistrate to maintein 
trulh. in regnnl to which Bosauet declared all Christians to be 
[inanimoua, and which is sHU aflirmwl in the Litnny of our Chureh, w 
A principle from which no government, thretj centuries agOydisBEnted id 
Uicury, I hough in practice it wiis necessary to handle it caiitiouidy. 
t do not think that this principle ever found its way into Hinduism 
or Buddhism ; I doubt, lliut is to say, whetlwr thedvil govcnimciit was 
at any time cnbctl in to afwisl propagation of tliose religion* aa part 
of ib dirty- \or dg I know that ll»e StntMi of Eimtem Asia, biyoi^ 
the [Nile of Islam, claim or exercise Uic right of insisting on certain 
floctrims, because they are tree. The uimtlc manifestations of tbe 
religious spirit Ibreughont Asia, constimlly breaking oat in various 
forms nnd (igures, iii thainnatur^, mysticnl inspiretiuu. In orgies 
and secret Societies, have always disquieted Asiatic State*, yel, *0 for 
as 1 cAii aacertnitt, the employment of fomr to tepeBB tliEm Im* 
idwiiys been justified on administmtive or political ground*, a* 
distinguisitable from theulogicnl motives pure and simple. Sreptia 
luid agnostics have been particularly marked iiul for pcrKenitmn m 
the west, but I do not think that they linve boon molested in 
China, or Japan, where they abound, because they sddoiii meddle 
with politics. It may perhap* be admitted, however, that a govem- 
ment which undertakes to regulate imjairtially all rites and worahip 
amnng its subjects i* at a disadvantage by coniparis™ with a govern- 
ment Uiat aete as the reprewntativi- of a great church or an exclusive 
faith. It bears tho sole undivHded rEsponsibility for mCMure* of 
repression; it eaniiot all^ divine comiromd or even tbe nbligation of 

punishing impiety for the public good. 

To cupclude. 'in Asiatic State* the Kuperintendence of religious 
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afTftiry ufaci integraJ KiLribiite tif ilm Huvurv^iitj^ wbii'li no ^voniment, 
except the EngliKh in Indio, Kao yet ventnrod to relinqotKh ; md evgji 
in India tluA h not dune wjtlia-ut ^nie mkt for i^Ligiun and puIitJcfl 
Are hL[[I intermingled tkrcKighoiii ilic world ; tlicy act and rvact upon 
eacri other elsewhere* They are still far from being diaentatiglixl 
in our own country^ wJicrv tlie tlicary UiaI a guvuminciit iu its callcntive 
diATucLer onist praff^H and even pmpsgatQ aome religion hA-’i not been 
veiy long obsolete. It waa mAintained seventy yc^irs agu by a gnat 
ptateaman who wa^ Already rlbhig intu pruniinenee, by Mr, Gladstone, 
Xliti text of Mr. Cladritonc's Ai:gunient,in his book on the rclatioij^ vf 
the State with the Church, was Hooker's HAviagt tlie religioiiri 
duty of kings is the weigh Lieut part of tlieir flovertignty: while 
Macau lay, in cirtleizing this position* iaei^ted that tlic tiioiti* if not 
tlie onlvt duty of a government, to which all oLlwr ohjerU niiii^ be 
Kubordiiiate* was the prutix-Liciii of penBons and jimperty. TJicse two 
eminent politicians were, in fact, the eham pious of tlic miciunt and 
the modem idcM of sovereignty, for the ih^ry tiiut a State ia tmund 
to propagate the religion lliut it prufe^tasi was for many ecntuiies the 
accepted theuiy ofull Christian and Mohammedan rulcrdupa^ iliough 
1 tJiink thia theory now survives only in iMohuiiimudfui kfr^oms. 

As the indueuee of iirligloii in the nphure of politics dcelineSt tiie 
State becomes natumily iea« «inc?enieti with the superiiitendenee nf 
religion ; and tJiG tcnrleuey of eoustitutiuindgoverumejitA seems to be 
towanla abcuidoning it* The Etaten that Iwive eouipletdy dL'<uHdved 
connexioii with ecclesiastical iinttitntious arc ttic two gn^at rt^ublies, 
Uie United States of America, and hrunce. We can even discern ut 
this momenta moivemciiL LowahJ conpiitutiona] reforms in Mobam^ 
medan ^Ulo* mid if it snceefifls it will be mo*l inU-reating tn observe 
the cfTect which iibemt reform* will pnaJiiea upon the relation of 
Mohan]riiedan goveiTm:M:Jits wiLli tha domiiiaul falUu aud on which 
side the reljgimjs temihem will be arrayed It b certain, however, 
that for a long tame to come rcllgiou will continue to be a pobeui 
IhcLur in Asiatic politics; and I nsay add that the recouclliatio'n of 
civil with rcl^iutu liberty is one of tJic muBL Arduous of the many 
problems that ennfront ei^iliified doininion in Asia. 
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Ik no fleld of knowledge hiu edcntiJiC reseaicli niadi- greater 
|irDgrC33 during the piuft bftlf-centiny tlmu in onthropnlogy. 
among all Uic anbdtvifriona uf anthropology none iu n»» fasrinatiiig, 
uf Jins yielded iiioiv important rvsulbv thnn the esouiiiiiation and 
enmparisOD of the reli^oiis of the Imw culture. The chapters on 
Mythology and Animism in Piitititiof published thiity-sii 

years ago, were the first serinua auil well-gronndetl attempt to analyse 
what was then known about the idenn nf manlsind in uarly stngw of 
cirilisatioii. The publication of that work gave on impetus to 
rtscoreh that has never slackened. But with all the knowledge ainue 
nceumulaied, and the various Oebatea to whieh it has given rise, 
nothing boa yet been discajvertd to invalidattf Professor 1^’lor# 
method; nor, thougli some detads liavt been rjueitioned, have his 
gcMiol muclusioiw Iked shaken. This is emphatic tefitimoiiy to the 
learning and judgement—in a word, to the genius-that found 
eitpressiou in hia book and imuk it a model for sulw^ucnt students. 

Starting, then, from the ground he won for science in these fiunous 
chapters, reaeaivh has taken during the ImL few yeoi^ with ever- 
increasing osaiduity, two prinripiil directioua, Lnjuiry ho* been 
oddreiWHl iirst to the relations between magic and religion, and 
«M>ndly to tlw: i)uestion of belief in * a rdativcJy Su|mnie Being 

In UlC former direotion it has been particularly Ireitfiil, Dr, 
has enunciated n theory of the (aaential opposition of mngic, the 
attempt tn contiol and u* natural foreea by mwus which we 
recoguia os unadeiitific and fiitile, and religion, the conciliation of 
superior beiiujs. AKordiiig to this thimov mogie pree^e^ 
religion won only resorted to when magic wm found to fail, when the 
convirtiuu was brought home to mure sogneioua miud* * that riu^I 
ceremonies and incantatiujis did not reaUy this i^dts who* 

thev Were designed tu preducaj and which tltc majori^ O 
simpler fellows still halicved that they did actu^y prodii* - Ihc 
theory is both on account of ib definiteniaB and it* aim- 
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plidly, ThiB not the ooesuEioiii tfl KcnminB it in detail; but one 
dr twd dhwbnratimiM may bt penuitU-d by tlic 
The rise of religion by way of oppfwitiun to ningie cuii^ of course^ 
never be llistdticolly proved; f,r it ncnirrud tiuriii|^ timeii 

when the written necunl wiw hot iiA yut. So (hr na it Wits on nny 
living eXAmpId of peoples still dwtHtnto of rdigitin, it is cone-emod 
mftiniv with a group of tribes in Central Austiuliiu Unfortunately, 
the explanGi^ who report the case nowhere tell us how (hr they nire 
acquainted with the dialeeta spoken, or throngh what medium tlioir 
communications were made, llie belief of the trihea in quwtion are 
the subject of ixmtraverHy; ami it ia not im|KK^ti]ii^ m Mcisrr. 
Spencer md Gillen then3 ^elvd* inti mate, that their npedal ciren m- 
stances may bo largely responiiible for an uiiusuid development of 
niBgical pnurticeft. On the whole, it wma to ril« that no genera] 
theory can be iyifely built, in the present state of otir knowledge^ on 
the belief and eusion^ of tlic ilrunta and their neighbour. 

Meanwhile, the cliwte nnnnaxion hotweeii magic and reHji^'on at all 
fctagefl of d^-ihVation b«»nies mote and morv apparcjit, the further 
reisearch is corriccL It h abundjuitly illustrated by Dr. Fraswr* 
It Im been iUiistnited in some detail for the religion of ancient 
^feiico by Hr, Prenw, who is also of upiiiion tiuit the true reading 
of the facts requires the uoiieluHiun that magic preceded animism^ 
and thcrefurv pioc'eded wonihip^ Aecorditig to thb tlieory, if 1 
undervtanri it anght, the chief ceremonies of the Mexicoji ndigion 
were intended to have a lEiagical efFect upon the godth The gocLi 
were nnturo'gudp. They were depetidcnt upon tlmse eeixriiiuuies fur 
the preaervadan, the renewal, and the iuereii»e of their power. At 
first men perfonued ceicmuiiiea inteiHled to operate directly upon 
external phenumemi, or to augment their own miigfctd. power. But 
when iiriimisfUi appeared and tlic conception of godi^ arosev men 
thereafter performed tlio^ cenenioTiics, or nthep# Mice tbcui^ for the 
benefit of the gods. QTie end was the same—the eoiitinunncc of the 
round of tlie actasons, and the iiurreoae of fcHid and other thlugs 
newssaajy to human life. Only the means w^^re clumgwl. InHtead of 
stn'nng after thuse obj«:!ts directly, men stfovo to enahle the gods to 
produce them. Without tlic oKfiatanre of mankind the gotb would 
liecome pawerle?^ j unlcfsy the renewal of their yuuth and Rtffmgth 
were wrought by tiie inogieal rite of sLcrifioe thoy woidd grow uIJ 
aiul wither away, if not disappear outright i and with tJiem the 
world would sink into night and the huirjon nice he eitingnisbed. 

Dr. Freiiha has more recently Iwen jJTOsectiting his researohea 
among the tribes of modern Maxieo, Thusfl of us who have followed 
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the repnrtii hu bn* been able iu send boine, kirnw that he luw found 
many romaina of the old yet vlgormis, u%'hi liiiwrtig the 

supurfieiaUy ChrwtiBiiiiecd peoples. We luv auticipetmg hearing 
rtnmething of hia di«flveri«( ftteu his own lips iu tliis icetisin. We 
uwolt with still raoiv iutereKt iJic mure eoinplete arfonnt hcreaftar, in 
wliieh he wiU donbtltsw de'-’clop his tlwciiy tiud hrinfi into full light 
the numeruus points at ]irujtt.'ut dark tn us. 

Other inquirers—and here Mr. .tVjidrew Inng bus led the way— 
have fotind snlvation in the th»Tf uf *u relatively Supreme Iking \ 
evolved at mi early stage of humnn spceuliitioiai and subsequently 
overbid by aniiuLmi, or the belief in spiriU This in sulwtanM it 
is needles* to point out, hf» liwn the theory of the Falbew of the 
Chrirtimi Churdi from the reiuoteot period, and of othen* who have 
Juid tbeoloHieal axes to grind, only mtotituting diving revelation for 
humiu] speculation as Uk true miuths of the tidief in the Supnmic 
Iking in {jutsUuu. Ttomiiiiis of this belief have Inam suppoeetl to 
U- found everywhere in the lower culture; but «riww mnlKi^y 
htw chieliy iwg!^ «f blc year* Mmuitl the Australiau evidence ^lat 
evidence is to u great latent conflictii^ and nncartaiii: 4 uid where 
it {» practically certain it is extreincly difficult to intoqtrnt Among 
the eeuLral tribi» fully wjnipped tdentific explorers like Mt^s. 
Siumcer luui Gillen Imve failed to detect, any actual Ijclref m « 
‘relatively Supreme Beiug\ except iu a single tribe, ilie hait^. 
The most they found in other tribes wn* a bogey ftamod Tvriuiyink*, 
with which the women and children were guUal: the boy. were 
tudeceived lit initiation into nwmhoaiL 'ilie explorers were tnaibid 
on fully initiated men. It is probahle, Uierdbre^ that they ^e- 
tratal die secret bdiet us well as the dsrenioiiio of the tnbo as 
deeply aa Ibeir kiiowletlge of the language, (the eitout of which we 
do not know) permitt«l. On the other hand, Germ^ mifisionanes 
canvansuit with the Arubto language, and after a testdenco of t^y 
veare in the wuntry, have given us a widely diveigenl report They 
tell us that the ^VrunU definitely believe iiilhccsistonMofebuiin^ 
Bring, rii* «t-d that they have in addition reh^ their 

„wt, forefathers to the dignity of gods. TTic oontredichon hetweim 
these two statemeritii W sndi IJjot it in nut to bo fuxomitod for^ 
merely supposing that while Meson. Spenoer lUid Gillen visi^ 
uuc branch of the Aninta, .Mr. Strehlow and his eolW*^ 
among anctbeT hnuieh a few niiUs oft, have drawn their luformatimJ 
exclusively from the latter. 'I’his information prewnte the super- 
iiofiiwl lieing. believed in by the Amnto and the apolb^ 

sized to n degree beyond anything recoguizcd by ttathrupologmls 
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elsewhere in AustraJia. It h true that elsewboro m AtiAtmlm wirlier 
Bcttletw mid iii£«sioEimie^ reported the Udiff in ■upernnliiniJ persouo^^ 
dt^ified Uy nstiie ur iuiplleatiun as supreme Ijiter ajid 

mona acenmte inquinea, fsuch a# those of Di\ ilowitt^ to whidi I 
Atn about to tt'ferj imve sli^u-n tlmt Ujum: ruporta are dot io bo wJiolly 
relied oii. It u nut dllliriLlL to assign a ™iAe for this* In no ease 
proliahlj was tho Eiinipcmi Teporter idtiated into the tribd injfttodcs. 
Accordingly he did uot obtain full difidusure of the fai±K; and luch 
fbcb be did learn were not properly iindemtood owfng to bis own 
proconceptiooK. ITie iMitnc catises may liavi: btsen upnmtive lu the 
case of Air* Streblow and lihi cuUeugues. They have crerbiinly not 
been initiated; their chararrb'r as tnisSLoiwieai wouJd be likely to 
prevent n ftw communication to them of the teaching asHueiatnd with 
the puberty oeremonies; luid there are few inisflionartef wlio tuu 
divert Lbvuiseivea as mmpietely aA Callaway or Cudringtou of pro- 
possessionn in their mqdries into savage bolief* They nsay, of «umv 
have conquered theyu Jujpedimeiitjt It is fair to »ay that lu yet 
wa luive only b^giDontaiy^ id:ateim;Dt» from them. A connectc^l 
Bccoiint ij% however^ ld couth; uf publioitioi}, mid we most await 
completion before bdi^in a poflition to judge ofita value. 

Throt^hout Australia the material cultuie of the trilw is singu¬ 
larly uidform. But in tlie south-oast many of tlic tTitx;s exldbit 
clearly-marked ojivofiro^ in their soeud InstitutionsL^ Tn this 
r^on^ tboiigli not confined to the socially advaiiced tribes^ the bebof 
Lf found ill a siipcinatuml being who is spoken v[ m *Fatlier\ He 
is the guardian of the instittitioiis and eerumouitsi of tha some 

of which he established* His origio lb generally unknowu ; and 
since hfi still lives it Jioa been cundufled that be Is ddiiiitdy regonled 
as eternal. There are traditions of bis liaving formerly Jiii'ed on the 
cartii and perfomied various niarveLi. AW? he usually, but nut 
always, dwdlB in the sky, where he is sometlincy pointed out as a star i 
hut he still vbits the emth from time to time* In considering this 
coneeptioD it U first of all uecessmy to understand wliat the native 
idea of Father is* It Ik by no mcm^ tiie ^mnie iis oura It is nut 
ttfi individual rdatiomhip; it is the title of a class* If I am mi 
Australian child I call ‘father' not only my mothers hnsbaid 
(or all her hnsbands if Khe have j^i'miTirM-nLatcit) but all hU brotliei^ 
whetlier children of the smile parents or more remote ndations whoiii 
he regards, in oecortloiice w ftli tribal xeekuuing, oh hrothem, Aloreovcr^ 

' ^ prasrol uAvvfvl, Ruhiwrthe Un IstJujr iidimiOtji ofmmi 

(in, ^niMrrtpoTf BIS! Pijq,) that thise tribes rv|ireM^ii tltp oldott am] mml 
primitive flliwluni of the Austraiimi [Mipulatlan Mid cultjire- 
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it includes uU those who were initwt«d into nitifthood at the 
ccremonv lu my mother’s huahtiiuL tt will be sceti»there faiv, that 
Father is a very comjrehensive tmii. It do« nut, tiowcver, nwta- 
Aarily—perlinps'doert not ill iiDV ciwe—iiicluile the irlca prcdoniiiMit 
in our miiida of Uegetter- It J*lenl«^ so far aa wt can trmieilate it int.i 
Ei^iish woitK to nujUJi all thoi* men who Iwive n special pnwadMW 
and nuthurity over Uic pei-aon using it. In many case* if the child 
be young (or later, f^irticularly if u girl), the mother's husband may 
liavc special rights almost amountiiig, subject to trilwl usage, to 
ownership of the child. But it is frLi|UcuHy mutely hoimrifiiv for 
it is common to aridress all dder men iudiB’erenUy as ‘bather . 
Dr. Uowitt recegnito in the tmdiliniw relating to this siii«rhuiniui 
Father Ibf ideal of a trilial Headman, skilful in the use of weapons 
■dl-powerful in ino|pc^ and lilwiid to his ow^i jK-ople, w o 

doiis MO iiijurv or viulcnee t« any inie, yet treats with scvurityany 
ht«ad] of cusbim nr tribal morality. N’o <wtiial jHayai^ art adiii^'tl 
to him, but sometimw liia mime is iiuokeil m cermnoiiiis, a 
of mud or day is mode rtpruMintitig him, and donass tal» pi*** 
Around iL VVhare tlwae oceur w« liavc not esaetly woi^ipi but the 
cerm fttmi wliidi worsiiip might easily develop. Etumity d«» 
,M,l aeem to Im afliniicd of him. Ilia origin, it is tnie, is imolv^ 
in duiraeteristic nupieiicss; and he does not die, bertiiM ijnl™y dies 
unless bv violent* nr roiigie. In the sky Ik is out of reavb of violeiiec; 
iind hia imigic is superior to all other. 

Sueh A being «umot fairly be dtscribed lu ii g«d. unless we enlarge 
the meaning of that temi to include eveiy Iwiiig above the Liimmon 
human plane, whether womliipped or iioL Nor i1ob< hv look like » 
peftonage who liad been a god once and bad n-liied from the bu^neiw. 
He ha» uot been supuneded by the worship of spirits, V anu™ kiutls 
of spirits art believed in. The apinU of the dead skid in r^anl to 
him like the dduni of the tribe otound their licudmaii. Thoe and 
other supernatural biiings often receive the llatteiy of fear; but uoiw 
of them are worthipped. The Hribal All-fatlier', aa Dr. Howitt 
him, is umch mot® probably a mytliical medicrne-man, waiting, Uka 
Bomai-MaJu, the culture-hcico of the Alurmy Idanden, for the cfowi. 
of apoth««k Tliat crown wiD now never encirtle his brows! it would 
liavu tMiiurcd a further devciopmeiit of native culture which tm 
intrusion of the white muu aod the cotiseH^''* bniak-up of native 
society have rentlcniii impowible. 

The same maybe said of the Kaitidi Atnatu, the nearest nmdiW^® 
in Central Austnilia to the tribal Albfalher of the sou^^easl. He 
i« conceived as a gigantic native living beyond the sky with a liberal 
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!iupp]jr «f wriim, wJio am the jftars* oJid e?Oii^equentJv of chjtdrajt Imiii 
Komc of whom the Kuitidi aii: du!i4'ei)[.led. Hu ii ajuiI to hnve inArle 
Jiimscif iiir hock in the piuct. The worluneiutlup e]uuit>v, fur a 
most iinpdtrtsnt jjurt of hi^ auatoiiiy Jiiul beeM fai^guttui. PurhapA, 
however, the stuteuimit Lliai he mode JiimiuJf i^t nn more thiin a va^ie 
guess—eviai, it inny he, A giieSN made oil the spur of the iiiouit-nt hv 
u native nr A group of itAtivi:^ to wJiuirj the ijuestion orhi-i origin h(ui 
never been piuseiiUil heforo. 

It Would not be At aU temnrkttbk that such h tjuextion shoulrl never 
have ocoiUTed to tJicm pioriously, or if it had tiiAt they should never 
hftvc followed up the speeulatton. We umtu ii loistiike in try ing tii 
uieojiuiie (Hit and fiystcmatiifc tlie Fjeliefs of uncivilised hunimiity. 
Travellers, iiiisaiuimries; iiriimtific ntudents, wc are nil Lraijied in 
schools in which the objeets of oar particukr Btiidiwa nre caiefiiUv 
liOTted, labelled, mid pifi^'uii-holBd ; and we expect to liiid the same 
process tu iiiiiiihi nourished entirely on tnulitioii, Btrange to our 
iiiutlindB, and ehieliy culiccutrated on totally diflerent objccLa Wt 
loiget that their tdeiix lur not like Christiftn dogmas fiirmulated in 
written crvfds of which evmy word Jias been the anbjert of centuries 
of scholaHtic disputatitHi. On the contrary, the ragucncfit of roivnge 
idemt is one of tli« chief difflculties ciptirieiifed in tlie attempt to 
probe the depths of the savage mind, ft is not tneiely un unwilling* 
HIM to communicate to tlm white man their beliuJit; nor js it merelv 
the observer’s tinfamiliarity with tlm tniijis of thought evolved hv men 
ill the lower culture that himlen his d*«igii to grasp, aadmiJntc, mid 
reproduce their creed. It is, above iJl, tile doudy and elusive cluuac- 
ter of the creed itM-lf, if that nmy be chUhJ a cr^ wJiicii u often no 
inori: than a congeries uf cunlindieLory talcs and formles-s lialfunfOn- 
si'iniis apeeulatiuus, 'nie teHtimony, express or imptied, fmcuii everv pnrt 
of the world ia the Anme, I do not know that it can be siimmDd up 
Ix'tler Uian in the words publisliHi: forty year* of an acute and 
trustworthy writer who luid lived for six or seven years among the 
Aht* of Vunoouvar Idond. He says: ' Generally speaking, it is 
iiccestiury, I think, to view with suspicion iiny very Jugular (leconut 
given by traveller* of the religion of wragHt; their real ladJgiaiis 
notion* cannot be separated from the vague Aiid mifonued as well a* 
bestial mid giutcs^uu mythology witii wliich they ore inttTiubi«l, 
'ihc faint struggling eftort* of our natures in so early or so little 
advnnrwd a stage of iiiural and intellectual eultivutioi) can produce 
only a medley of opinions and belief* not to be dignified bv the epi- 
Ihet reiipous, which mu Jadd Io«*Iy by the people them^ves, i«id 
arc neither vay eadly discovered nor cxjilained. In a higher stage 
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aiwamt* iiyateinal«iiipf, in * more or l«w lw^vpUbl<^ ond nawpoble 
form, of tbc timlefiiied notion* « hith freqiwntly acwpnpMty «id forai 
A pM nf buuian ftpiiretiiition rwpectiiig olycct# siipposcd to be more 
tlittii humoD, i» Uie work, not of bot of iiJtellBctiiMl ond 

civilised inindB.’ Tlwo, recadling the fvt that lie two vem 
among the Aht* with libs attention (.MBBUntly directed lowaid* the 
subject of their rdijjiou* bclicfk, before he could discover tliat they 
iMascMttl rniy isl™ M ov^mUing power or a fbtiire rtate of 

«i»teJice, he goes on:-‘'lhe people ore extremely miwilli.ig to 
speak of what i* iiiVJSteriouii or akin to the spiritual m tlieir ideas i 
not, it appear*, from u sense of the saeredne*, of the ideas but from 
a notion ttwl evil will naiiJt from any free onmmunicatwn on ki»:1i 
subjects with fortignew* Evuii after long oHiOaintMice it is only now 
and them when “T the vdn“, that the millen, sUBpieiouji nature of 
theaa people will rcla* tuid permit tlieiH to open a vomer of Ibtnr 
mind* to a foreigiiet who poascase* their coiilidence. Tlwv gen* Jf 
bemo by *aving that uo white man is able to undertland Uic 
teries of wh'ich they will speak. - Vou know iioLhing about such 
Uuug*; only old Indiana am appreciate tbeoi," is a cmm.wn rem^k- 
And in nine cos® out of ten so imuiy He* and inisatat*ment.i^m«»l 
tip With the nx^int, dtlier iHreMy forih<> purpose of the 

inquirer, or owing tn tliK iinenlighfceUHi eonfusion of the aava^ in 
thiiikino upon mligiou* subjects, that little ivliance cwi he pWi 
upon it. Also the opitiiona eaprtssed hy some of the natlvet nm 
found on exnminntioii to differ on m> many point* from those of 
other* that it is lionily pcasiblc to JutcerUiti the prevaUmg npinioas 

□f any trjbe,^ ^ - i * ^ 

if this be commonly triie-as I bdidve it is in sulwtiuiee-of 

people* in the lower oiltuiv. it cnables-nay. H compeU.-us to di^ 
count iimny «f tbu definite stotoments made coneemmg their 
It (ie«mnto for many of tlie contradictions with which anthmpolp^ 
are only too familiar. It exhibits a cniiditiun of mnid incompatible 
with the csistence of a * relatively Soprerac Being’ « a sava^^ dogma, 
but holding ill solution poisribilittas which on elevation of culture may 
nreripitate in more or Je*s fkfiiiiU- and syotumatie form. 

To this condition of mind I venture to appeal ,a a strong rea^ for 
accepting a theory of the origin of religioii ami tin: mutual reJatiom 
of mai™ and religion cpiitc difftincnt from cither of those previously 
n,enlion«i. 1 refrj- to the theory which Uy* prims^'cmpla*'" jn 
two factoi* I the resiso of pCHOimlity and Uie «n« of mystery- Jo 
«t forth tlii* theory at length is impossihle and prolosbly needless. 

‘ S|inwt, •SfrrtiM 4f hSthijc ti/f., 2M 
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f^t it flulKce tn mjf' that tnriv inaii Riirmundcd by tlit unknotrrt 
be Dppivssed by nwu unrt wotidcr luid tiie filing nf power 
whirb lay beliiuil cxt^mAl pliciitititinia. Interpn'tin^ tbow phena- 
incHfl ill llic tcmiA of Itu own coiutdoiitincss bt would regon] theni 
ft-t manifeMtntion^ of penwinAjity, Every pereaiwlity thiia maujrt!;»twJ 
would be powisisefi nf needs and potentialities akin to tliwN! be frit 
witbin hlnuelf. It would be tnei’itAblc tliat Jie ahaulrt eitdetivoiir to 
wiidliate or to ouiitro] these peniouiditiisr. Fnrtunotely be po«H!SiH>d 
in hi* OWN potejitiAlity Ibc iijuans of aecompljslijiig to a very larg*' 
cxtMt this object. Such inherent potenlialitv i* called by tile Irtn 
quoian tribe* of Xortli Amciieii oremda, by the Sloiuui wahaa, bv the 
AlgoDijtiin mautinnirk. In one fomi or otlier it in probAbly ktiowji 
thioughout the lowor ctilturc. 

it it dilKcuJt to Tender the Kincept embodied in lhe!K> words 
orfnda^ walcau, mamtttat, by any oijc EiiglJiih wnrrl. 'ITiC woid I 
JmvB uBwl, potentiality, [HThaps expreiutcfi it best; but even that f* 
inad^UaU! for a concept lucluding *ueb various nntloii* as wjU, 
nn^{^ luck, aacredness, mystery. Its importBiire lo the ruligioii anil 
philoRophy of ilic North Amcrioiii Iiidtaii* was^ I ihiult, first pointed 
out by Mis* Alice Letcher, in a paper read before the Amcriran 
Association fnr the Advaiieemont of Sclmci! in 189T. It was more 
fuUy dwtissed five yoacs kter by Afr, J, N. fl. Hewitt, It, the 
Amtrieitn Ajakmpob>gi«L^ It was recoyiiized by Mewrs, Hubert and 
AJa^ ill lUmtie Sociolagiifnt for 130*. and idendlied with the 
hlelMesiaii Hw»ii, and with alniilar enneeptiom elnewfaere. UTley bad 
b«n largely anticipated in this by Mr. R. R. Afarett, In a striking 
paper read to the Brituli Aescpciation in 1833, and mihaeqncntly 
printed in FfAkkurv, We shall hnve the advauLuge of hcarliig him 
at [PDgiJi on the by anH bv- 

Meanwhile, the only point to which t nwd direct atteatlnn i* 
the vagueness of this potentiality, thl* ortHdo. Both In dirccLiou 
and in etteiil, it is undefined, mvateriotts.. True, different pcrwiiBlities, 
teal atiJ iraagitiarj^ urn not equally miHowed witli it. But it lui 
iitmiKpherc, an iulluen«v exIudiHl more or less by every one of them, 
and like lu, odour winetime* pervasire, sometimes Bubtle, some- 
tiriios faint, it b impasiiblc to assign litnifr to iL Man'* idations 


JL “ fnllcvvtatnneht nf tlie Unwry I vmttun- [o nriisr tii my Pi^idantioJ 

V t T..!? AnllinipolcfficnJ af thn Jlriikh AwoctatJon 

TO.fJi.JP 

' Aa.f niure reeeatly by Mr. Artlur Luvejey In Tht Mcnkt, voL .il. FTe 
dftwnben tile ‘ cneigy' of potentiality in qaesUun a* ‘a Jlfe^vinjE, 

laipwwnai rEierpty , inharlag in erwythiinr, not merely in renamali^. 

lawHnt»nvmcwltliiilUie«vlilftnwwiUtwirthiaea„iitfuclwa 
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vith full nnn-humiui pcrsanaHtiw are coiiftivcd (v* aiudogDu* with 
the rtUtlions of m(aj imiurig themwl^tis. Being* iiioire powerful 
tliOT liimseir Jic Biust invoke anil conciliate; ntKcis ha may direct, 
control, itibdup-, or even destroy. In cither case Jiis end is ^tied by 
acta iiiid words; tbese art the expreniion of his will, hu niyriic 
potentiality, in u word, hia oTtndfU They are rite* either mogioa] 
or ttligiotia. Directed to the hnuiat^inderit beings whom he believes 
to Buffound bill), and wltoin he must approiith with fear Hiid 
leveivoct, we call them religious. Directed to lieings who may he 
coerced, we call tlieia mogieal. But herti again, tlie line is by no 
means drawn with precision. Mnn'a ttremith or at lc«*t the omtda of 
some men, readies often oven to the coereioii of the trftiiaciendrnt 
iidjiga of hii iiniiginetioi). Hence magical procedure la found 
interwoven with the moat aolemn roligioua rites. 

Thus, according to this thcoiy, inngic nud rolipon spring from the 
aauio root. Vay, I diould hardly he wrung if 1 changed the metaphor 
and mid: Magic othI religion arc the twn fnera of one nteclal. Fwm 
the loweat irtage of oilture to the higlu-st they may l» dwrrihed as 
inseparable. Gods were not inveiitHl beca'Lse man proved unequal 
to the strain of ammging the affaire of the universe by himself; nor 
baa tins Hgc of religion betm everywhere preceded by the age of mag!& 
Yet the argument which points to the notable devdopment of magic 
and the foeblenesa Of absence of religion luDong the AtHtnilian t^ibe^ 
i« not without forec. tVhile 1 cantiot ndiuit the allegation that 
religion docs not wiat, I must admit that ibi devefopment is far 
exceeded by that of magic. To boioc cS^tent the allc^tjon of the 
Absence of religion depends upon our definiliod of religion. If we 
were all of us agreed eaactly wliat wc meant by religion, and exactly 
what we ineaiit by a go<i, a fetinh, and ho forth, we might not Hnd 
the problem of the origin of religion less dilltcolt to solve, but we 
should at all events have a cleuicr notion of its conditions and of the 
direction in whicii we )yere tn aecli n solution. 1 cnJUml help feeling 
that in these debates wu are very often not ad Idim, Oat atilhro- 
pologist, for exampK i» unable to see anj-tbitig religions in the rite 
of tiic AniJita: thev ore all pure magic to bim. yViiothcr, basing hia 
opinion on tbe samE evidence (that of Mesane Spencer luid Gillen J, 
holds that there is a stiting and unmistakable religioua element m 
Uicm, Both HtudeiiU cannot Ire using the tcnij Iteitginn in the same 
way. It seems to me a fidr inference from inueli of the Utcruture 
of the diacussion that wc ore not so fer frnin real agicMoeiit as wc 
Micni, and the posaibility of a rewmciliation between the themy that 
magic preceded religion and the theory that tlicy grew up together 
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&otit a cnfnmon rmL, nrlJl uxxvtuK; i» wc iKcome cunficioiui <tf the 
jirucri^iC tiicoilijig^ Ait^rh tn the phrafnoa We Mx, nliJ careful tu UAti 
tlMMii alwAva ill the Miinc ^iwc- I am aware that ihiA TCnuu-k iiiiiat 
E^rike you aa pAinfiilly obvimuf. 1 am iluL bure thitt it lA superHuouA 
uu that ncepupt^ i\ [any thing?: mneco] tbeniHAflvcsi mtJAt s^ticcisi^ifulh' 
h_v thtJr Yerj abviuuMic^* A iiion Juan been known to atiimWe ^>^e^ 
hin own (Inormafc, 

I util ^ing^ to suggest another possibility of reconciJLfition, Vaguo, 
uncertain^ and ecnitrudictory the savage iimy bo in his belie&i sluggish 
Jus Eoind may he m n?^rr] to mattern of speculation: In iimtteni 
t>f pnictieal importance* the provision of food and shelter, the 
protartion of his uromen and cliildrenf iukI thu defence of his little 
eonmuulty against nggrr-iAion by humAn foes nr the wilrl benata, 
he bf liouiid to be on Uic alert imd to acL Ilia wits oto therefore 
shorpanfHl for action. Action is natural to hioi^ luid tlioiigbi wbidi 
boa no Immediate ohjective in action U Htrange* The enetgles 
rvmainmg when tJie body ia oatiBlied willi fouch whvn slieltcr jji 
oAStired, and hostilitiaa against hia fellnw^mon or the lower anitnals 
are for the moment forgotten must be expended in other kinds 
nf action. AceonlixiglvT ritual is eimlvetl long beforie belief has 
Income dotinite and cogent. ititLiii] ^veras In a social rdatioris 
OA it docs ours» He applies linalogous rttyul h> bin tolutioriH with 
his uon-humofi surrountlijign. lienee the \^f>rt.h AniericATi Pawnee 
siunmoEied with ?song and donee and oilier elaborate rites the huiridocsf 
which were the muilistuy of his oxistEnce; and bn Imlmved tllAt 
Ills Dirnda^ put into ■cl'lnn in the rltuali compelled them to coino 
in answer to his call* Hence U]e Tunidja of Middle Celebes, before 
he taps a trei! for |jalui-wiiit^ ^mlltely expresses his joy nt finding 
it, BO long desiriK], ao long Mnjght, pretcivifl to be a loverp hold? 
a convemition with It, and woos it tu be hh bride. He aolemnly 
gives it u pledge of his love in the shape nf a roton^lcAf^ which 
he winds aroLind it. lie stmins it in a dose enibmce. lliis is 
iiQ mummery to hitiit whatever It niay seem to us. It ja the 

appointed manner nf appmor.hing a being who has power to give 
or to withhold the lic^uor he dcsireSt It bhid±J the tree to him and 
ciigiOgew it to xviider Id in the scni'ee he neerLs. When the timecuniei 
for the palm-wine to be tapped^ he takes bis bamboo viawd, pretends 
lo be the polm-trecV childj and amkA Jiis mother far tlia flrink for whicli 
he k thii>tjp. He anawerii ba beforo for the ti™, tdllllg btinself to 
drink to antietyj for the mother^i bicosbi iim full to overflowing, JJut 
at first he only luoigs up a sdiaII vcajial for fear the trta ahould 
be firightened and the sap foiL Later he will Imiig up a bigger 


1. Prcsidcnfs Address: E. S, Ilariltnid 

\vssc\t with AiiitAhle exi^Unntioivit wnd prH;,cr> fur drink (uldnswed 
tH the tiw-’ Tilt Toradjiis are MohainnJBdjinBj jutJ tho wre- 
iiioniw fldKiriiiHl iiiAj h«vs mfrered by tbo chrtiigfi of fiiilJi. Omx‘ 
tlic}' perhaps cxpreBHxi more plainly Uiu ndatiun of dependence in 
which Ihe lUftU utoftd to tiie tree. Whelher tliey did so or not 
matters little for my present piirpuK-, since it mnniftait lliit while 
on tiie one hand the tree is treated as ii sentient And sympaLlielic 
heiii^T oil tlie other hand the words and aebs employed have a value 
and foirc of their own which an necessary to onstire the awiuieseetire 
of tla: tree and the grMtifiention nf tlie suppliant's reqiiironieiits. 

I need uot illiistmte the pitKCsi further. From such ritual tis this 
it is in<fre1y a ulcp to the ritual aiUircsscd to weeptiiis or tools, to the 
apiriU of the dead, or It* the loftier beings who may cojilnl man* 
daHtmy> In short, the whole of magic and worship i* hen in 
gpnn. Man ia a creatni® of habit. These pnictictti carily becoina 
tnulitiouid. Tliey are performed because it is the cuatuiu: the 
ciiatoni of the flithct* handed on to the children niusl not be hmkeii. 
This is iho only reason commonly given by mon in the louer culture when 
ijiu^tioned. They know jio other reason: tliey do not think about it. 
Whatever thought originally preceded the action conoamud tlie prac- 
ticiAl (iniatioii Jiow to deal witii lieings imaguifd (*a for as «iy concept 
Iwd been formed of Hieni) in nJitluopomorjihic terms, rathw than 
Hpeculalivc niHMlioii# on their iiatun:, thejr origin, or Ibe extent of 
tJicir powers, 'nie* are left undefined; they are unknown or are 
ihemibjeet of individual opinion, lluctiiating and contnidiet<iry,bBcaiise 
it is not the outeoinc of au-Htainud and camnst reasoning. Action 
thus grew up in advance of spcciilatiDn. In tlic prepotency of uction 
1 find the cause of the vivid devebpment of ritmd In the lower culture 
ns eoiitwsted with the fcehleneKs of speculutfv* thtaight. Man acted 
tiMauH: he must Jict: becAUSC lie must ad he believed in the dlicaey 
of his acts. We may call ctirUun of hU acts iiiAgiea! and certain 
others feligimw. He himself drew no such line lietweeii tlicm. Un 
themiittiuy, not merely did he employ boUi kinds of rcraniDnies as 
they suited his purpose, hut one and the bhiiil ceremony wm often 
iniwle up of Mune cltuients which aecvrdiiig to the duHiution were 
magical and of other dements which wun; religious. I am not aware 
of any aavagn tribe whose ceremonies arc dtstilutc <if rdigiotis 
demenU We nre all familiar wiUi assertions by tmvdlcrs of the 
existcni-c of tribea alMulutelv without rdigimi. Wherever those 
assertions have b«n investigaled, they have turned out to ho fouiidcd 
upon imperfect lufotmAtion, iiiisuiiden.taiidiiig,orB iiarre* definition 
» Kvnijt, IM Jnfmf™' *« rf™ ATrkiprJ, ISS, M ilfteii. 
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of religion* But the prcdominaiicc of ritual over speculation in the 
lower culture does tend towards an earlier development of magic 
than of what we should call raligioii* In a sense, therefore, it is true 
that, among some tribes at least, an age of magic may have preceded 
the age of religion. Not that religious elements were ever wholly 
wanting; they were merely overshadowed for a time by the more 
vigorous growth of magic. 

Ill the same w^ay, to come back to the theory of a ‘relatively 
Supreme Being’, it may very well be that of the Powers or Person* 
alities imagined all around primitive man, one may sometimes in the 
process of ages have acquired a more or less assured predominance. 
In such a case, according as the rest receded into the background, 
the predominant Power may have appropriated their attributes and 
attracted and given form to many floating myths and superstitions, 
as a mountain peak gathers round its head the clouds and condense 
the vapours of the circumambient air* To it then would tend to be 
ascribecl whatever struck the imagination or needed explanation in 
the external world or tlie institutions and customs of the tribe* It 
might thus develop into a Bunjil or a Puluga, But our information 
does not at present enable us to assert that this was by any means 
the invariable course of human thought. 

In opening the sessions of this section of the Congress I do not offei* 
these remarks in any dogmatic spirit, or with intent to prejudge 
any subsequent discussion* That it should be unnecessary to say 
in a scientific assembly. But, in reviewing the recent progress of 
inquiry on some of the most vital anthropological problems relating 
to the religions of the lower culture, I have been struck with the 
strength of the cases presented^ by scholars who have approached the 
subject from different sides. It has occurred to me that I might per¬ 
chance make some small contribution to the solution of the problems 
in question, by pointing out (very briefly indeed and imperfectly, and 
certainly w'ith much diffidence) where the theories that have been 
evolved seem to conveige, and w'hat has been hitherto gained by their 
discussion* How far I have been successful I must lea veto the judge¬ 
ment of those who are in a better position than I am to form an opinion, 
especially to those who have been in actual contact with man in 
the lower culture- 
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PRE-ANIMISTIC STAGES IN RELIGION 

By EDWARD CLODD. (Abstract) 

Man’s reluctance to include himself in the results of the processes 
of evolution was due to the persistence of traditional beliefs, based 
on assumed revelation, as to his origin. Barely fifty years ago, when 
Darwin published his Origin of Species, he threw out only a brief 
hint that the theory of natural selection would ‘ throw light on the 
history of man because, as he afterwards explained, he ‘ did not 
wish to add to the prejudices ’ against his views. But from that 
time, (1) the demonstration of fundamental physical identity between 
man and the higher mammals; (2) the discoveiy, in ancient river- 
gravels, of artificiaUy-chipped stone tools and weapons evidencing 
man’s great antiquity and primitive savageiy, confirmed since then 
by the unearthing of corresponding implements in every quarter of 
the globe; and (3) tfee proofs of continuity of mental development 
throughout the orgtf^ world, established by comparative psychology, 
have made it clear that to study man apart from the universe is to 
misconceive him; it is to refuse to apply the master key to inter¬ 
pretation of the story of his intellectual and spiritual history. 

The question follows: Is there a period in that history on which 
we can put a finger and say. Here the higher mammals and 
show faculties in common, wherein the potential elements of religion 
are pre^ilrt: a stage prior to the animistic ? 

For help as answer no direct evidence is forthcoming! we have 
only inferences drawn from animal behaviour and possible survivals 
of primitive human conceptions. No clue to these latter is given by 
the remotest known proto-human, fragments of whose skeleton were 
found in Java sixteen years ago; nor can imagination, except in 
iinwa.iTa.nted licence, envisage the cults of the Palaeolithic rac». 
Modem psychology asserts that ‘the development of nmd in its 
early stages and in certain of its directions of progress, is revealed 
most adequately in the animal The anecdotal method of inquiry 
into the reasoning power of animals has given helpful results, but 
it must yield to the experimental, whereby, in see^ to bring a 
variety of acts under a general law, more certainty is secured. Of 
this also we are sure, that between man in the making—shall we say. 
Homo alalus, as the intermediate between Pithecanthropus erectus and 
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Memo sapiens ?—and the higher mammals of the Tertiary Period, 
there was in common the similarity of the impressions of the outer 
world made upon them through their sensory apparatus. That outer 
world, full of movements, sights, and sounds whose nature and signi¬ 
ficance neither man nor brute could know, was the one exciting cause 
of emotions among which affright had largest play. The animal, the 
child, and the ignorant adult, alike tremble before the unkno\ni and 
the unusual; fearing, yet not knowing why, or what, they fear. At 
the stage assumed, man had not conceived of phenomena as divided 
into the natural and the supernatural, or of himself as compound of 
material and spiritual. There was only the inchoate sense of sur¬ 
rounding power, and of powerlessness to cope \idth it; hence, the 
feeling of inferiority and dependence; and, withal, the dominant 
primarv instincts of lust and hunger which impelled him to be ever 
on the watch, ever equipped for the struggle for existence. 

Thus much may be lawfully assumed ; for the rest, some help 
comes from the extant lower culture. The psychical unity of man 
being proven, it is obvious that the nearer we can get to the mental 
standpoint of the savage, the nearer we are to primitive identities 
which have become blurred and obscured by differences arising among 
the superior races in their course along varying lines of development, 
and the more easily shall we be able to trace the origin of the higher 
in the lower psychology, and the persistent survival of embryonic 
ideas. We thus reach a stage of evolution anierior to what is known 
as Animism, or the belief in spirits embodied in everything. 

The root-idea in this Pre-animism is that of power everywhere, 
power vaguely apprehended, but immanent, and as yet unclothed 
w'ith personal or supernatural attributes. A striking example of this 
is given by Sir Herbert Risley, who, in trying to find out what the 
jungle dwellers in Chutia Nagpur really believe, says that he was ‘led 
to the negative conclusion that the indefinite something which they 
fear and attempt to propitiate is not a person at all in any sense of 
the word. If one must state the case in positive terms, 1 should 
say that the idea which lies at the base of their religion is that of 
power, or rather, of many powers. All over Chutia Nagpur we find 
sacred groves, the abode of indeterminate beings, who are represented 
by no symbols, and of whose form and functions no one can give an 
intelligible account. They have not yet been clothed with individual 
attributes; they linger on as survivals of the impersonal stage of 
early religion.’ ^ 

Identity with this, or near correspondence in thought, underlies 
the Melanesian and Maori belief in a power or influence called mana. 


’ Ptoplt of India, pp. 215-16. Calcutta, 1908. 
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tci wliich no piireonal (iualitii» art' attrihiitM* and whiuh can b* oon- 
vtryed in almo«t rvprythiiij?. With thi*, in brand niid indfflnita 
conwption. may btf ttiiuparwl thn kalcht uf ihu AuntrAlInn Dieri , 
the rt^urf nf the Torrtn islnndnw : the Tuarntim of the AJg&nkina, the 
KMJbMufa of the Dakotnnn. and the o*i or ofeiu/a of tha Iroquois; 
these last thivo having been, in eiurh ca«, mistrarslated Oad, giving 
enrTency to the belief that thn Red Indian nwen had conceived thn 
idea of One Great Rpiiit. Wutunda 1* ‘ that which makcft or hrirga 
tn paaa’, and the aame meaning oppltw to irmni'toi* and oH. The 
Bantu mvluHffU and the KnSir «Mjbdwniid« have no oonnewon with 
the idea of iK'nwnality. and in the Masai aiffa* Mr. Hollis auggeets 
tliat ‘ we may Imve primitive and undeveloped religions sentiment 
where the pcraonnlity of the deity is hanlly separated from etri Icing 
natural phnnontciia In early Greek rel^on Zeuu is^ the thun^ 
before ho becomes the Tlinnderer; and ' the oharaoteflstio appellation 
of a divine spirit in the oldest Hlrutum of the Romnn religion is not 
Anw, a god. but niftnsa. a powce. He bwomes di,Tts when he ohtaiw 
a name, and so is on the way to inquiring a de&iite peraon^iy/ ^ 
This stage of thn godddeu has an illuatration in Uerodotus {li, 51t>: 
when speaking of the rclttfigiaiw, Im says ‘ they gave no title or name 
to any of their gods, for they Jiud not yet heard any, but they 
called them gods t&'-lt} from some ajoji notion ad this, that thgy 
had set 0iYTn) in order nil things, and eo had the distribution of 

everything'' .. . 

It i« in theae and cognate eaamplaf, toO nnmfiroua to add, that 
wo see adumbralions of the passage in spiritual evolution frem a 
vngtie, abstraet Jfaturlflm to a dcBoite, ooncreto Animism, which 
must therefore be regarded as a secondary stage ratber than, ns is 
generally assumed, a primary stage. Thn main apology for this ^per 
la that, if the argument bo valid, apcculalions about the udgio or 
religion ae derived from nature worsliJp. animal worsliip, ghost 
worship, and so forth, may he found futUo, and emiphaiiis be giveo 
to the fast of a psycUio unity and continuity between the lowest 
taxd th6 higbiui lifCs 

* nallfty^ Rdijkm iff AfuiiOit 
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DIE AS I KALREUGIO^ l^" MEXIKO 
IN TORSPAXISCHER ZEIT UNO IN UER 
GEtiENWART 


Vo^- Th. PREUi^S. (GRjtt'fiKT) 

Dm primitivtii weiBEii bti nfthwer Bfitra*.btiuj« vohl 

hlnitlJcIi weciigulciifl eiiii|[0 binfiiiLliiKrLLii Auf-. Einff AiiscbAUUiSij! 
vfin der Well, wie auf lucdcn^r Stuffl vnrliantkii m Kin 

piiegt, crfordcrt augledch flin^ Ansekauung uiK^r dit^ GiaatLrui% Aber 
Hpon dicso aach niwli mytkisther Auifi(»ung bIh Ifilwodige 
uduf m efigcni ZuswnTiieakfijig uiit eolohen stflliejid gfxibchl ivcrdfian 
m dfts noflh nicLt kilt RcUgioii. Erst cli^ CfirUid der Abhfin- 

gjgk^it TOtt dflu Ceitimwesrt'ft und dflJi wakraulidulich gJojcbaseitig 
ailftr^t^nde Bfwtrelwn ale iti lweinfl«#wn, hringeii aie hi deii Bemich 
d«r RflUgion. Aber wJbftt dwui cbirf miii fimt vou ekior Astralfflligion 
«pr«ihfliii wftfin di-e Menge der irdiKben wirkoiidcn NA-turoblfikt^p 

tftila aIs Abbilder dvr Gostirae, teils ala ibre rnlvrgebenciit 
werdciD. Eine aolcbo A&trttLreligion findtn wit ini oJtea Mexiko* Abfir 
RR iRt iubi!zu iLumoglicb^ Atiad^iti NswsbncbtifnaiiBwdk pin anschBuliishiH 
BM von jhf Sebou dis^lmlb M djin unm^lioliH 

well wLr Ticre ^beii nur a\a Tiere, Ffl»ii3iCP als Pfianiwii, lU^r^ ali? 
Bvrge imznKben gtrwohnt aind, tuid etwnigon Angabwi ihr#^ hirEim- 
Ibcheii Kflttir ohnp piMtiM!bL*a Yewtandniji gwgiiniibnnit^rhwii. Ea 
gebt felnfucb tilwr nnaer Fttammga voren^pn. dm Krde bIh mn SpiegolbiJd 
dc* HimirkpU anzimtlieQ iiud SGU dOnkePi daM hier auf Erdun mebta 
gwhieht^ wBfl niekt den Himnipl in MitlflfidflnflelLftlt ziekt. AUtm 6m 
widcrmpricbt aueb ho uvUt den ide«ip difl ™ una von einur Nutiir- 
mligiDii maebeD, 6mh wit ims schwer darin bineindoiikuii kika^n, 
Denn obwokl cal tticll m BobhMi AatmlreligiDa nur uni die 

Beobaektung vow NtttyjcrMkeinunpn kanddt, ho iat dock die Bo^ug- 
iuhm» irdJacLi-'r Eisclieiaiiagen &uf die kJixicullackeR in vielcn Fiilk"Ji 
nifibr ulwolutv Fkantasio ale blom falachfi Verkniipfung oorrespoii- 
diFrendeu Gcechckcna am Hidun^l uod auf Erdim. 

Einu Holcho AuffiiMung der aitmEJEtkaniachnu Religion beknin ich 
duller Hclbat fret, naebdem icb vot drai Jahren cine zwuijubrige Rcbn 
nuch Mealko iintnit und dort untcr dan IndiBnctti dcr puclbicrbofi 
Biemi Madrv dne MPngc vollkommen luibecinduafiLer rebgiover Fi»t^ 









Fio. 1. Tempel fur alle Cotter in S* Barbara (Huichol): links Unterkunfts- 
hauser bei den Festen, rechts Hutte fur den Sonnengott. Nach einer Photogr. 
von K. Th. Preuss. 
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miticwrlitc. Zugleich IibIUs ich dort dim Gliick, due erstauDlicho 
FulJe rdigiSsTT Grange, die sie an den Fcsluu stngea, imd lalilnriohe 
reUgiOHi ilyt h*n anKutrt'fTcn nnd in den einheinusehnn SprMlnin der 
drei von mir bwucUu.-iiStiiaiinn, Cum, Hgiebt-1 und ^f«JCBllo. auTignt-h- 
lacn. Von meinDni gewunten, etwR COOO (JUMrlwilen au Teitcn nebut 
InterlinoarubcruoteUng iimfniaa«idea Matorml diuiut dJo [Idigian 
Otwft viiM* FGjiIUjI oiB- Eh iHt primitiven RtamM 

oinsig dflateliciido SainmliiDg rdigt&wr Dukunicnte, die im V^ti 
mit den Festoo dna iiniHiCideii(''ig)n Sprnclie flbor den Weson dnOf 
Astmlreligion fiil'rein. Obwohl djw von diewndiiel Stammeii bovi'ohiit» 
Gebict jiicht auin altiac*itftini*f’hoii Reiche gehorte, liabcm do doeh 
don Allen ongB vcnvttHdte wiligldw: Anfifthauii^en, Dio von nur 
^Ifgcicanu ftpreohon ja aueh Nahnatl, die Spraoho dw alteii 
Mciltaaor. wiliiv-iid die Cora ujid Hniohol zw«i widow, bialicr fast 
gan* nnhokannte Sprwibnn reden. So miicbte ioh « bior uotor- 
noliman,niit einigofl Stricbon oin»ilddflr.\atwlreligion mciiH.*rIodiftii#r 
ni ontwerfcii und glnidiHiitig Wif dto vorwandten Ziigo dor altfflMi- 
liBLniBohvu K^?lJgSon binstutt cis^ti* ^ 

Dio Aattalrtligiou fijidet bowiu in der AuffiwHuiig dw lomtwl bt-i 
den Huiobol nnd dof FestptitM bci den tSora oinen Wtedttn AuBdrueb. 
Dio Hnioliol haUm fpoBfle nindo Tonipel an« einoni aicinemsn Lnterbou 
out o(n«n atrvbgodockton Dwho (Fig, J). Dio KingangaSirngng 1«t 
oaoh Oflteo Kcriobtet. Diew 'I’empol «ind ebi Ahbdd der ganzen Writ 
nnd beborbergen daa zalilloB" Heerdef Gottflr, dotrn ImupteiohlJcIisH) 
jD oiii Ueino* latch in dor fitoiiuawicr alit privateo AitfenthaJ^l^rt 
babvn, Un die Gdttor bai dm Feston xugegen utin wiUHBn, so bi^ 
diene WeJt im KJeioen die Mijgliehkeit:, nie Hler itn Dieiwt der Mensohen 
au vennoigen. Die AinaUHtimg da* Inneiuaama entapriebt ihwti 
WcHidoon. Im Oaten, Norden. fiiiden und Wwton "iird iM*b 
Vollonduug deo Dachia jo ein lanijvr FToil mjt doll Fedom dtit 
vrilden Truthahn*, doe Sonnentiertai, innon sebriig eufTFSTta m daa 
abfaJlendv D«b giseliosBen. Es aLnd die SnnneJiatrahlei^ (bo oaoh 
dflin AufgMig der Sonne im Ostcii gleiehflani von allm Ibcbtiuigen 
die Wdt uberflutflo. Im T)ac\i6 bofinden sLcb oben im ^Icn imd 
Westtn zwei NaeUbUdnngoa der Mondaiehd, und von ibm herab 
ziolion «cb Lti den vier Richlungon vier Ballicn mit jeeiner Palmhlatt- 
faaoreohnur, die von deu GbW<>m der iunaeiston Welteudcn gehaltmi 
ffcrdm. Eh iel non daa Merkw'iirdige, dass nleht nur dies* Trmpol 
fur all* Cotter sondorii ftuch die fur viele einEohio Gotthei^ v«- 
handmen Idcinen Hiuiioheu die vkr Balien und die ^ler 
enthalten muasen, audasa aneb di«e Hiitten akta die ganao Well 
repriiHentierm. mag d« Inhabcr due Geatirngottheit wKi 
Mond und MorgenBU-m aein. oder eine .Maiagutliti, ein Feuergott, 
Coburtogottheil, dno der Kegcngottheitffli der vopsehtodenen Weltncti- 
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tungen u. dgl. m. Das heisst doch niindestens, die ganze Welt ist das 
Feld jeder einzelnen Gottheit, ihr W'esen besteht in der Wanderung. 

Dass sie wirklich nicht nur horizontal, sondern aufwarts und abwarts 
in lebhafter Wanderung begriflFen sind, dafiir geben die Opfergaben 
Kunde, die sie in den Liedem verlangen, namlich Leitem 
Fine solche Leiter der Sonne, die ich heimgebracht babe, ist eine 
kleine fiinfstufige PjTramide: auf einer Seite steigt die Sonne am 
Himmel empor, und auf der andem herab (Fig. 2). Ist sie oben 
angelangt, so steht sie auf dem hochsten Punkt des Himmels. Es 
unterb'egt gar keinem Zweifel, dass die mexikanischen Stufenpyrami- 
den, auf deren Gipfel der Tempel der Gottheit stand, einfach Darstel- 
lungen der hohen Himmelssitze sind, zu denen die Gutter auf Stufen 
emporsteigen. Solche giebt es aber fiir die verschiedensten Arten von 
Gdttem. Nicht nur die beruhmten Pyramiden der Sonne und des 
Mondes bei Teotihuacan haben wir, sondem in Tlaltelolco stand 
z. B. die hohe I^amide des Feuergottes Xiuhtecutli und in der Stadt 
Mexiko die etwa 30 m. hohe Pyramide mit den beiden Celias Huitzi- 
lopochths, des Sonnengottes, und Tlalocs, des Regengottes, dicht 
nebeneinander. 

Letzteres hatte seinen sinnfalligen Grund. Von dem hochsten Sonnen- 
stand namhch war die Kegenzeit abhangig. Deshalb sagt der Sonnen- 
gott der Huichol, ‘ unser Vater ’ (taydu ): ‘ Wenn ihr mir nicht einen 
Hahn (aus Maisteig) opfert, so lasse ich Naariu4me (die Haupt* 
r^engottin) nicht ziehen.’ Und dann liegen auch die Wolken dem 
Himm el ebenso auf wie die Gestume, hat doch sogar die mexikanische 
Priesterweisheit den untersten der 13 Himmel dem Monde und Tlaloc 
gemeinsam zugeiiiesen. Die Cora, die keine Tempel haben, ahmen in 
der Darstellung ihres Festplatzes dadurch die Welt und densich dariiber 
wolbenden Himmel nach, dass sie mit Blumen geschmiickte Bogen 
aus Zweigen uber dem Altar aufstellen. Die Blumen bedeuten die 
Sterne, die hier insofem am Platze sind, als die Feste stets in der 
Nacht stattfinden. Unter den Bogen steht die heilige jicara, die das 
Weltbild in Gestalt der sechs Richtungen enth^t. In einem Dorfe 
sah ich aber auch kurz vor der Regenzeit den Wolkenhimmel auf 
dem Altar, dargestellt durch Watte, die stets Regen und Wolken 
bedeutet und herbeizaubert, iiber einem Gewolbe von Holzstabchen, 
darunter wie gewohnlich die jicara, die Welt, bereit, das ersehnte 
Nass zu empfangen (Fig. 3). Wenn man diese enge Zusammen- 
gehorigkeit von Stemen und Wolken bedenkt, so ist der mexikanische 
Name Mixcoatl, ‘ Wolkenschlange,’ fiir einen Stemgott verstandlich, 
und kann es auch nicht wundernehmen, dass die Kakauy^ite ge- 
nannten Berggotter der Huichol, die gleich den Berg- und Regengottem 
der alten Mexikaner den Regen bringen, direkt als aus der Unterwelt 
im W^esten kommend, d. h. als Sterne bezeiclmet werden. Sie zer- 



Fio. 2. OpftTgal)e : Kleine Pyramide als Himmclsleiter fur den Sonnengott. 
J wirki. Gr. Berliner Museum fiir Volkerkunde. 



Fio. 3. Ceremonie der Coraindianer von S. Francisco vor dem Altar. Auf 
ihm ist der wolkenbedecktc Himmel dargestellt. Nach einer Photogr. von 
K. Th. Preuss. 
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streulen nMi fiber do£ g*™ LaJwJ SonimnJiufBiiiiM, der emfl 
«ioh htpr, der aiidcfe dort nitjder. Ka **■ oin Hecr y®n G^tera^ ^ 
swhliwicher altt die Mftmwljeji, wie die Huichol mir fwgteu. Aber 
ohu-ohl iiiL- nuD M««bafl gen'ordfln niiiil, bringt man ilinen m dem 
Anfaii*( dtr Hcgenzijit Bin Feat dcr Fi-lderreinignng die eikiiri gcnantitKi 
BhonibonkreiiM dar, KrcuJSf^, die vgm Centnim aiw nmdujn ap^fg 
mitreieem Faden uniwgen aind, so daw Bin RIhm«1)Iw entateht. Dieso 
RUunibcn nimlich sbid wiedofum in ibner ^laebnrt dia XatrbaUDHing 
dor Welt, die bei den Corn die Erdgiittip 'uiiMrc Mutter ), 

die zuglfticb dcf Mond iat, ana stwei kn:u»wei(se flhereinandof gel^en 
Pfeilen des Morg)«wtfli™ ' nni«>r aitemr and i nai 

elgenen Hanreu Bchuf. & i«t die*.. Erde in Gestnit dm Rhonibon- 
krfiuies »ber Im Gmnde nichta «dt«- ala die vicr mehtiingrn. dj^i 
EaiHtcti* vqn dem Wondem dur Sonne fiber don Hfmmel ho^irt. 
Dfjslmlb fiiod solebo Bhomhen uud ebenan filmUche iweiiKBcluKe btwns 
die bovorzngten Gpfergaben liir die G«rtimgoMbeiteii katOToebsQ 
dor i’or». Sonne, Mond und Horgenrtern, gbaohl ^ese I'O^n aU 
Abbelder dor WcJt gelteu. Rbombenkreuze wicUrtp^ben ai» 

der SeHBluJtigkeit der Berggottbaiten, Si« «nd vielmebr die 
t«ii di?r wfitpdemtien SternSn imd da la^ loJi nutt . aSind iiicht di 
Burge oiniaeb die HimmeJasitJO der Giitter »rio die FynuunJen, und 
iHt fiieht die EnJp ein Abbild de* Himniels ? 

Dio WeebHvltMMsiehiaig zHTichon Einudd and Sirdo Mig^fucb am 
beaten darin claaa die 3dai«- und VegetatioiagiiWhoJt em SUsm ftin 
aimniel iat, dor ira Frubjahr lur Erde borabsteij. *1" 

»bon-« und bei dtr Emto getotet wild, um vdt^r an den bt^- 
ELninel aufuekzaKdangen. Dm id in nl.tdieher Weaa. den aiten 
MoxikAnnm wio bei gamtHelicu drei vuii nur b««ichU'iJ btainmen (lor 
Fall T>ht Tod (iM llaiflgottM nrfoigl boi den Core 
dutch die ZabercUung dos Maisi« iiber d™ Fcuor. D,e H^ol 
atollpn die KiirbiRse boi dor Rmte dmeb kleino Kinder dar und le^n 
«p am Erntofwt vennittolat cinos von oinem PTahle l.erablmn^i^on 
Giirtela dor ibren Pfod derstolll, mini Himinel emporatoigcn. Dwhalb 
hebeii ditto Kinder die achon orwihnten Rbombenkroiiaoelabohniuok 
auf ikrem Hnt, urn ihro Rei« nech den vier Bicl.lnngon 
und dittelhwi Eliombon dienen dalier gens ellgomoin el# Opfe^ai^ 
(Or dea Wold hleinet Kindor, Uberall iin elten und moderoen SSeXlbo 
i«t each die Mondgottheit, die zagloioh Kmto^Ubeit und ^ 

Mats idontirtcli ist. Erdgottin. d, b, die ^ allu 

nmettu dm. oompaoto AbbLid der Erde em Hiinmol. m <Le ^ f “ 
Gestime taaUch TOrnekkehrl. liu elton Mesiko gebiert ^ ErdpttLu 
STMondlni Himniel den Slaiigott, don Su-m. wio «« 
chend ab. Erde in Wirkliehkeil die Vegetalion o^ugt, #0^ir 
olflo wiedor ein Abbild dtt inliselicn Vorgang# am Huntuel hebon. 
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L of tAv LimtT 

Bi'i jtahurcm Kufiohen iirkdcn mcrkirtlrfiigo AngJiHftfi nbfit di* 
(.TOoamthcit dcr Ang^bfitu dffr ihm StfimnAtur kimd- 

r hun* ohftCi diwi« mflgtiflh war» njfl Jn Unif&jig eu bf^- 

greiff^n- AltiTiATikimiHchef) knmnn aue dnm fruchtbanm 

TainoAiicThAzi, dnm Haur ^\ro mao hnrabKtnigt^ dnr im 

W-BKtfui und Eugldch dnm StffmluiiimQL Bio kamnn aIr TzitEimfme, sJa 
B cJimrkgespcDAier, Yarn KimninL auT die Erdn aei jJitr jntzigezi Wi>hn- 
uTic lifrrab. Sie BteLna In gnivjHHnni Sinzic a]Jn aIh Feindn dvr Sonno 
gcg^nubnrf die slv dm Mocgeim und itn FnjJilIng hvi SoiuieciaufgAng 
Eit bcIvOiiipfca hut. d^^n HujcUuI Hind u& diu KukuuyAtite genaim- 
t^n Gutter^ din In j^lelcher Wcusnaud der Untvrudi im k&uiuii. 

Sie werdca vor^uj^sucisn ula Bofggottei* Aidgcfu^t, du du» Lund dfr 
Huic^boL Qbnndl g^biigig iAt, Bind uber im woitcren Sum die gCAamCen 
An ijgieind tcebben geogrAphiBehcn Ftmktca u^ellenden Gettheiteii,. 
thra NAJilikn mm ftn Rind die Meiuehen. AndcrDracidA Aiud die m dem 
Irnchthamn Wwinn wohnnndon Gdttia' Uirtehn, ron dort kurnmnn 
Eun harauf, und dan Gedeilien der Welt hAngt von ihrer Hrleguiig 
dim^h din finnna ab. KAkAuyArifcn und Kim!he eiud also In gLelekei' 
Woiue Steme, Helbct Afnrgnn- imd AbnndAtem Rind zu-^i HiEAobe, UJid 
du^ wiy aueh im alton Mnxiko mit dam Gott des MorgcOBterDB 
eeautl-QniiBAtli der Fall. Und dJn Kimohjagd der 31ciiBobieiir din 
sie vornchMicriT um die HirHelinpfer fiir din Feste zu etLangen^ iai oine 
Naebuhmung dcr Stem-Hiruelijagd der Sonne. Tm ulten Ma yiko uber 
^tunden in der glelcberj Idee an Stnlleder Himelie ^fensohen aIb Opfer 
!ind olA Abbiider der Sterne^ 

Kntfipreebend erfubren wir vun undem Tiergattungen.Siiiigetieredi 
Vqgain II nd TnAekten^ da«9 uie vwin HJmmo] auf din Emde oder uiis 
der IJntRTU'alt itn Wwten geknnimelo eiiid, win aie auoh nmgekehrt 
in viclfln ^lythen ihr Unu-eeen um Hiinnid Ituibnn. Im ARmeri- 
kanxiurhen haben VogeJ hi nr mf Erdeo ongcblleh sugar din Stmu- 
gesieliUibnoiBJyng der Sternueflen und werden mit den Tnten idRnti' 
fioiert . Dazu knmmen din vielmi Tinre und IHam&en, die ula Abbilder 
der einEcInen liliiimnliigOLtcr bzw. aIr iknen heillg bezeiehnet w erdnn. 
Und wenn ein Tier Hukdiibar obiin Verbindung mit dnoi HImmel iat^ 

50 kbnnen die KimiueljiiigdlLur ea w en^tnuR in seinam TitrJben benin- 
floRSOfi. So vcnirRftchon die Kimise gnnannten Jdeinen WuHaertinr- 
eben der Cora die Sehlufkiunkliult, u rnn hib aur dem Wosaor £ii dun 
Rjn Ufer waeluiandett POanzoi:i tind BuumDn krieeben : din Scklaf- 
krAnkfieit in dem SiimBjduAa der Meiisvb M Hnlgnr din gebeimezi Knifte 
bwutrt, din in der oeretnoiUelJert Entljultung ynm Sehlafo liegein Dio 
Cnttbnit d«i Morg^UMtems gebiotet ibnnu abnr bni Zeitan, Im WAtmor 
zuriiokzukBbren, m diiaa Rio kainen Sebuduu annebtHii fcSnoofU 

Diesfi Tierohen gehoron hereito wle allv Gdtter dnr Geovowr be! 
dfln Cora xiir Gdttin der UntonreJt^ TAtumin, die in der Kebstud, 
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iintarn Riclittiuj; irohnt. Die imtem Gftitlipit™ geluiM^n nl^r ™ 
ALftn'iM'hnn a1 Ib ftl»SUjTiidilOi&riBn, fcUTEitzimfiiiOftn dwi Himmal, 
stxlBMi auch in diiwcm Binapitil dor dtrrkte ZiuHtumonhong mit dcin 
Himtnd bldbt, Und in diiawir fldbffli Jdoonwrhmdiuig ist 

die Mogliohlwat nicht von dor Hand ku weiseu, dd«o dor Hang ludnor 
ladiaaor, Hir allc Gotthoiten Opforgoben in Hdlil™ niidorjiulet^. 
mif diia Hincangubon dor Gmtime in din Krdo xnHiclcfulut'.^ 
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mOL-WORSHIP AMONG THE AKCTIC 
RACES OV EUROPE AND ASIA 

By DAVID MacRITCHIE. (Abstkact) 


Is bia Uppottia, wrhteti in the iSwodiah prtdtsscr, Scheffer, 

Bba^ that the Lapps nt W* tiiuo H orehipped tbm? principal gods: 
(II Thor, or Tlonnw. * the llioqdorar olhenviM AJjeke, ‘ tbo auct'^ 
tor'; (2J Storjiintar, ‘the Drest Lord'; ond (3) ®'™- Tber's 

image vv«a mado of wood, niwl I* ans coneciiwnliy known m ‘ the 
wnudeii god’ (Mvora Jvhmdi. Slorjankar waa leprewntcd by a 
peculiar oteme (Of sft’toj. for wbicb re«™ bo hw called ‘ 
god *. Of the Sun thoro vue no imago, but in the womlijp of the 
Bnn the sacrificial bones were arranged in a circle upon (dtat* 
Scheffer adds his helirf that the Sun tfaa nbo inflorpurate in 'I'bor, 
and that, therefore, the worohip of Thor wao at the same time tha 
woistkip of the film. 

Ilitj wCNsdfln imugt of Thor wna uJwa-Jfl niade tif bmh- this 

wood,' sftjT? SebefTor," they make aO many idols an lln.y hav^ sa^rj W, 
and when they have done, they keep them in a cave by aome hUi 


• Blier Am sltjnoaiJ™i*(ihe Aitialwligion a K- Th. Eneuw in Sdiicla and 
Oimlicl. Din JliliaiM in Vtrvmi^idtil nod ■- Moaika. 

SilHiea ulier difl A»U»l»ISpon tl*r drd Stfiaune a vorilnfig m mcimiadm. 
flbundcr craanKAiMlcn rswmnojmlaaaaiden Berithtcn, ZOthr.i. <?«./• Jfrtiiiiailt, 

Berlin. IWS. S. H7i Zi 9 fir,f. Stkiuitep*- al, lOOa, fi.SKs Arelm/- JMiJuim- 
u>iuauciiajk ai. S. m ; UTvd in den aui <fcr Rcieo abgeliwtoi 
ite atobiu, Bd. *0, S. 69, IW E BA iwi, H. ISJt; Bd. icu, P. IBS; BA Jinio, ft 1B9 . 
ZlxSr / irtoef.. hiyb, 16W, S- MS! AtMv /. JM*xoiHW.«WMrJeA Ji, 
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* The hem made arc laken frem the Bngleib iranflladon, whfcli was 

jn-inted * at the Theater in tJifeid ' in 1874. 
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Side, Tlw bJi«pq of ihojXL Jfl very vud&i only at tiie top they am 
□mdo to mpiwnt a man*n heod.^ A rude UiociS: of this de&eriptlDo 
is in 8ohetier'ii book ; Aad alao a mii?|]! iDom ciaboraU- ptetare 

in whjah T}kDr^« imago aitmcLi upoo a table, or alt-ar. Tbo iruiiic la 
adiinply' a blix^k of wood, with stieks projecting on either Bide to 
mpmwnt arim. At thn ood of the light *Jtu is fixed a mAll^t. Lateiided 
for the liammer of Tlior. Aornu the oliost aw oro«s-beJt« or baMlolter&. 
Tlie head ia ahaped to roflomblo a hiinuin head, nith octree, eyehroa^, 
and mouth. On oithor side of the ekiill ere two eplkee, in 
a^ordatiee with Schefier'a worda : * Into hk hnAd they dnve a noil 
of iron or atcel, and a ainall piece of flint to atrike fire uith, if he hath 
a mind to Qji the tablet front uf the figure^ in a plate of hireh 
bark, oeatainjiig portions uf a aaeridued reindeer. Beiiind the fignro 
are deers^ antlers, and round the hsae uf the table am branches ^ of 
Inroh and pine A Lapp kuocla in adoralifni Lefone the altar. 

Scheffer atatee that the Lapps moke a new image to Tlior every 
autuninj corueorating It by kiJJJng a mndeerr and smearing the idol 
with its bicNid and fat. The BkiiU* feet, a?id homa are placed behind 
the image. The moftt ia partly catto by iJw? Lapp«, and jmrt la buried, 
together with the horHvi. 

Vofi Du bon, writing in gives a aimllfir aucounl. He alaii 

reproduces from a nLEuiiiBeript of lb7J a pictiirc wbkh jh in cluiio 
Agreement with Seboffer^s deacriptjnn. In it Am ruprvsenU-d thr™ 
Imagea of ITior on uiie lahle. Ekch imAge has a malict Attaclit.d to 
either arm, and the bodica arc ernaaed by bandoUera on LJm woiat 
MR well aa the cheat. Thu heads are aurrounded by haloeSp^ Whctlmr 
iJie idea of Thor and hia Jminmcr, and tha name of Thor itself, cuglib 
to be regarded as of Lapp otiginr or us derived from more aoulliorti 
races, is a i|ueetion which boa been debated, but into which it h 
unnecessary to enter hem. 

The rites occumpanying the womhip of " ihu stono god*, or Sfor. 
jniikar^ am very Elmilar to Ihow ossoeiated with * the wooden god % 
$t<H:jiLukar is represented by a stone — called u mia — usually ati 
unworked etoiHi happening to have a faint auggesLxim of a human 
ijf animal figure. Three eaampLea of those may be oiled j on# takoti 
from a reindeer poelure and another from & stream, wliiJe a third 
{of n-hit# marble^ with a eoveriog or cap of calcoreoua Bpar) w’as found 
in a sniaJI fslatid, at a spot known to Lapp tradltiun os a plac# of 
sacnficAt wher# many horns and bones were found. Sometimes the 
uppnr part of these atones u u^ cotvikJ to re^^mhle tlie bead of a man 
ur of an animals 

* Om Lapjiand wA Lappanu, by Quulsl voa DuUen, SroAkholni, 1875 
p.m 
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[n r«fernug l-o tho tforehjp nf thcHc wuulcn uiid ^Kn 

HflU. JtiliJi Abercromby rcniarka •: ‘ Tlic SawD>'<?d9, Ostidw, Vqguk, 
and Lap|M oU ftotioar the moulbit d tbcjr !d()]s m'th blood aod Iiit/ 
Tlie Sftinoyed* in particular Iiavo prowrvwl tlw wondiip of ' ttw 
wooikn god', with the aaiuo ritca w th» Lappa. Il ia HOtenoitby 
tiifti tli«# two ptKjplisM aw, or wnrr, fiawly alliHl in latiguago and 
uianiier*. Tlio Lapps, indeed, atylo tlieiuatfivea SpweA or 
b'rom tbft deacripUoR gi ven by an Euglisli voyager, Stephen Biirrmigli, 
in JS.’VO, ajid froca an old engrawng aLich has come down to us fruiu 
about the bAiue periodt it Ih evident that the Sampyed woraltip of 
‘ tlift wuodeu god ' oorroHpoiids exactly witb that of the Lapps, JJur- 
rougti tveonnta hoiv, on an lalaud near taygati, iie aaw 'a heap of 
Samoyed idola. which were in mimber above SOO, the W'oret and tlw 
niOBt lUiartiflciaJ work tfint ever I aaw. The eye* and mouthu of 
sundry of them wore bloody, they liad tlie sliape of men, woiuon. 
and children, very groealy wroughl, and that which they liad made 
for other parts was also aprioklifd with blood. Some of their idols 
wore an old stick with two or Uirtv JiOtchre, made with a knife, in it. 
Them W HS one of their hIccIh broken, and lay by the lie*p of idok, 
and there J saw a dwsr'a akin which tise fmvk lind spoiled; and Iwfow 
certain of their idols bloeka were made as higli aft their mouths, being 
all bloody. I thought that to bu llw table wberoon they offered 

their aacrifice.' * . 

'J’lie only salient diffemnci! between the wooden gtds of theSamoyads 
and of the lApps appears to be that the ' linuimcr of Thor ' ^ dues 
not sreiD to bo ™p™H:ntcd In any pk-lure of the Sanioyed idols. 
Tliia eirounifttancc gOfS far to aiipport tliu heliof tliat Thor’a hummer 
is a Teutonic intniaioii in I upland. 

Linrehoten, in lOOl, shows a spvdmen of a Samoyed idol which 
rwall* Scheffer’s account the wooden stumpa frequently woti^ipped 
by the sevontccnth-century Lupps, ' The ahape of them i* very 
f^e,' etbrervw Scheffer (p. 40), ‘ only at tli* top they arc made to 
represent a man’s head.’ TDe I* Alartini^rt? reoortb that, in 1603, 
he and hia eomradoa of tlw iJanish expedition direnvered, iu the 
territory adjoining Vaygatz Straits, a number of trre xtuiapa rudely 
earv'cd to reocmblc men ; and, before one of three, two a'cre 

Seen kneciing in adoratioji. Shortly uftervardB, (hi their way bac 
to tlic Ships, t)ie explMWS «aw two other nativire woraliipping a eimilai 
icIoIt whiesh hu gives a pioture. 

Id t^ordijiiikiold Jind His eontu-adw thr ciimfr aert^ 

a recently used saerilieiAl »il» on the comL of Yalmal, of which 

* l^oto-hitlvne Finm, NuM, Loudon, tSSS, voL ■. ip. If®- 

• nf lilt Vega, vol, i. p lOU (£ns- Tratta.). 
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he gives a picture. He thus describes the scene : ‘ On the top of the 
strand-bank was found a place of sacrifice, consisting of forty-five 
bears’ skulls of various ages placed in a heap, a large number of rein¬ 
deer skulls, the lower jaw of a walrus, &c. From most of the bears’ 
skulls the canine teeth were broken out, and the lower jaw was fre¬ 
quently entirely wanting. Some of the bones were overgroim with 
moss and lay sunk in the earth ; others had, as the adhering flesh 
showed, been placed there during the present year. In the middle 
of the heap of bones stood four erect pieces of wood. Two consisted 
of sticks a metre in length with notches cut in them, serving to bear 
up the reindeer and bears’ skulls, which were partly placed on the 
points of the sticks, or hung up by means of the notches, or spitted 
on the sticks by four-cornered holes cut in the skulls. The two 
others, which clearly were the proper idols of this place of sacrifice 
consisted of drift-wood roots, on which some carvings had been made 
to distinguish the eyes, mouth, and nose. The parts of the pieces 
of wood intended to represent the eyes and mouth had recently been 
besmeared with blood, and there still lay at the heap of bones the 
entrails of a newly-killed reindeer.’ ^ 

In 1878 the Swedish explorers found a similar sacrificial heap on 
Vaygatz Island. 

In 1894 Mr. Frederick Jackson, in the course of his expedition 
to Franz-Josef Land, learned that the Samoyeds of Vaygatz and the 
Great Tundra, at that date, w’ere accustomed to sacrifice a reindeer 
to their god, killing the animal by slow degrees.* 

From these references, then, it will be seen that the religious rites 
practised by the Lapps and by the Samoyeds of northern Russia 
and north-western Siberia w ere closely akin, if not actually identical. 
Analogous ceremonies could apparently be traced all along northern 
Asia as far as Japan. 

For example, the Giliaks of the Amoor region and the Ainos of 
Sakhalin and Yezo w^orship the bear with rites closely resembling 
those already described. Von Siebold thus pictures the bear-feast of 
the Amos:— 

* The Ainos of Yeso usually celebrate this feast on a pleasant day 
in autumn. An elegant wooden hut or bower is built outside the 
village, decked with branches, and inside on a wooden screen is 
fastened the head of a newdy-killed bear. Weapons and other precious 
articles are displayed as a show in the bear’s chapel, the inao [a willow- 
wand, shaved in a peculiar fashion] is set up inside and out, and in 
front of the chapel mats are spread, on which the Aino families delight 

* Op. cit., p. 207. 

• A Thouaand Days in the Arctic, by Frederick G. Jackson, London, 1899, 
vol. i, pp. 21-2. 
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themselves with food and drink, and with singing and dancing. The 
principal dish is soup with bear’s-meat, and the pleasant Japanese 
said is their festal drink.’ ^ 

There are many Japanese pictures of the Aino bear-feast. In some 
of these the head of the newly-killed bear is shown, having the fur 
on. In others we see only the skull, or sometimes several skulls, 
placed on the top of a stick and surrounded with the sacred willow- 
wands. In these latter cases the scene recalls the Samoyed places 
of sacrifice portrayed by the Vega explorers. 

The Japanese themselves are interlinked with the Aino bear-feast; 
for Von Siebold states * that they recognize in it a likeness to one 
of their own religious feasts. 

There are hints also that at some remote period the Japanese 
worshipped wooden pillars similar to those of Arctic Europe and 
Asia. Such is the opinion of Mr. W. G. Aston, who finds indications 
of ‘ a time when the gods of Japan were wooden posts carved at the 
top into a rude semblance of the human countenance. ... In Corea, 
closely related to Japan, there are gods of this kind. The mile-j^ts 
there,’ he continues, ‘have their upper parts f^hioned mto the sha^ 
of an idol, to which some pompous title is given, and at a [certain 
specified] vUlage ... I have seen a group of a dozen or more of 
these pillar-gods, set up, I was told, as guardians to the inhabitants 

during an epidemic of small-pox. ® 

It would be possible, no doubt, to extend these comparisons much 
more widely; to such an extent, indeed, that any definite conclusion 
with regard to them would be very difficult. The statements wffich 
I have quoted, however, seem to denote that a cult of piUar-worehip, 
and of religious rites performed before animals’ skulls fenced in by 
sacred branches, was, at one time or another, spread all over the 
northern regions of the Eurasian continent. 


• Quoted on p. 30 of my Ainot, P. W. M. Trap. I^iden, 1892. 

• See D. 30 of my Ainos. 

• Nih^ (Eng. trans.. Supplement to the Japan Society s TranMCttoM. 
Kegan Paul, London, 1896), vol. i, p. 3, note 6. 
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THE CONCEFTIOX OF MAXA 

Br R, E. 1 \L 4 RETT 

It w no pnrt of my prtwcnt to detorminu, hy An uxlukUMtivc 

iLnalyAis of th& ^^xTstin^ ^videnco, &ow ths conception of TmiTia is iindffr- 
KtfKHl and applied withfn its ftpociai area of distributioD, iismely the 
PariJic reginn. Sneh a task pertains to I>e$<jriptivo Et-liiiology ; and it 
i» rattinr to a problnun of Ckkinpatutfr^ Eth nofogy tliat 1 eiliould like to 
cidL your at tent inn. I propoKn to disciiQS the value—that- m to say p the 
appropriateness and the fnjitfiilnfts&—of either this coneeption of 
m&na or sumo nearly eciuiraJfmt notion^ fliioh as the Huron orcTtcfa, 
nrhen selected by the science of CVimparative Religion: to servo as one 
of its categories^ or elofi^iBcatoTy tomu of the widest o]rtone]Dn+ 

Now any historical scieiiee that adnpta the CSempiiTatiire Metliod 
stands committed to the postulate that human nature la suiBeiently 
hnmogeneotis and onifoi'm to warrant us in classi^ng its toDdeociefl 
iznder formulae coeirtepsivu with the whole broad field of anthro¬ 
pological roflearoh. Though the coudJtions -of thrar ocourrence eauflo 
ciur data to appear highly discoimeeted, we chum^ even if "Wtn cannot yet 
whoUy make good^ the right to hind them together info a sLngJo 
syslcin of lefemnce hy tneans of eertuin general prineiplce* By 
duly constructing irach theon>tJottl hridgeSp us Dr. Frazer is fond of 
caHicg thym, we hope eventimlly to transforiUp as it wore, a medley 
of iDsccorOp iiuigiiificant juindhanka into one stable and glorious 
Venice. 

Bo muc h ^ tben^ for our sciuntJ£c ideal. But some BcepUcal cljumpion 
of the actual may be inch'ned tu ask : ' Am examples os a matter of 
fact fcrthcomingp at any rote fruin within the partteular department 
of CbmparativA ReligioD^ of CHtegoriis or geneml prinoipjes thatj 
when tested hy use, prove rcasoDubly idteadfa^t?^ To this clialcnge 
it may be replied that, even w heu wt? limit ounuilves to the case of 
what may be describAd as * rudimentary' religion—in regard to whaoh 
our termiuology finds jtaslf fn the pamdoxical position of having 
to grapple with Htates of mind thejiisdv«i hardly subjeofc to fixed 
terms at all—'them are at all events diatiiiguishablA dAgracs of value 
to bo recognized amongst f.ho categoricy in current employment* 
Thus most of m will ba Hgr«Ad thatp coiuudcitd as a liAod of genemJ 
cilaasf^cacfoiip ‘ iu(ni' works welt enough^ but * totem ^ Bcaroely sowclJ, 
whilst * fetich" IS perhaps altogether imsatiafactory. Beddea, there ia 
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at JcJtst onft supreme principio that hfla for tnanr j’nMK atond firm 
[n the mid*t of thuse ifeychologiPAl ^itiakaandA- Dr- fylor'a cun- 
oeptien of ' animJiaiu ’ ia tho cntoial ituffcanca of & cataftory ihutoucicesa- 
folly applifw Ui ntdimentary roligion taken at Ue widest. If our 
acJence is to bo oemporod to a Venice build togothor by btidgoa, i.hon 
■ uiiiuisDi ’ niunt be likened to its Rialto. 

At tho sacno time, ‘last one good oustoiu ehould eomipt tho world,' 
we »«d plenty of ouHtoms} and the like holds true of cBtegorJce. 
In whet follows I may seem tO b* attaaking ‘ enimiHin in to far a« 
I shall attempt to eiiduw ' wMitKi ’ with classificatory authority to floma 
extent at the expense of the older not ion. Lot nw, tbprefonJ. dealare 
at the outset that 1 should ba the lost bo HTsh our timo-honoured 
Rial to to be treated M an obsolete or obsolcseent stninture. If 1 sedt 
to divert from it some of the traffic it is not naturally suited to boor, 
I am BOTidy offering it no injury, but a serrico. 

One word more by way of prefooe. There am tlinso w ho dislike the 
iatrwduction of nat^ivo terms Into our Fwientific jiomenolatuie. The 
local and general usagte. they ohjent, tend to become confused. This 
may, indeed, be a rval danger. On the obhor bond, ore w* not more 
Likely to keep in touch with the ohseurc foroos ot work in nidiniHilary 
religion, if we luako what use we can of Iho cities lying ready to baud 
jn the recorded efforts of mdiuieutary reHeotion uprm religion f The 
flUDui of the Foeffifl may be said, J think, without exaggoratron to 
embody mdfmentary reflection"to fonn a piece of »uboonsejO«« philo¬ 
sophy, To begin with, rho religions eye pemsives the presence of 
mana here, there, and cveryw'hem- In the next place, Jfwita liaa worked 
its way into the very heart, of the native languages, w here it figures as 
tnoio than one part of aprech, and abounds In secondary nivoningit 
of all kinds. Lastly, whatever bho word may origlnaUy liavo signiflort 
(as for as I know, an unsettled queotion). it atanda in ita actual use 
for Hoiiiothing lying more or less beyond the reach of iho senses^some- 
thiiig verging on what we are wont to describe as bbo immaterial or 
i.rim^ n. All this, how’HVcr. hardly Amounts to a proof that inerTKi 
has acquired in the aboriginal mind tire full status of an abstract idea. 
For inatanon, whereas a Codiington miglit decide fn comprebcicwlTc 
fashion that all Melanesian religian cULufsU in getting mowf for one¬ 
self,^ it ia at- lesal open to doubt wbuther a Mclatswtan sage eould haw 
4 irri wd, uiusHistcd, at a ganarabtation so abotraot—a bird 8 eye ^ lew 
so dntaclied from confusing detail. Scvcrthftlean, we may well suspect 
samo such truth os this to have long b«n mtire or less iftsrtieulately 
felt by tlio Melanesian mind. In fact, I take it, ibiETO would have bten 
HiuoU difficulty on Bishop Codrington’s part in mokiag an intoUigent 
native reaUxo the force of hia univereal proposition. Wlial is the 

t ft. H. Codriaglan. Tkf .Vttan^iaiit (Uxtwd, tfiDl), HO "■ 
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muruL of thu T thut i\m Rdon[M4 uf CoiU|Wttt;ivc i^ligjoti 

uhoiild Htrive to e3cpLE<i*te thfl meAmng mheiviiC ill my given pinw 
of ttto wOtJd'fi Teligimoit fixpcriftnce in jiut tliw tonna tisftt wooW 
iwtiirally enggw^t IheinBplwJs. auppciwE? tljo phew in quoatiem to bn 
somehow ejuieJeenwi into AP.lf-comK^ieutiiii.'^Ki luid eoIf-^iepT^^ioo. 8uch 
totEOA 1 would donnmiiiato ‘ pathetic "; and wouI'd+ fiirtherp 
hazard the judgement that, in tliB caai' of all fiojcaoo of tho kind^ ita use 
of eyiTiipathntic terina la the [iieatiUiO of itft SfjmpathotJO inaight. Mana^ 
then, I COD tend, liiuip tlcapJl^ ita ciotiO appoAranoe. a pjwfctil right to 
hgum oa a acienlifji; catt?gO(ry by the tddo of a term hailing from 
t^ uanie geographical area—long aa a cil«y«iBcatnry funoLiuu of liki^ 
importanco can bo found for it> That funorinn let uk now prom.'dr 

if HU may bc^ to difioovor. 

Godriiigtoa deftnoa in ite il^rnloneidan uBCp mf fuLluw^ : * a force 

altogothcr dletinot frona phyHinaJ pawer^ wliiirh aoU^ in alt kJnda of 
waya far good and evil, And which it ie i}£ the groatetit advantiigc to 
poeocoa or control ^; or agnin be eaya : * It la a power or influoncop 
not physicaJ, and in a way eupcrriaturaLt but it ehowe^ it'ScIf in ph_Vfiioid 
forcOk or in any kind uf power ur cxccLkjiuo 'w^hich a man poeaessofl/ 
It IB Bij|inmatura[ juftt in this way,, iiamclyp that it is * what works to 
ftfif-Rct everytking wiliefi ia beyond the ordiaaiy power of men, outside 
the common proceaaea of iiatiuv.' He Illustrates Mb point bye^&mploa: 

If a tnaa hiio been anccessful m Hghting. it has not been his natural 
strength of arm^ qu|eki:io&s of eye, cr readiness of r^souroe that ban won 
uyceesa' he has ocrtaiiUy got the rmm of a spirit nr of eorno deceaAad 
wwrior to empower him^ conveyed in an ainidot of a stone round hua 
tiocfc, or a tuft of leaves in bis belt, in a tootli hung iip<>n a linger 
of his bow hand, or in the form orf words with which ha brings HU|)ar- 
natural assistance to his sida. If a nian^a multiply, and bis 

gardens am productive, it is not becAuse he is induBtriuus and looLtf 
after his property, but bocuuBe of the Hluues full of rmiaa for pigs and 
y&niii that lie puHseBsoH. Of ouurtiu a ymu naturally grog’s when 
planted^ that Jb well knuwiL, but It will not bo very large iiide^ 
uomeu into play ; a eanuu will not ho swift ujdcwi bo brought to 
bear upon it, a net w'iil not catch many fLdi, nor an arrow Jnflfet a 
mortal woundJ ^ 

From Folyneeia conies much tJie same story^ IVegear in Iii$ adznir- 
ahlo comparativo dictionary of ihv Polynesian dialects ^ rendem the 
word, which may be cither noun or adjective, thus : ^ eupernaturai 
power ; dJ^'iiio authority ; Jiaving qualities which ordinary persons 
or thinga do not possess/ He seems to distinguish, however, w bat 

* Odriogtan, op. llft-30. 

■ E, Tit^goaTi Jifisim'FiJyntmm Cimpartitiw (Welliugloni 
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tniglit be cant'd a ‘ sectilw * Mtim*. iii a'lucti tlie term st&ndR genernlly 
far ‘ aulliurity or, M an adjtttivie, tw 'cffcotunl. fiffnctive’. 
cittB oopioyn inBlKiccH. Ircun tht variouB diaiectB tu ciemjjlify lha 
Bupcmattird mode of moiw. Thua tlie word ie uppdvd, in Maori, to 
u, wooden HwuTd llial Ima derw doeda no v oiidcrfu) as to poeeew a MJH.’ljty 
and power of lui own ; in fiamoaii, to a parent who hringa a curac on 
u dioobedmut child ; in Hawmifti*, to tho god*, or to o man who by 
hia death givca efflcacy to lui idol; in TangM, to whoever pcrfornw 
mi melee, or benitehoB ; in Mangorevan, to a luaHic stolT given lo a man 
by bia graodfatlier, or, mjfoin, to diviiutioii in gcncrnl: and ao fortli. 
In oltort its range Ja aa widie os tliomt of divinily and witchcraft taken 
together. If, on Ihe other hand, we turn to what I liave called the 
(KCtilar Bonae aUjibuted to mana, oa, for esample, wlien it ie used of 
a chief, a licaler of maiadiea, u auccvAfiftil pleader, or the winner af e 
race, wo perceive at once that tJic diatinction of aieajiiiig holda good 
for tlio civiliBed leifcograplitT rather than for the unaDphiHtieflUd 
TiBtlviv llio chief who uun impoae tabu, the eoflicr-mit of disceae- 
dt'viJs, and. in hardly leiffl a degree, the man who can niaruii* the maffr 
of pereueeion, or who can eomiaand liie Jock w’iiich the moot akilud 
athlete doe« not despiae, ift for the Polynesian mind not jaclaphorically 
■ gifted’ nr ‘ inspired hnt litL-ndly. 01 enunse, a» in Kurope, no jji 
P olvneflia tiic coin of current ueogc may have become clipped w'lth 
lap^ of Ume. Thue Plato tella ua that both the Spnrlans mid tiie 
AtheiiiiM) ladiea of hin day used tn eaelotni of any male person they 
happened to admire, injp, ’ wlial a divine man I ' > Jt need not 
atirprirt IM, therefore, that in Mangarevwi you may say of any number 
over forty maaarrtaflaiw-an ‘ awful ' lot> in font. Such an eaceptioo. 
however, con scarcely he allowed to count against the ge.iwraUj»tion 
that, throughout the Padfit region, nvnm in (ta CHwnLial mvaning 
OixmotoH whot both Codririgtoi* Tregeur deectibu an the super- 

n&LurjiL ^ 

Now mark the importaocc of this in view of the poesihle ^ « 
inuno oa a category of Comparative BvUgion, Comparative Religioii, 
I w'ould maintain, at (UJ events an long oe it is uoehiiig to grapple with 
rudimentary or proloplfteniic types of religioiiB experience, ruust east 
its net somewhat widely. Its iiitereat must embrace the whole ^ o». 
and, perhaps, for savagery the more eonHiderable, of the tw o funda¬ 
mental oHRL'chi under which hia experience « hie univena: {«c may 
oxpre*. it cither way} reveola ifeelf to the rudimentary it,telligen« oi 
man. What to call this uepect. so os to pneflcrve the fiavour of (Jie 
aboriginal notion, ia a difficulty, but a difficulty of ik-Uil. Tlie aU 
important matter is to wtabtisli by induction thnt such m osj^t w 
oetuallyperceived at the level of experience I have ifdlcd ‘rudimentary . 

* PlfttCPs M D. 
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Tliia, 1 can Iw dofl^h 3 bfiv^^ for ixiAtfUic^^ ahomi pLncwlieH^ 

that cv^n tha ^ person p^rhapi otjt overbiaTdi?nf?d with idco^ 

in lun notion of otsif^A^ hji inkling of tho diffprenco thftl 
marks off the oiw.- provipoo of oipfirifloce from tha nUior. Of oouw 
ho cannot ded with a^uh abfltrMtly ? provineos of expcrivnco and 
tho like ar%s not for him. But I found tha±^ whon confrontwl with 
portioulur co^t or ratbor tvppB of cObo. my Pygmy friend cmild 
dfitomuEio with great prooifflon whothor oiafnA vtbr there or not^ Whn^t 
practical rtsnlte, if any, would he hkoJy to fiow from thii eifnrt of 
disscernmeot my knowledge of Pygmy oustonuip luifortuoafoly^ does 
not enable rae to say; Lul I take it that the conception Is not theie 
for nothing. I Rhall aK^umc, tbCHp that an Inductive study of the 
ideas and eofft-oirtH of savagery i^ill sbowv firntJyp that an awareniaiH ol 
a fondaniflntHJ aspect of life and of the worlds wfiich asporifc 1 itlial] 
provisionally term ' supernatural % is so gcxicral nfi to ho typioalp 
Moondlyp that budi an awarenos* is no Im generally bound up with 
a specif group of vital neactionB- 

Ah to the queatioo of a name for thiii (wpcot, diffcTent views may 
be held. TJje our Bcmnce needs ought to express the hare mini- 
niitm of generic being rnquiied to constitute matter for the ex peri coco 
which^ taken at its highest^ though by no means at its widest, vte call 
‘ religions ^ * Raw materia] for good religion and bad religion, aS W'ell 
as for magio whit* or black —how' are wo going to desigiialo that in a 
phrase 7 It will not help us here, i am af^aid^ to cast about amongst 
native words. Putting imideoudah as too inHigmficnnt too littla 
understood to bo pr«uod into this high narvicep 1 cau find nothing 
more nearly adapted la the purpose than the Biouui leu^is or i 

of which McGeo w rttce ; ^ the toma may bo translated into raysteiy ” 
perhaps mam satisfactorily than in [sir] any olbcr alogLe h-nglish wondj 
yet thia rendering ie at the same time too limited, as ^pohin/ia vsgudy 
denctos uI bo pow'er^ sacred^ ancifint^ grandcorp animate, immortal.' * 
But when vagueness reonhofl this pitch, it is time, 1 think, lo rosuct 
to OHO of OUT own mom cli^uMrut uations. Aaiongst such notions 
that of ‘thfi BupematuTar Btandn out, m my opinjon, oh tJie loast 
nbjectiooable. Of oounw it in our term ; that must be clearly under¬ 
stood. The savago Hbh no w’ord for ^ nature He doEHi uol abtitroeUy 

difitinguish bstwoen an nrder of imifoWB happenings and a higher 
order of miramilouB kappeningSi He is mersly conceniijil to mark 
and osploiti the difformica when presented in the cuiicretOi Aa 
Codriogton says : * A man cottiea by chance upon a slonu which Ukefi 
“ See Anlkr^pdiigical E§ts;^t pmemitd fo Edviard Tytm' {Oxfordi 

m7% 227 . 

» W. J* ^roGeo, FiftiaUh Aanwd of ih^ U.S, Burmn t>f EOtmohffy 
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his fancy; its shape is singular, it is like something, it is certainly 
not a common stone, there must be mana in it. So he argues with 
himself, and he puts it to the proof ; he lays it at the root of a tree 
to the fruit of which it has a certain resemblance, or he buries it in the 
ground when he plants his garden ; an abundant crop on the tree or 
in the garden shows that he is right, the stone is mana, has that power 
in it.’ * Here, however, we have at all events the germs of our formal 
antithesis between the natural and the supernatural; which, by the 
way, is perhaps not so nicely suited to the taste of the advanced 
theology of our day that it would have much scruple about dedicating 
the expression to the service of rudimentary religion. I should like 
to add that in any case the English word ‘ supernatural ’ seems to 
suit this context better than the word ‘ sacred ’. L'xdie. du sacrl may 
be apposite enough in French, since aacri can stand either for ‘ holy ’ 
or for ‘ damned ’; but it is an abuse of the English language to speak 
of the ‘sacredness’ of some accursed wizard. Hence, if our science 
were to take over the phrase, it must turn its back on usage in favour 
of etymology; and then, I think, it would be found that the Latin 
sacer merely amounts to tabu, the negative mode of the supernatural— 
a point to which I now proceed. 

Tabu, as I have tried to prove elsewhere,* is the negative m<^e 
of the supernatural, to which mana corresponds as the positive 
mode. I am not confining my attention to the use of these terms 
in the Pacific region,* but am considering them as transformed, 
on the strength of their local use, into categories of world¬ 
wide application. Given the supernatural in any form there are 
always two things to note about it: firstly, that you are to be 
heedful in regard to it; secondly, that it has power. The first 
may be called its negative character, the second its positive. 
Perhaps stronger expressions might seem to bo required. Tabu, 
it might bo argued, is not so much negative as prohibitive or 
even minatory; whilst mana is not merely positive but operative 
and thaumaturgic. The more colourless terms, however, are safer 
when it is a question of characterizing universal modes of the super¬ 
natural. Given this wide sense tabu simply implies that you must 

* Codrington, op. cit., 119. 

* Afdhropolo^ical Essays (Oxford, 1907)> 219 sqq* 

* Indeed, in MeUn««ift at all events, rongo answers more nearly to the purpose 
than does tambu (=ta6u), since the latter always implies human sancUon and 
prohibition. A place may, in fact, be tambu without being Tongo, as when a 
secret society taboos the approaches to its lodge by means of certain mar^ 
which are quite effectual as representing the physical force commanded by the 
associaUon. So Codrington, op. cit., 77. Surely, however, every secret society 
possesses, or originally possessed, a quasi-religious character, and as such would 
have mana at its disposaL 
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bo koodful ill jMjjwrtiAttiriil, not tliat you imwt Iks on yoiir 

j^uoni a^oioat it. The pi'ghib'ittoFi to have with it in not 

hbaoliDto I othgTM- is* praetiCAl reJigion 'H ould impossihle. The w am- 
Ulgh against casual, mcJUitiguB^ prafanc dealings. * Nottn lightly 
appigiiciiMl * ifl Carrington's tTaiuflation for thg roiTTflMponding tfriii 
n«cd tn thp Now HohrideR."* Under certain conditionH man may 
draw nigh* hut it ia wpU for him lo respect thofie oonditionn. TIiun 
* prohibit!VO * and * minatory * an' too strong* Tttbit^ aa popullirly 
nnrd^ may in a givon roiitext connote something like absolute 
prohibition, but In the iinivun^ti-l application I have given to it caii 
only represent Lhc Rupi^niUtnnd in its negative cliaracter— the super¬ 
natural 1^0 to speak, on the defensive. 

We cume nu^v W mana. Herep again, we jduhL aliun dcscrjptionri 
timt arc too specide. Mum is often operative and thttumaturgio^ 
but not always. Like cnergv", ^ana may he duruiaut or |iotcnTiaL 
Mana, let ua remeniberp ia an adjective aa weU ua a iiouUh Ctprcaaing 
a poascaaion which ia likewiae a pernianeut gualJtyi The atone that 
looks like a banana is and liaa mana, v^liethcr you jwt it working by 
planting it at the foot of your tree or iioti Hojico it seemft enough 
to aay that mono exhihita the sujKTnatural in lU positixift capacity— 
readyt but not oeeeatHirily in avtp to strike. 

At thia point jui iinjairtunt curisidfratioii calls for noticfl. To^n 
and iwern»a apply to the mipvmatural solely oa viewed in u hat f should 
like to vill its fmK or uxistentiah dimension* With ita aiwrond, or 
mural, cUuiauJuii they luive nothing tu do wimtever- They regltiter 
judgoinciLt# of fact. o» philoaophertt would aay, not judgements of 
value; they are constitutive categories, not norniative. Thus w hat ^ 
ever i$ aupcmatiiral la indifferently f^Au—perilous to tliu unnury : 
hut OB such it may equally well be holy or unclean, act apart for 
Ckxl or abandoned to devil, sainted or HinfuJ, crluiutered or quarautieied. 
'Hierei is plenty of linguist hr evidence to show that such distinctions 
of value are fami liar to the sa vage nihld. Nor is it hard to aeo how t h ey 
ariae naturally out of the fuAu Idea. Thus in Melanesia ovetything 
aupenutiuml is at once lambu aiidrotiflo, worcis implying t hat it ia fenced 
round by Hanctioniii hutiLi.li and divine; but there is a longer terra 
buto meaning thut ibumuctbiis are spetuaity dreadful and thereupon 
becoming oqui valeut to " aboraJ aa ble w here we seem to paaa without 
a bleak from degree of intensity to degree of worth* Paasing on to 
m4tnti, w'c find cjtaetly the same absence of moral aignificauce. Thu 
myatit: poU^ntlaUty is alike for gof^d and evil. Take, for exaniEde, 
two 3 umuan phrases found side by eide fn Tie^aar'a dictjorioiy: * 


' C^riisgton, op cit., JSfi ; ^I|. Ittl. 
• Ibid.. SL 
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faa-mana, to show extraordinary power or energy, as in healing; 
fa'a-tnanamana, to attribute an accident or misfortune to supernatural 
powers. Or again, in Melanesia European medicine is called pei 
mana, but on the other hand there is likewise mana in the poisoned 
arrow.i Similarly, orenda is power to bless or to curse; and the 
same holds good of a host of similar native expressions, for instance, 
wakan, qube, manitu, old, not to go outside North America. Mean¬ 
while, in this direction also moral valuations soon make themselves 
felt. Thus in the Pacific region we have plenty of special words for 
witchcraft; and in Maori mythology we even hear of a personified 
witchcraft Makutu dwelling with the wicked goddess Aliru, of whom 
Tr^ear writes: ‘ the unclean tapti was her power (mana).' * Or again, 
in Huron there is a word otgmi denoting specifically the malign and 
destructive exercise of orenda ; and Hewitt notes the curious fact that 
the former term is gradually displacing the latter as if, he observes, 
the bad rather than the good manifestations of supernatural power 
produced a lasting impression on the native mind.® Elsewhere* I have 
given Australian examples of a similar distinction drawn between 
wonder-working power in general, and a specifically noxious variety 
of the same, such as, for instance, the well-known aruttgqutUha of the 


Anmta. . , 

I have said enough, I trust, to show that there exists, deep-engrain^ 
in the rudimentary thought of the world, a conception of a spwific 
aspect common to all sorts of things and living beings, under which 
they appear at once as needing insulation and as endowed with an 
energy of high, since extraordinary, potential,—all this without my 
reference to the bearing of these facts on human welfare. In this 
connexion Iwould merely add that our stock antithesis betw^n mi^ic 
and religion becomes applicable only when we pass from this to the 
second or moral dimension of the supernatural. Presented in its 
double character of labu and mana the supernatural is not mor^ or 
immoral, but simply unmoral. It is convenient to describe its sphere 
as that of the magico-reUgious; but strictly speaking it is t^t w bch 
is neither magical nor religious, since these terms of valuation have 
yet to be superinduced. I am aware that the normative fonction of 
these expressions is not always manifest, that it is permissible to speak 
of false religion, white magic, and so on. But, for^scientific purp^ 
at any rate, an evaluatoiy use ought, I think, to be assign^ to this 
historic disjunction, not merely in view of the usage of civibzed so^ety, 
but as a consequence of that tendency to mark off by discnminative 


* Codrington, op. cit., 198» 308. 

■ Tregear, 8.w. Makutu^ Miru. v a 

» J. N. B. Hewitt, The American Anthropologist (1902). H.S. ir. 

* Anthrapological Essays t 225 sqq. 
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opltIie>tfi til* good ftTid tbfl bad buporoatumliaoiftK tho kingdoma of 
Ood and of tho r^evil, li hicti niiiB nghl tiitoogli tlie liiSTologinal lao- 
go^e of fko ^v^orld. 

Tho rwt of tkiH papur will bo coacoraod with a mono purploaliigt 
ftfld hencoi probablyp mom cutitioroisial, sido of tho mibjoaL Fat in 
a Iiiita1in!l the pmbluzu la tho followiag * How does * animlaiD ^ fit into 
the achoniB T !h tbo liupomatural idoatioal with the aplritiia], and 
ia imimi notboig mofu or lt?sa than aplrltual power ? Or. dq tho cuii* 
traiy. Are mana and *soul' or * spirit^ oategorieB that boloDg to 
rolatiraly distiuct aystema of idww—do the two rafuae to crombiuo ! 

Aa rojpotU this latter qnostion^ oor minds may quickly be a^l ut rcat- 
Somehow^ thO$e oat^orieo do manage to combine freoly, and notably 
m that t^cry FaoJfio region w'here mami ia at home. Tlie ^lelanosian 
oisideoce oolieotod by Codrington ia decisive. WiemYcr mana is 
^tmd—And that is to aayi wherever the aupematuiuJ rovealff itself— 
this noiHJi is referred to one ot three origioutirig auurceSp namely^ 
A Jiving marip & dead man'K gboatp or u ^spirit '; spirits displaying 
one of two formBp that of a ghostlike appo&raiieo—AS a native put Et, 

' Hometiling mdlutlucLp w Itb no deOnito outlinOp grey hko dust, vanishing 
as soon ati looked at * or that of the ordinary corporeal figure of a 
lUDJi. Other manifestatjous of tho sui>oniatural aro explained in 
terms of theso threo^ or rather tlie Joat two* ageneiee. A aaered animals 
or agoin^ a sacred stone* is one wbieh belongs to a ghost or spirit, nr 
in which 4 ghoet or spirit rosidoa^^ O&n wo say, then, that * Animism. ^ 
is la completo possession of tho field? With a little stretching of the 
term^ I thinks wo oun^ Ohosts and apirita of ghostlike form are 
obviously animistic to tho core- ^pematural beings nf humaij 
and corporoflJ fami may perhape be mckonod fay cpurtediy aa Bpirita ; 
though really we have here the rudlmentH nf a disLinci and alternative 
dovelepmentp namely antliropulnorphlc theisoi, a mode- of cuncoptioD 
that eepeclully appeab to ibo mytholuglcal fancy. FiimUy, ammissi 
con bo mado wiilmut much trouble to cover tho case of the living 
man with amiimj. Xf a man has it resides in his "spiritual part* * 
or ‘ soul which after his death becomes a ghost , Besidosp it oppootSp 
no man hod this power of himself; you ean say that he has fnana 
with tho use of the substantivop not that he ia nmna, sa you oun say 
of A ghost or spirit. Thin latter * puts the mana Into the man' 

—ft cAuaatlve verb) or Miuipire*^ him; and an inspired jnnn T^ifi even 
in speaking of himself say not ^ I * hut * we two *.* There oeems^ itow- 
over, to b# a certain flaw in the native logic* Involving what comes 

’ Codrington, op. olL. I5l, 

" Ibid.. 178 iqq. 

■ Ihftl. JOh 
* IHd., 191, m. m. 
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ponlouuly nenT to in u circle. Kot ewiy imq Jina tnaiwi, 

nor every gtn»t ? ^ but the soul of a niftr of power bucoiuw as sect 
a gliust of power, though in liia (mpMity of ghost he bos it in greater 
force than when alive.* Ou tho ground of thin cupacity for eaming, 
if not wijoyLnfi* during life the right to be ma»W. I have ventared 
proviKonally to "Inaa tlio Uving man with the ghost, and the spint 
as an independent owner of «w"o ; but it is clear that, in defiance of 
login, animism liaa contrived to * jump the claim . ^ 

Having tliu* iliown in the briefest way that mano ond amnuHai 
can occur in wimbinatlon. I proceed to the awkivurd task of dctcmiini^ 
hf>w if tTftatfld AS o*tflgf>nLsi Appliftsbie tc* rwdiitiefntjuy rebK^&Ei in 
Koiit^. they arc to bo provided each with a clawificatory luMrion 
of Its own. Perhaps the simplest way of meeting, or rather avoiding, 
the dlfBcultv to to deny that ' aniciiem ’ Is a cati^gory that bdoDgo 
intrtniricaU v'lo our aeiciiw at all. Certainly it might ho said to pertam 
more prowrly to sonic interest wider thati the msgico^rehgiom. call 
it nidimeotarv philosophy or what wo will. It mohes no diflorenoo 
whether wo take arUmietn in the vaguer Spenecnan seiiM of the a«nbu^ 
tion uI Jifo and aiUmation-^ attitude of mind to whieh 1 prefer to 
give the distinguishing name of ‘ anlciatUm *—or m the more e^t 
Tylorian souse of the iittribution of soul, ghost, or gJi^t-l.ka spirit. 
Li oitlier case we are carried far beyond the boun^ of rudimimtoty 
religion, evon when iimgic ia mado oa-partner m the Ih^ 

is obviously notliing in the least supcrantural m boieg merely alive. 
On the other hand, to have soul is. aa wo have seen, not ueee^iJ> 
to have nmtio hero or beresftcr. The mdimeulary philosophy oE 
Melaoceia abounds in nice distinctionfl of an aniimstio kind as foUowu. 
A yam lives without intcUigenco. and therefore haa no iora^ or 
‘soul A pig lisu * tor«»iira and so likowise haa a but in 
tS. th., .I.«, . TO dj« h. ITO .» T t W.y 

a man’s forusjja at iUs death bocomsi a Un4<flo. i-veii so, however, 
only a great man's (nrunpo b«om« a tiM ^th «i««a. a ghost ^ 
worship as Codrington rendert it. Meaawhilo, as regar^ 

‘ soml ’ its nature Is apparently the aomo as that of a wul or at any 

XL ;.:“r3. JTi..u^, »»,.• 

high,, gnd« «r tl<» Ulimwio 

you know them for what they are not by their aoul-UkC nature. 

Imt by the monn that is in them. ,,„vrtiniT * bouI’ 

It remains to add tliat »««»<* can oome very near to meaning smd 

or ‘ spiritthough without the connotation of wraith-bk* appoaranoa. 

‘ CMiinstou. op- ”»• '“, 2*81 hot ITS ^tS'Ss 

piaeMrf^iceor^pl* *0f« ae onewUlgo Uu-iewitioul dus 

caUlB. 

■ Ibid,, m 


‘ Ibid,, 241* I ot l21Mf, 
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Tregear supplies abundant eiddenee from Polynesia.^ Mana front 
meaning indwelling power naturally passes into the sense of ^ intel^ 
iigence \ ‘ energy of character,’ ‘ spirit *; and the kindred term 
manau?a (majtava) expresses * heart ‘ the interior man,’ ‘ conscience,’ 
‘ soul ’; whilst various other compounds of mana between them yield 
a most complete psychological vocabulary—words for thought, 
memory, belief, approval, affection, desire, and so forth. Meanubile, 
mana always, I think, falls short of expressing ‘ individuality \ Though 
immaterial it is perfectly transmissible. Thus only last week a corre¬ 
spondent wrote to me from Sim bo in the Solomon Islands to say 
that a native has no objection to imparting to you the words of a mana 
song. The mere knowledge will not enable you to perform miracles. 
You must pay him money, and then ipso facUf he will transmit the 
mana to you—as we should say, the ’goodwill’ of the concern. On the 
other hand, animism lends itself naturally to this purpose. It is true 
that there is often very little individuality attacliing to the nameless 
spirit (uiii) that may enter into a man. But the ghost (Hndaio) that 
inspires you is apt to retain its full selfhood, so that the possessed one 
speaks of ’ we t wo—“So-and-so and I 

I conclude, then, that mam, or rather the iabu-majia formula, has 
solid advantages over animism, when the avowed object is to found 
wiiat Dr. Tylor calls ‘ a minimum definition of rehgion Mana is 
coextensive with the supernatural; animism is far too wide, Mana 
is always mana, supernatural power, differing in intensity^—in voltage, 
so to speak—but never in essence ; animism splits up into more or 
less irreducible kinds, notably 'soul ‘spirit,’ and ‘ghost’. Finally, 
fnana^ whilst fully adapted to express the immaterial—the unseen 
force at work behind the seen—yet, conformably with the incoherent 
state of rudimentary reflection, leaves in solution the distinction 
between personal and impersonal, and in particular do^ not allow 
any notion of a high individuality to be precipitated. Animism, on 
the other hand, tends to lose touch with the supernatural in its more 
impersonal forms, and is not well suited to express its transmissibility 
nor indeed its immateriality; but, by w^ay of compensation, it can 
in a specialized form become a means of representing supernatural 
agents of high individuality, whenever the social condition of mankind 
is advanced enough to foster such a conception. 

This last consideration paves the w ay for a concluding observation. 
Throughout I have been in search of classificatoiy categories applic¬ 
able to mdimentaiy religion as a whole. In other words, I have 
assumed that the subj^t is to be treated as if it represents a single 
level of experience, and, moreover, that the treatment is to limit 
itself to the work of classifying—that is, arranging the facts under 
^ Tregear, op. ctt., s.vv. mujia, manatea. 
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5. Cwn'ipfioti 

H^iiuptiC' liHujingK, Nnw xiivli, I tUiiik, nmet bo tho prime objiiol of 
unr scienoo at ito praaont oUtKc of deve/opmont. Wa mual not tiy 
lo mow too fafll. Soiiio (Uy. Jioxiww, wh«n our kniJHl«tKe i* fullor 
and hoktfir nr^animl. wo «i»y liO]W to bo able to dool wilb tbe hiotoiy 
of roliginn gciietifally—to exhibit thn micceuuivo iikBK«« of ft continuous 
pnK'esa of urlliugeolc or cenlnl ovolution, wliilol inakiog at the aamv 
time full ttllowanoo for thn tlmujMiid and OHO side-sboot* of tlio wide- 
Hpitwling fomily-triM! of liumuii uulturc. Now when it comoa to 
cxIubitLng genesis, it muy 'Veil be. I think, that, along tMtftin linen 
of gftjw'tb, Juid perlui|Ki utolig the cOMlnd lino itsi'lf, fliowa will at 

* cortjjin point liuve to give way to one or nnutlier typo of onimirtiu 

cononption. Wionj marked iodividunlitioa tend to be lacking iti 
aocietv, oa in Austrolio, there it will bo found that tho supemalurid 
tends uoniinLl.V' to be apprelnMided under more or lea* 1 in personal 
forms. Tills bolds trim oven wltliln the strict of the mftoft 

doctrine. 'iTiiis in thn New Hebrides, where the culture la reiati%’«ly 
baekword. the prevailing ftiiiaiistie conception is that of the mi or 

* spiritft being often iiuuicless, undL at tlw best, of vogti* personslity. 

On the other hand, in iJie Solomon Islands, wbero the milturo iu more 
odvoneodf tJiu rvligious interest centivs iti tlio nuina or ghost 

of power—the departed ecml of soiue well-knoTin individual.t In 
effect, hero-worship has. with the evolution nf tlm Iiefti. superinduced 
itself upon some sort of polydacmonism rfidolent ul demoomoy- But 
f refrain from further Hpccidutions about reUgiuus evolution. They 
arv tempting, but,in tlie ptvsent rtfita of our kiiuw-lcdge. hardly edifying, 
f would merely odd. gkuieiPg fonvatds for u moment from rudiuiofttaiy 
religion to w list we cull * advanced timt to the end oniuiuni never 
man Ages to drive the more impentoiiul cooooptiona of the supernatural 
clean out of the Held. The ‘ghost’, clearly, does tiot hold ita own 
for long. .(Uitliropotnorphiu Lhvistn. on the other Loud, a ™w tbul 
is bred from anJmAtism rether than from aniraism proper, dominate)* 
many of the highfir creeds, but not alb Buddlusm is a aloiiding 
exaiiipk' of an advanced typo of religion that exalts the ImperMoal 
Bspwt of the divine. It is, ogftin, repccially poticoftbls bow a tiiinkeT 
auoh M Plato, with aU bia interest in miuI. human personality, and 
the subjiwtive in gcuoml, Lwitatea between a personal and an Im^- 
oonftl rendcTing of Urn idou of Cud. Thus the anibigoity that Ues 
sleeping in mBiw would seem to perwat to noma extent evon when 
reUgious experience is at itii most sclf-consoioiis. In the muMtiiuo 
alt idigions, low and liigh, rudimentary and advanced, cm join in 
saying w ith the Paolmist that ■ power belongetb unto God 

* llVKlnn^tan, op. dl.* 
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FUNERARY CUSTOMS AND ESCHATO¬ 
LOGICAL BELIEFS OF THE ASSAM HILL 

TRIBES 

By T- C. HODSON, (Abstbact) 

The methods of disposing of the dead as observed among the Hill 
Tribes of Assam (Naga, Kuki, and Khasi) include cremation, sepulture, 
mummification, simple and elaborate desiccatoiy processes, and tree 
exposure. Combinations of these methods are found, and mortuary 
ritual is notably affected by considerations (1) of the social status of 
the deceased, and (2) of the manner of his death* Death, whatev^er 
its mode, puts the tribal nerves on the stretch, and affects the com¬ 
munal life, as is proved by the correlated variations of the gennas 
or communal tabus. The gcnna ordinances, which constitute the 
unwritten code of these forms of society, rest upon vague indefinite 
fear of mysterious misfortunes that ensue, automatically, without 
animistic intermediaries, from their violation. In another aspect 
they rest also upon the thought that not always nor of necessity does 
the sinner bear the consequences of his sin, thus making it the business 
of each to see that his neighbour keeps the law. These features are 
characteristic and symptomatic of a stage of religious thought prior 
to that of animism as defined by Dr. Tylor, Tb© dominant feature is 
a haunting fear of the mysterious, the extra-natural, a fear which 
draws examples from experience of the essential connexion between 
sin (in the sense of breaches, by accident or intent, of the communal 
law) and sickness and death. The occurrence of one such misfortune, 
of one such ‘ extra-natural * case of death, excites in their minds a 
lively dread of an inunediate repetition of the event, even, perhaps, 
with some superadded terror. Thus, in this area with its extra- 
ordinary'range of cultural development, mortuary ritual on the one 
hand and eschatological belief on the other are alike informed by pro- 
animistic as well as by animistic concepts* Those and only those 
are immediately severed from the living (as is effected or symbolized 
by a solemn communal rite), are believed to be for ever immured in 
safe keeping elsewhere, and denied all hope of rebirth—^in a word, 
are treated as and believed to be really dead—whose manner of 
death is due to an extra-natural, yet none the less to them intelligible, 
cause. Hence at a stage of religious experience where pre-animistic 
elements are conspicuous, we discern the root of the vivifying doctrine 
that the wages of sin is death \ 
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THE VEDDA CULT OF THE DEAD 


By c, g. seligmasn 


Tub biisi® of tha Vedda itiJiKioii i$ tha oult o( tho de*d, and tlio 
Peddtt point of viaw tiui l» baet appraMbed by oonafdflring tbo 
fluBtoius observed wLuii u doAtb t*kw place. Wlion a mani wouwa. 
or ebild diM, tliB body h loft in thn cave or lock abaltor in wkicL de*tb 
from siokneflB occun., The body ie not w wliod, dresmd, or oniamontHl 
in any wny wbalover, but is nllowed to lio in tbo natural eninnH 
pcsition Mid is covered over with Icovfla and btancbcfl. One group 
of VeddM, Llio wildest, agreed that a Iftiga hLouo was plMod upon 
the ob«it of the dead tnan. Thie was said to be an old cuatom, and 
no rasBoii could ba gi von fur it, Aa (toon aa tliobo mattem were attend^ 
to—aud it eeeiiied that tlcy were carried lUrougb aa qaiokly as pcavblB 
after death—the Bciall eonununity would leave the cave in whicb 
tlie death bad occurred, and avoid it for along time. It wofl somatiiuca 
etoted that they would never loLurp, hut 1 know of at i™t two 
caiwe in whicb soflO retiimud after many yean* to the cave iu «hioh 
their fathera died. It wws ulway* difficult to obtain oven a erodo 
estimate ol tbe Upsa of lime hotw'een events, but theio was boim 
reason to believe that in OOO of theau two instances the shelter in 
whieb the death oDcuctcd wm left untcuanted for about twelve yeoni. 
In Boy event it is ccitaio tliat Veddaa did in tiiuc return to ^vw 
in wbioh a dnatb Imd ocourred, and that, if any bones were lult, no 
difficulty was mado about picluug these up und caeting tLoiti mta 

tbo jungle,' . , , 

It should bo meutioned that HO lire was lit near the corpse nor wator 

left by it w-bon the living deserted the cavo. 

Among tbo majority ol Veddaa. including tbe two wddwt group^ 
therw is oo avoidance of any of the property of tbo dead man, and 


> This Mwids with whst tto Drs. Ssnwin «y at |»ti»Uy rivUt^ 
VeddiMi * We never founil tius kest difficnliy when iwl^ting iktfcloi^ TW 
ftbc VwWisl were atways ready to show us the pie« in which . ,, Uwy 
burkd Whsa we preertd«i to dig up ib» ilwkUin. they ^ 

lookicd to with intcivsl and wkbcct ehowing the kwl of . 

when It woa uecssaary to pick tU the email htod lad fceil totoa out 
wiil, ihey wen. parfecUy ready toasekt fu ihia We were al^y. wilUujIy toW ^ 
dm pewto who mm btuiod ia a parUeuUr epot wwi. ^ 
i^wsyrndiewti us try the reUriwi of the dwnasad . . , Ibus 
Omunl a father ■hewed u* the (tiam o( hk dsuflhter, nml >" tbs Kilg^ lUrtncl 
» ioa kd ns to tho srmw of bis WiddM tto Csytos, p. 4W. 
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Thfl 04>Tit€intR csf hm betel biig h ouIcI be eate-n rtirn’tly aft^r \im di^Lib; 
hut aninng the men] Lew uf Jirtollier group of VpddiiH, who mual lie 
T(^arfM HH pure bliKultid although their Ayni^m of ma^it ahouM 
l^inhalrai^ MifliirneL% thu betel bug, iniJoKa it were a very good und 
non- onep would be left with thecorpw. and in any euae ila t'onl-entH 
would not bo eatt^ii, but left notir the dead iiLaii. Tlio bctehnut eulter 
mid lime box h hieh during life were alwaya carried in the bug, would 
uot be Ml 111 the cave with the f^orpflo, but^ before they were used by the 
lining, mevftaiirea were taken of which the avow ed de£i]gn was to render 
them harmlet when uited by the Kurviviiig relatlve«p TliUft tho old 
headman of the Hcnflbwlda Veddaa cApo^'d \m fathcr^a Urn* box 
and betel onttera under a buah for a poriod w bieh waa ciertAinly longiftr 
than ten but jwobahly \wa than thirty day^^r It neewarr to do 
thia if tlieHe objerta had been uafd ininicdjatelyp the Individuala 

uaing them might und probably would have <iontraoted the aaina 
illncaa jih tliAl from wliieh tlio dead man siilfeafed : and, on further 
i|uiratioiiing, llie old mm\ explained that theynivi producing tha illnisH 
fruiii ivliieh Im father had died, would, for »ome time and in Home 
way ^vliich ho could not dedne, remain nanneeted with the chuwiig< 
apparatus which the dead man had oawf constantly during hia last 
llljie&a. 

.Among the village Veddaa of Oniuiii (who have much SinliatLw 
blond In their vemfl though in culture they appear to owe more tu 
the TainjIff of the East coaat than to the f^InJialcae)^ it won Htated 
that the heteJ pouch and its contenLa would be buried henouth the 
head of the dead nijui and a vueouut uliulL of water placed by hie aldCr 
Theae penplep w'ho—au Tcmient records—setthal down some aeveiity 
3 niuru ago, know only of IcuA'ing the budy in the cave as a cuitgm 
prwrtiiied long Ago by Uidr aiic^»Ftcpra; and tiliorc is no doubt thal^ the 
adults of tho pri,»ent goncrtition huvo seen nothing except buiial in 
graves, probably eonduotod in rtt«e}| the same manner aa that prantij-iid 
by the aurroutiding peaaant SinhalKte.^ 

The Umum A’^eddaa mentioned tivn interesting points as reganJs 
this burials ft should not take place in tlie im mediate neighbourhood 
of an}' of their aeauty and pnmitiv^e Ci^nu cultiTationa^ and the grave 
^ould he beyond ehnuting diatauce from the village. 

To eiifn up: the speed with which the aito of death is deserted 
must he taken to indicate tlmt, apart from the disgiuat aroujied by 
deeompoHitionf there la Homotliing noxious to the living about the 
proeem of diatioliition; IkiL ao far the nature of this noxinuH elemeni 
is not cileoj-. 

Wlinn attempt is made todiacuver the nature of thonoxiciuHinflueneep 
the usual answer given 'is i<i the e^oet that ' if we stayed where a 
* 'JVaat'oty Ceyfoii. Luodon. HWHt voI, ih pp. *40™?. 
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dofttli Ims oceorred ivt! sliould poltfd wttL Furtlier 

quraLiona iBode it cileftt tJwt in many iniitiuift* llicrc wart nn dtrfinitv 
irtaa tlwt Soma part of the dftul man waa the iieti ve agont in the utoiio- 
throtving ; on the other liand mnie Viddns—and th«w bh fur M 
I euuld judgft wen? mjHM* of the leant euntaininated—definitely bellevfd 
tliHt it WM tho apirit or tjata (feiii. TfniTsf, pi. yahu^ of the d^iid man 
who h-ould cuuue fttCfiMw to rhin «n (vnybody ntaying in-Br the cnrfwe. 
It nmst, however, benotod thut etone-throwing wan on many oeraaiorw 
deseribAd na tho metLod by whieh theae yoFii (using the terai in 
ila hrondesl fionw. Mid hy no thwww limiting it to ilm aplrita of th* 
jwont di-ad) thowed their displMWire- I moj' oi'H* ^ example ^ hieh 
oeeiirred in that part of the Uva jungle known a» Heiwfbeddo- tine 
night between eleven and twelve I mbs start 1«1 by ft deep 
sound of very tfoiisideTablo volume, whieb wm iintiifdifttely folbwid 
bv ail oiitOTT from the Oftwa voiye two hundred yard* away, in wlHeh 
the Voddaa were Uving. Neither then nnr Lite next, day could f ftte«. 
tain tho cftUBe of the noise. Tlie V^ddas, liowovor, lied no douhi on 
the auhieet, but doacribed it ft* sloiio-throwing and atftted iliftt ft 
nujnbor of ifiku mtiat havo been ainwycd with our pr^ wdiiigs on 
the provioCB day. when, aftftr going tlirotigh the ^ert«|^y 

oirera £no buck whioh one of them had abut tlie night before, th 
wAiti tempted to show iiaiwme part of the fefaWaaeeremony without 
providing the propoT gift* for tho invoke on Uwd 

rh«i>' pointed out that it waa theso—tlie Jgdfft of bng dead 
who hud manifeated their d«.pi«wiire by sitone-throft mg, timugh tlie> 
all admitted that no one liad Hoeii liie etoOM tliromt or eould pom 
nut the fttonca with wlikli tho alleged bombardment had been eff^twi 
This wmbuied with tUo fftettlmfc a minonty of Veddan fraidtlj udmil 
that the cftu** of lefttdng the site ^vliere death baa oeeurred « fear 
uf tlin mrffl of the dwcftand, seems to point to tlie whole proceiw of 
ll^iontoiim d«. « f~r »l Ih. .pirit rf th. ^r.ntl,-ti»d. « M.b 
for ft short hut iiidsfinito time seems to bo tlmught of «» 
near the body it Las Isft- though it woa never jwssiWe to diseo^sr 

tliat Ibis was a clearly fonuutftted belief. , , i „,a „„t 

II appoared that, properly speaking, the word . 

be applirTto the spirit of tho dead for the hr^ f^r or five 
death^ At time* the word prana Xuriya would bo >ih«1 
It a fwently dead pemon, before it hnd attabiod the condition impW 
bv the teri *^ong Viddas who had ennm to 7"" 

ekent under Sinhalcttc or Tamil influence, there w^ no doubt a. to 
how the spirit apont tho g.«itcr part n( 

after death- This matter will shortly be alltided to, >« • 

ollr this part of tho yaia bidief* of the Vtddfts it is Hmt necossarj- ^ 
consider some of the ceremonies in w bieli ysti* are 
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The attitude of the Veddas to the spirits of their departed, when 
these have assumed the condition of yakuy may be first considered. 
As each Vedda community consists of a small number of families 
who, since cousin marriage prevails, are doubly related by blood and 
marriage, the yaku of the recent dead, called collectively the Ne Yaku, 
are supposed to stand towards the surviving members of the group 
in the light of friends and relatives who, if well treated, will continue 
to show lovingkindness to their survivors, and only, if neglected, 
will show disgust and anger by withdrawing their assistance or even 
becoming actively hostile. Hence it is generally considered necessary 
to present an offering to the newly dead, usually within a w’eek or 
two of a death having taken place; but a few Veddas stated that 
they would not hold a Ne Yaku ceremony until they specially required 
the help of the yaku, or until misfortune threatened or had overtaken 
them. 

Among most Veddas the offering must consist of cooked rice and 
coconut milk, the food that every Vedda esteems above all other; 
but betel leaves and areca nut are often added, and the oldest survivor 
of a small group of ‘ wild * Veddas stated that this offering would in 
the old days have consisted of yams and water, if, as was often the 
case, coconuts and rice could not be obtained. In each community 
there is one man, called kapurale or duggaruiwa, w’ho has the power 
and knowiedge requisite to call the yaku\ and in the ceremony of 
presenting the offering called Ne Yaku Natanauxi (literally, the dancing 
of the Ne Yaku) this man calls upon the yaka of the recently dead 
man to come and take the offering. The kajmrale (w'ho may con¬ 
veniently be spoken of as the shaman; I shall use this term during 
the rest of the paper) becomes possessed by the yaJca of the dead 
man, who speaks tlurough the mouth of the shaman in hoarse, guttural 
accents, stating that he approves the offering, that he will assist his 
kinsfolk in hunting, and often stating the direction in w^hich the next 
hunting party should go. Besides the shaman, one or more of the near 
relatives of the dead man may become possessed; but this, though 
common, is not invariable. The yaka leaves the shaman soon after he 
has promised his favour and success in hunting, the shaman often col¬ 
lapsing as the spirit goes, and in any case appearing in an exceedingly 
exhausted state for a few minutes. He soon, how’ever, comes round; 
whereupon he and all those present, constituting the men, w’omen, 
and children of the group, eat the offering, usually on the spot on which 
the invocation took place, though this is not absolutely necessary. 

It was clear that this eating of food which had been offered to the 
yaku was an act of communion, and an essential part of the ceremony 
which was thought to bring health and good fortune ; for some com¬ 
munities even anointed the heads of their dogs with the milk of the 
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uilcring, fiipluining tliat this WOA (ioriB bwauHc of tlieir viiluc. In ene 
Yalcu. mremony tho shamnn ffld the nearest relatives of the d«id 
im mediately after til* tfola left him, hoMiripf the bowl oontuniiig 
the offering to their moiithH; a-tule, siiiuag the mldest Veddas we 
sneountercd, not only did the sliuuian a’liile atUl posawaed feed tbo 
flhildien of the gronp f™m the bool and smeftT the milk over tliolT 
faces, but a number of mSMbors of the group, including Hw Jfmnd- 
children of the dead man whose yalM poraeiKBed the shaman at tbs 
timo, plflMsd a small portion of the offering in the shaman^n mouth. 

The above aeeuiuit is an outline of tin? situplst (and probably a 
degenerate) furni of death eereraony, but uflually the matter w com¬ 
plicated by an invoftatioii of certain yaka other than tho Nc yaittt-i 
Many genorationB ago there livi'd a Vedda called Katido Woaniya, 
a mighty hunter, who on hie death became Kando Yaka and nnder 
thia Euiiue is eonatantly invoked to give sutfcsa in hunting. With 
Kande Yaka is also associated his younger brother, Bilinde Toka. 
who was killed 1^ Kaude Yaka in a Gt of temper, and who, acco^ng 
to another miraioa, is not the brother but the brother-in-law of Kande 
Yaka. Now KaiidO Yaka and often Bilindn Y'ako are usually invoked 
at tho bfgmniiig of a iVs i'oiw ccroaioiijr, and it was pointed out at 
different times by a number of oiir infondatite that the Ae I'dlnt 
could not com* to tlic oCoriug unless Bccompaiiied by Kwido Yaka, 
who was even spoken of as hrirging the Nt with him; in fwt 

many Veddas irtatod that the Ne Yaku go to Kande and bewms bis 
attendants. This was borne out by the fact that in two death dances 
soon (one held for a man who had died seven dftya previoualy, tbc 
other pnrformcd to show us the ceremony) Kande and Bilinde Yaka 
wor* invoked and posaeastod the shaman end gave signs of their favour 
to the group of Veddas present, before the shaman became posmss^ 
by tho A^s Fniu. Further, many ol my mfnraiaiits, t'** 

less sophisticated, pointed out that noon aftor dealii the spirita of the 
deceased rosorted to Kande Yaka in order to obtain his permUiaion 
to accept nfferipga from their living relatives, and to obtain power 
from him to assist them in roturn for tlit-ir offering* or to mjuro them 
in the event of their had behavionr. Thus Kande \nfco who » of 
special asHiatonce in himling. becomea lord of tbs dead; but in sp^ 
of thia it was clear that as rogarda help in getting game Kanrie knka 
the spirit scarcely differed from Kmido Wanniya. the mighty hunter, 
still living and ahnw'ing kindness and helpfidneua towards tho people 


ainoiijz whom be dwelt. 

Tbc method of invocation ol the yaka is essentially ibo s^a m 
all Vedd* caremunioe; an invocation ia sung by the shaman and often 
by tha onlookers, while the ahamsn slowly dancoa. tisua ly roiina 
the offering that has been prepared for the ya±«. Sometime the 
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invacutiotw ftrn quilo apprdpryttfl aiid conaiot uf utmiglii- 

forw-binl flpiw«l» to tlio yaka inv-pknci (or help, or recilt the 
■ nd proivew nf the yaka w hen h« too wum a man, w when Kuodo Ynka 
in aa ‘ coatimiing tn go from hiJ) to hill [nho] lollown up tins 

tfaeoe from foulpriut to footprint of excellent oaniljliur deer^ But 
at other times the elianna seem Angularly inappropriate ; prtluiW)!' in 
many of tliiso iastoncea they an: incrcly the romairia of old Sinhalrae 
charma that are not only duplaccd from their proper ponition and 
funotion, but bo?» bocome iiiaiigicd in the prwtwa, and have bevoiuv 
ineompTcbtriHible in the oourae of titno. As ibe ehann in retiitcd over 
and over again, the ahamuii dftnc« more and more qiiiehly. liis voifc 
beciomea hoarae, and lio noon boroRiea puauesaed by the yoAu; end 
aUhuugli he docs not lose eoiweiouanriw and can eo-ordinato IiJh move- 
mento. ho neverthek*i does not rotain any dear iwinllMlicin of what 
he aaya and only o general idea of the movcpienta bo ban iwrlormed- 
Moflt sincere pnietitionerB wlioni I Unve interrogated agreed that, 
flJlhough they never entirely lost i-oiaciOtieneM, they itoro at tinnw 
neor doing ao, and that they newer fully approeiatwl what they aaid 
when poBsojscd, wbilo at bedb the beginning and end of pooaeaMon 
they aipwitnced a sotiaatioii of nauseA and vertigo, and the ground 
aeomed to rook and sway La'iieatli their feet. Again, I do not tliinh 
there loald be any doubt an to the non-volitioiial naturo of the pntwm- 
abn by the ytiJea of the byatondem—near relatives of the dead man— 
which took place during the A'e Fokii cererauJiy; although there waa 
nothing about the general behaviour of any of the Veddas with whom 
I caino in contact that eoggwtod a Hpcvially nourotin or hyaterioal 
tondeney- 

Tbo strong dcaiw for,and the belief iu tho poMtbility of, companion¬ 
ship and communion with the kindly dead on appropriato occaeJonK 
seema miiEcicnt to explain the plionooiena ©f posuciision among the 
Veddaa, cepccially a* it waa altio thought that in n gotieral way the 
aliamaiui might bo expected to be luoJqron BccDUdt of their wmmunion 
with the jfflku, [itany inslaneca ooeurred which allowed how atroiig 
wan tbo feeling of good fclUiwsyp which the living had for the apiritu 
of tliOir daad. Tliua at Siulaw anniya. on Llic ueeaaion of the perform- 
unce of a JVa rai-« ceremony got up at our request. Handunu, the 
and leading Hion in the small cODununity, volunteered the 
aUtetnent that he ond hie people were delighted to hold the ceremuuy, 
ainoe it waa neldum thot they were able to uffer their Ne Yaktt such food 
aa that provuied by us. Again, after his own father had hecii invoked 
and iiad expressed hi* unqualified pleasure at the good tiling?! pnividod 
for him, there w'as aouto discussioii as to further dancing, because the 
dancer really felt exhausted, but all urged the nnntinusliua of the 
ceremony, aince there were other yulctt who might wtU be invoked 
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fin an iKN^acluJi wlicfi OJi dniisttftHy ptent^Ufi AUpply df fdod inis pro- 

vjdi^ fur thcLL i^grtin. In the c^monj whifih ensured th(\RflJe taking 
df FDdk WAfl eicplAin(>d that QVBry THAld member of t]ie littlu 

4 X>i¥iniiinity muit perform tlua dance, only ihuA cotiJd they 

I'dttAlnly expect to Rharo in Lhu buncGtii to b« reaped frum Iho ^ofMfaHJ 
of the t^Ur I but the btwt example of thi^ fooHog of affoctloiuite rtgard 
and of kindly good fellowship oristidg between the living and tho 
dead cl ibo ulid of tho LUvoeAtion on the ocoAHiinn nf tlm A^e 
coremony at Sitalaw^ttnniyA i for flnreJy there can be no cldeor com- 
m union between the quick and the dead tbnti that impliod in the 
iov^ieation^ which ie fully earned Into effect by dvtiy rnember of the 
community ehAring in tho food tliat hsifl been olfered to the ^kut — 

Salutalbnl Salutfttron F Part [of our] rolAtives! Kiiwfolk! 
Having called [you] in tiinu (Lo. at the light time) [wo] gave you 
white rice. fFou] eat fond] dpnk. Bo nut lliink my wrong (i-e. do 
not fonn nn unfAvoorable opliiiun of Ufl)- We abso eat and drink 
[the RAme food]. 

The favottrs ftsked of tho yaktt are primarily their flAalatonCd in the 
queat foi* game And honey, in roturn for which, beside being given 
the food to w'hicb they arc CftUod, they are prenuBod a ehaino of the 
kill Of of the honey they have Awi^tod to pnseuiv. Thus at Galmedc 
tho Nfi FoJEif were Snvoked Aa follow* for sticciw in hunting 

>SalutaUon 1 MtdpniJitK To-day [I] have Jio MveJih<^- 

I You! miiHt give to-day (he. wild bringal)^ [Yon] muBt alii^ 

the lour footed pereonA (i.e. dogal to eatcH iguanas. Having ro*^ 

^ of them in an hour (i-O. the Sinhalese hour of twenty minuto) 
make [and] give [yon] in proof [of it] a charEoal moot altAf 
(i*e* meat roastfld over uliarcoal will bo offered), Thia very ni^l 
[yotij miiKt groat [aw] power to obtain livelihood ! 

Again bedora Booking huney the (uwiAtancu uf the *jaku was also 
sought :— 

T^ni I Now Goddflw I [you] mont uhow [m*?] H bwhive. 

Having olioppod out] £ hid4 it- 

This WAS nndeTatood m a pronuBo of honffy to tte whow aid 

is sought, and wasms to hint that the huntor and llio t/akini will sham 
thp comb. It i» not ufluat to speak of the iVe I'afa* as naw goda, 
but they are often Dpokan of u aUd^u (new yahi), and among aomO 
Vfddas tho bower built for them is styled the o/idyfliaffBnia (tow^- 
ahip of the new 

At Dainbaiu amnnp tho Village Veddas the appeal ™ even aimplur 

And more direct;— 

Our falhur who went to the other world, eome to this world. 

* Tho mauung of tbcM vuriU e# quile tme&rtim- 
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Accept (?) rice. Place [for us] the sambhur, place [for us] the axis 
deer, accept(?) this basil leaf. Come very quickly, accept (?) ^his] 
rice, accept (?) [this] rock honey, accept (?) [this] betel leaf, 
for us the sambhur, place [for us] the axis deer. Come very quickly. 


Arrows play a considerable part in the Vedda cult, but, on account 
of the time limit, I shall restrict myself to describing the use of the 
ceremonial arrows, called avde, employed in the invocation of Kande 
Yaka, Bilinde Yaka, and the Ne Yaku, These ceremonial arrows 
have a blade some 8 to 18 inches long, which is usually hafted into 
a handle often considerably shorter than the blade, and which is some¬ 
times covered with incisions so roughly executed that they scarcely 
form a pattern. These, though possibly to some extent decorative 
in intention, are certainly not so in fact; so that perhaps they are 
only there to serve the useful purpose of preventing the hand from 
slipping.* Such ceremom’al arro\^"s are generally heirlooms, not 
necessarily passing from father to son, but rather being handed do^n 
in apostolic succession from shaman to shaman; and among the Village 
Veddas of the Bintenne I have handled one such blade \iith a history 
running back for five generations. These arrows are carefully preserved 
by the shaman; and just as he himself observes certain dietetic rules, 
avoiding eating pig and fowl, which are supposed to be particularly 
repulsive to the yaku, so among those more sophisticated communities 
who believe in the periodical uncleanness of women, special precau¬ 
tions are taken to avoid the possible contamination of the aude^ as 
these arrows are called.* This is generally done by keeping them in 
some comparatively remote spot such as a cave or in the roof thatch. 
It is necessary that the shaman should hold one of these arrows in his 
hand when invoking Kande Yaka; he should also have one for Bilinde 
Yaka, though as a matter of practice Kande Yaka and Bilinde Yaka 
were often invoked using the same aude, another aude being reserved 
for invoking the Ne Yaku. Both arrows were, however, commonly 
held in the hands during the whole of the Ne Yaku ceremony; but in 
spite of this no confusion seemed to arise, nor had the observers the 
least difficulty in saying which avde belonged to Kande Yaka whenever 
they w’ere asked. 

The offering of rice in the pot would be stirred with the aude, betel 
leaves might be ceremonially transfixed with it, and among the 
Mudugala Veddas the testing of the quality of the food provided for 

• The meaning of the word translated ‘ accept ’ is not quite certain. 

■ These ceremonial arrows are doubtless identical with the large blades de¬ 
scribed by various authors as formerly used in shooting elephants. 

• The belief in the periodical uncleanness of women has been borrowed from the 
Sinhalese. It did not exist in the ‘ wildest ’ group met with, on the other hand 
we found it among all the more sophisticated Veddas, attaining a maximum where 
these had come most under foreign influence. 
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tlio !/akti vi-w iwrfnrmBd wilb Uw help ol the awfc, the ahauiaii poeaessed 
by KtiPda Yjifea u«iig it to remove from the pot a fow KraiiiB of rtoe, 
H hJcIi tlm i/aia in the person of the Hlianian iwveTuI times maeU IwforB 
evprHHing his approval of the nfloring providodt 

An uxtTuvt from ftii (wirmint of iLu I'oJbt danoe perfoTnied at 
Bandeniduwa. in the f-loKteni Fruviuce, iiril] moke clonr the important 
part pla-yM by Miiw aim/i: in tbi^t c^rennsny :— 

The ahnman Tissaluime . - . plseed a«dt aa the tirikoraha ’ 
and HoIaainLil to the bowl, »nd tlioii began to danen m thu osnal 
nunner, Hwt holding one arrow and then holiHpg both, one w eaoli 
band; that in tlio right hand being for Konde Vaia, that in the 
left for tlio waA« llic recently dead man. . , . , Afl the ahoi^ 

danced, ho stabbed at the fa’rifjoniAa w ith tlie *«de; in IhiH way the 
no mihi by w hom he woa pooseesed wan ploMcd to show hia power.... 
Soon the shaman began to nhahe «id bead li^ he^ forwaid. and 
itnmndiabely aupportwi by one of the onlookem, into w'hose 
feU botJi. After n-muiuiiig atil I a few necojids he began to daiiea u^dly. 
stabbing the «wfe in the air. . , . Leaping away , , , he waeked mi 
imaein^y sainKliur round tlie daticiing-graiuid, holding the two rttHfe 
i^roMwIno to ruprewnt the bow and arrow. How ever he no 

fftint to lihoot. and pat the <it«fe on tlio hrtleor^- Supported by 
Olio of the VeddoH he again dojuajd round the ^nboniAa . . . a^ 
then IwndiiJK over the ferfforaAa fell Wk . , . but he soon rowved 
and took the aude and approached the dead mana brothera m t^i. 
who both boeonie i^eoaed by the ne j^o and 
Hcinua. TJien the Kliaman emeared thoir bodies wi^ nulk. 

throwfng sonio into their moutlia, and . . . then took the arrow a and 
fttruck a betel leaf on each and danced . •hut itn J'*'® J?®™ 
not reletivca of I ho dead man he threatened to atab with the elude. 

It iw uow podwible to consider the condition of tlie spirit of the 
deceased for the firet few ilayn afUT death, among thoB* Vad^ who 
etaU) that them is a definite time before the spirit prona ianya Wmrt 
a ottka. Among the loa*t impJiisticftted who held this bchef it was 
tltought tltat tlio prdHa iirnyo resorted to Kande Yaka a few d^. 
perhaps thn* of five, after death, and then obtained permission from 
lum to accept ofieringa from the living ond thus become numbi^ 
among his attendants, the Nt Yfli» : but beyond a c^e idea that 
tlmiipiiil might perliaps ojdst for a short time at tlio wte whore 
hod ^currod, these folk had no knowledge of ita state before it 
Konde Yako. Veddos w ho hod «mio more under Sinhalese mfluenee 
asserted that it spent some three days in the neighbourhood of the 
death scene, which it only loft tei seek the Katerogam god ob^ii 
Ilia permissi on to become a yute and po*. into the timn of the attai^ 
donta of Kande Yaka, and so boeoma a iVe J'nim capable of ancepbng 
offering* from tho living and lielping anti mjunng them. 

' Literally milk-hawl. Hi» naioe applied to the bowl coatoiiiing the eeconul 
milk nnd Mhnr fowJ t& llw jriAiu 
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Besides the important part in the Vedda cult of the dead played 
by the propitiation of the Ne Yaku and of the yaku of certain other 
Veddas, such as Kande Wanniya, who as yaku have attained to special 
importance (approacliing that of culture heroes in other forms of 
belief), there is a certain feeling of reverence for a host of unnamed 
yaku. Little attention is paid to these, but since it is stated that 
they too were once men, the suggestion may be hazarded that they 
represent the yaku of the forgotten dead. These yaku, although all 
around in the jungle, are in some instances thought of as vaguely 
attached to special localities, especially to glades in the forest, unusually 
large trees, and above aU large rocks and rocky liilltops. The yaku 
of rocks and hilltops indeed tend to become named, taking the name 
of the hill they inhabit, and even among the less civilized Veddas 
are sometimes identified with the yaku of Vedda headmen who have 
lived on or near the lulls. On the other hand among the more sophis¬ 
ticated Veddas these yaku tend to become less and less the spirits 
of dead Veddas, and finally, under Tamil infiuence, are thought of 
as dangerous spirits, immigrants from beyond the Ocean, who each 
with a female of his o\ni species haunt the hilltops and send disease. 
Somew hat ^kin to these yaku in their less dangerous forms are the 
Kiriamtna (literally, milk-mothers), the yaku of Vedda women, generally 
the wives of Vedda headmen or chiefs, many of whom are especially 
thought of as existing on the sides and tops of hills W'here there are 
rocks and springs. They are sometimes jealous of people gathering 
honey—^indeed there is a tendency to avoid rocky mountain tops on 
their account; but they may be placated by a charm, or sometimes 
a little honey is left for them with a muttered kapau Kiriammala— 
‘eat, 0 Kiriamma.* They not infrequently send sickness, at least 
among the more sophisticated Veddas, and retain the fondness for 
children which they felt in their lifetime, to the extent of sometimes 
stealing them; and it is especially to avert this danger from the 
Kiriamma that an arrow is often struck into the ground by the side of 
a sleeping child. 

A few kiriamma have become rather important yaku, notably an 
old woman of the Unapane clan now kno^n as Unapane Kiriamma, 
but such kiriamma do not appear to be especially associated with 
rocky or hilly sites. 

I have now outlined the leading features of the Vedda cult of the 
dead. But it must not be thought that the whole matter is as simple 
as the above description indicates; for the beliefs of the Veddas have 
been complicated by Sinlialese and, to a less extent, by Tamil influence, 
nor are these factors always or entirely of recent introduction. Three 
or four centuries ago there were thriving communities of Village 
Veddas spread over the Matale district and occupying both sides of the 
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Mahawelliganga below Alutnuwera; indeed the villagers on both sides 
of the river still claim to be descendants of Veddas, although at the 
present day the inhabitants of a number of them belong to the rather 
low caste of potters and the only remains of their former condition 
appears to be their somewhat unusual keenness as hunters. Mr. 
H. Parker—whom I take this opportunity of thanking for much assis¬ 
tance in the preparation of this paper, as well as for the translation 
of the invocations already given—tells me that a si.xteenth-century MS. 
records the appointment of a Vedda chief as Bandara Mudiyanse 
(a Sinhalese title applied only to high caste chiefs).^ His name was 
Panikki Vedda, i.e. Panikki the Vedda; he was especially famous 
for capturing elephants, and took some to the king (Bhuvanaika Bahu 
of Kotta) with another Vedda chief called Liyana Vedda. Other 
chiefs expressly said to be Veddas of the Vedda Wasagama are men¬ 
tioned in an early seventeenth-century MS. But in the present argu¬ 
ment special interest attaches to Panikki Vedda; for Panikkia Yaka. 
said to be the yaha of a long-dead Vedda cliief who was especially famed 
for his knowledge of cattle and his skill in capturing buffalo and 
elephant, is invoked by some of the less ‘ wild ’ Veddas in the K(da- 
madua ceremony, which confers prosperity on villages and ca.ttlefold8, 
averts pestilence, cures sick folk, and, by bringing success in jungle 
craft, confere safety in the jungles. Mr. Parker agrees with me that 
the Vedda Panikkia Yaka of to-day may safely be identified with the 
sixteenth-century chief Panikki Vedda. Now Panikkia Yaka is one 
of many yaku of dead chiefs known to certain of the 1^ wild 
Veddas. Other groups which have come equally under Sinhalese 
influence do not know many of these yaku, including Panikkia Yaka, 
but know of other yaku whom they say are the yaku of dead Vedda 
chiefs; so that it seems clear that, through the agency of the more 
civilized and settled Veddas of a few centuries ago, a number of yaku 
of men whose lives had been passed under Sinhalese mfluence have 
been gradually introduced to the less civilized Veddas. The cult of 
these yaku—so long as they retained, as we know they did, the chai^- 
teristics theypossessed while living-cannot but have spread Sinhalese 
influence; and, as we know that the worship of these yaku has spread at 
the present day to groups of Veddas who, if not the wildest, are yet 
less sophisticated than Village Veddas. it is only reasonable to sup^ 
that this process accounts for a number of foreign elements which 
have been introduced into the Vedda cult of the dead. The whole 


■ There is abundant evidence that centuries ago there were 
communities-or at least communities with enough Vedda blood to to csOed 
Veddas by their contemporaries-poUtically organized, having as heaumen 
chiefs who exercised considerable influence and were in constant relation with 
the Sinhalese court. 
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pTnccMS JUUKt Iwnr*- Iweii much tacilltated by two fuel#, Ffrutly Hi* 
Sinhmlcao KMgnwrd iho Vflddim m bclongfng to » casUt cqtiiraltmt 
to the high«t of their own. wwJ even their ehtefo did not Iwwitat* Ut 
EiitermafiJ with thetu; mwiy !3inlsJi1f«e i:hiefr« At thft ppL-Mtsiii 

iIbv genealogy buck ht Voddas. and are still prrad of tlirir 

distant kiniihip with tho preticiit-day Veddw. In the ^ond 
tlie Sinlialww* have at the preaent day—though under urtuther 
nama—acult of the dead which is oom parable l« that of the Veddas- 
^lia ntber intrufilrs elnmeiit in the Vedda cult of tlw dead is the 
odoption of inore or l«« of tlw. Sinhalnei and Tamil damonoiogy and 
even of certain of the Sinlialew gyvd*. The explanation of this is 
the Hamo aa that already given In the case of the fornign pro¬ 
pitiated by the more or less ciTiliraid Veddtui. and euggasts im tiifdiately 
that lists of the names of demons known to different ^ups of V oddaa 
should be compared toffcther. Wlieii this ia done, it is fouml that, 
the wdJdw the group of Veddas. the fc^ver aw the doaiopa 
The inattar is tints to be explained by a gradual and long-eontin«nd 
infUtmtion of foreign influence through the more uoptistiftated 
Vedds* to the wilder gmupH. Although 1 am unable to addUR« any 
evidenoe as to the length of lime the pnwesa haa been going nn. tUens 
seems no reason to limit it to recent times; indeed the well-defined 
Veddaebaroeteristics tliat aomeSinhaleifedemniia Iiavoaasuined atnoigt 
the wilder groups of Veddua suggest tliat. the process has been going 
on for an indefinite time. Til us among practically all Voddaa. except 
the most sophisticated Village groups, the Siiihalwe demons btx^ine 
jfoTu, eapiKBsly slated to be the HpmUof dead Veddaa; and they may 
be attached to the train of a really Vedda yaka. So among one group 

• Tills mbn to tbe Ksadyans, not to Ibc Biahekiw of tbo low Kutbrro nod 
wttfUm diatriatA vi tht' hkh^nd. 

■ It inujrt ht remcipWrcii tJimt—ma pemted uui ti> mr liy Mr, P&fk«r—it ia in 
v\th Sinbulw Bwddhiat teMhiap: thal tht' tlu* 

may hnnAtOB yatu. FurtHL^r* Mr. Parker uyv in ■ ksU^f: * It ia * rommaa 
prm-troe Of tlm Kaadiiui Srnlirttciw rd tl» Norlh^Vcat P^vinw to makr- ofTerSngi 
to the- apinta at dfrcoa^ed chiefa And imiwrUJit anoeitom, * * - They ROf 
EojadiiniA They ace aII cbwd tw Yakua hy the i!^inhAJcao, nod air ^p-nt-raJlj 
hntUuI: hut adime hxm certain pioloetive fimfltlfima uad protect CAtlh? uad 
rmwiiiit Lrwfl wid efope,' I har^ nntrt of a nwent cAnoDisnligti 

cHf thia land. itr? duath, iitxiut 18^72; of an ioHuential RaifimahatwyA 

of tba Wclhww (iwtrHits a ntEmboc of nnuaiuil liapponinga auggrated ih&l onr 
of the dead mu iiykig to attract tJie attentinn of Lho living. A nyigkal oiirciiioay 
ihawd that ihn doml mwi Mponiiblo for ifaew unt’aitny eveou t*m ooh of 
the mooat deiid, BndoahamanuituQ rito di^tanniiKd that tW spirit d^iring 
and hiMIOTir waa that of iho RaU-inalmtmaya arlio ia aoir honourrd aa CwU-^rdf^a 
Dimavv Bandar. It may br |ioiiitrfJ out that fa the old daya a Ratrmnhatiuaya 
cORtaponded admewhat clowly with a Scotch ^ Laird 
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uf VoddEB Lite Sinhftlw* demon Indigollftp bocora™ Indigoln Yaka, 
oiift of the Ht Tftku, and aiinply A namod attcndaiit ou Kando YaJiH. 
In anutlicr comniiinity be becowM a powerful yfflw who, dtliougli 
not » important aa Kando Yaka, gives sucMsa in liiiutir«; while 
amuitg y«t marv sopinflticated Vvddaa he has replaced Kuode Vaha. 
who is no longer knoa-n, and lu» beeomo Lord of the dead, the AV 
Yfliw joininK his following tntd obtaining fajiii him permiMion to 
aceept offerings, exactly m among the wilder Veddea the ife Yatu 

resort to Kaado Yalta, , - * *1 

Aa regaida the fairly niimeroiiB SuihflJ«e goda adopted into tlie 
Veddu cult, among Village Veddas Kateragam Deyo—the Kateragani 
god, BO spohen ofj for curiousily his name ueoms llilknowTi to Uio 
luoiority of his Vedda w oniliippors—ha* btcomo the Lord of the 
dead to whom the Ne Yah^ rwwrt; while sUeer eharma ikdioated ta 
bini may be wom to remove siokiussB, these being givea Bubsequently 
to pilgrima bound for Ids shrine to be offered there to the god- 
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MAGIC 

By F. B. JEVOKS 

Ta£ puipofte nf tUs pAf™ “ to provoke a discussion of the qa^tion. 
What is Msgifi * And I raise tlie qiMfrtioii in tha hope that the dis_ 
omafoo may lead, now or hereafter, to some debniuon of mape winch 
can be generally aceepted by those whe Imve occ»«oii to 
hi the firel place. X would ash you whethcT i^e ocwiBimly 
. magician. To eomc, I fiupfwiie. magic w^d reem to "“Pl> * 
ciMTexactly as witchcraft necessarily ImpbEs a witch : if there were 
m> ^tch there could be no witchcraft, and too, 
that, if there wre uO magician, there ootdd be no magi . , - , 

possible, as against this view, to qu^ hiatat.r« 

So magician apf^ars or «m appear. For instant, it ni«^> be 
.□d lS b»n Ulicvcd, that the yellow' eye of tl.c stooc-curl^ 
capable of drawing out the yellow jaundice f^i a imm. 

Imve a proceeding of a magical nature in 

and to which no magician is imcaisaiy. This, 1 need b^ly , 

but oro instance of a vniy large dumber o s^h c^. " 

and important arc the instances ^,tXd to 

that Dr. Frarer, in his Hittorj, pf (P- ’Vr>^cni 

say that any definition of magie w^ch suggests or imphes a non- 
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»ciou^ 0* iwccueojj to ntlkgio * litnifu tJift f>f niA^o too 

narrowly \ Id othof word&, ttieii, on thh viflw rnngio doM not 
n™:: 5 &ttrlly impJy any ma^eian, And it in this viow lo which I winh 
Hn&t to coU 3*oitr attention and on whkh I ytislh to invitfi your opinion. 
On thia viow* though In flome iiote o# magic a niogiciDD appoani, 
in othortt ho does not. And tho qiirntioiiH at on™ ariswp Which of 
t lio«e two varietifA of magio la to bo regarded au the carLicr 
of th^m containa tho root-fdf^a t Li a conHciouu pcrifOiial agent t^'ieolJaJ 
to magic, or ih he not t In Ck^ldm Bcru^/lt (iod ed., L Gl) Pr. Fm^r 
muling to tliink that the uoiiaciouji poiaaaal ugeiit iid not 
and that hi the oarlieut mid aimplirtJt forma of nioglo no magieiaii 
\vm bvliovod in : wbortter magior ho says, * oociira in Its pim- uu- 
adaUvratodiorm, It aaaaincs that in naturo oqo o%'ont foliowa woilu'j- 
nocoasorUy mid Inrariabiy nitbont the iDtert'cntfoo of 0113' spiritual 
or ponsonaL l>r. I'Yazor ivould^ of courao, not dony that jo 

tho later, pure, and moro adulterate fomii of niagfCi the evente 
whioh ongfnally had been conceive to occur without the intervention 
of any penronal Jignuc^* came to he ajacribed to the penjnnal ageticy 
of a znagidan : but thn root-Jdom the pure iinadulterate fnrm^ of 
magic the aisaumpLiun that in natUPD one event follou'e Another 
jux^esaarlly aud mvariably- Tlie e^'e of the Atone-cnrlow 

naturally and nocagearily drawa tlio ycUuw jaundice out of a man ; 
the intervention of a magician or of any upiriLual or pemonal agency 
h wnoo*eMairy% 

lliia view of the nature and odgin of magic himovcrf open to 
Aome objection^^ For instance, it JDApUes tbo belief that tluiiga act 
upon on* another; arut tliat Much octicffij or aueh omaaory mid 
invan'able Hncceseiioii ul one event upon imother^ Is magioaL Jiut jii 
the period of Aruniuun tha liungE that act upon one another ore 
coucofved to ba not inatumate ikinga but animatedi acting from 
much the aamc motive# and in much tbo muuo way aa men do: tbe 
only agency wjiich luan then conceives of fa perumial agiency. And 
if Ilio Aniiuiistic period bo the carliaat patiod of humaii eA'iilutloUi 
then the mogio of that period cannot havo httn supposed to occur 
* without the intervention of any Epirltuol or persouaJ n^nc^- * ; for 
nothing wjia then believed to occur wiibout the agency of aome Hpirit 
or pemana]ity% Again^ not eveiy aetiOii which every mau m child 
performed can have been regarded *e magical: there v^wt no magic 
about the ordinary^ commonplace aetiona of everyday life* In Jkic^ 
in the Azumiatic panod^ everything which happened wast aaeribed to 
jxiiAunal agency' ; and of pemonaj actions^ m of pergonal ej(piutenc4»j 
only the minority w'ere regarded as in tbeJr nature. 

Theoc conHidcrationa may inclino us to behove that at the outecl, 
in the Am^zni.'itic period, magic, like everything elao, must haver beeu 
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ff^ganlud BK t\w Of a Agent* T^tai, indiv^^ Lh n pismsl- 

biJity ^/lul;U dcn» Oflt escApe tbft nntiryi af l>ri. Frazer: Jic sAya tbiil 
Practical: Mogio la ^ a nf prreeptz whic^li hiuii&ii bvliiga oba^e 
ail ctfider to eftnfipnaa their onda " {Kingship^ p. 39)^ TMb aoecuft tn 
admits AT implyi thaL Iruiii tbu very bvgimiing there eouJd he nu 
‘ pranLical inagic" withtiut tv cOflselOti* Agent, a Kumari bsing, hadqg 
an find m view whidt hv v-isLed to oonjpaM. It is, tlien, fn^iu tUs 
&ttf>jiu.tlve stAftUig-pomt, afforded tci us by Dr. Fnisa^r, tbut it swina 
preferable for ub to set out: magie 'm uno of tlio meoiia 'rt'hcrobj 
Jiumaii boltigs seek to fiompass tlirir euda* 

VVilJiout & magiCJAri thnre cuuld be ao niagiOp Jjiist ah there can hv 
iiv v^tclicraft udlhout a nitdi. 

Taking this aa our atTartiog-pHoint, and boanog Ja luliid tbat it 
Onij rt^niArkable and extraordinary prociefidioga vliJcb were rc^ardisi 
AS magical, w bavo now to inquire hon' a niuji como® to be regardedi 
AS a magidarip lliat is to sajp as having po^ver tO dn romiirkable and 
oxtraaniJjiiu'y fluch as ondiuBiy persona oiiuld not do, Tb^ 

first point to lecpgniBO is that a lliJnA mtist happen belore it can 
call fur expJanatiOtt ; and tbat it iu only extraordinary things which 
um^at attention and pruvoko the mind to attenipt to expiain thenn 
The next point is that, in the Aniniistic j^ienod, Uie only explanation 
wbiob could be afforded of anything that required explanation was 
tbat floitifibcMly did it, andj thfi mure extraordinary the Uiiiig^ the 
moTi flitrancdiiiary niitat linvo been the peraon wJio had the pmver 
to do it, Wow, to the sa^got iHuess and death frani ilnee* are 
amuiigut tlie raoefc myialeiiouu of f binp that happen; and the onJy 
explanation tbat ib entertained, or ie possible tlicn^ Is tbat the aiek* 
iicas has boon produced by aomohedy : and tlio Enst practical question 
iK-tCirdiiigly is. WTio did it ! Whoovor did thifl unpleasaiit Uiing^, m 
tbifl myet^ona inaniierj evidently luwl a in 3 r’AteriouH power of Actings 
and of producing unpleaflant resultAp from a diatnuce* In a word, 
ftuoh A pcTson WHS A magidan or Mitch. From tbia pdnt of view, 
therefore, magic may be roughly defined aa the iu^'Btcrioait powtt of 
a human being to Cfluae injury to some oilier person^ who iu at a 
distance. 

In tlio next place, whtrw the asstimpiioa is made that lilness^ and 
foUoiring fln illneiw, muBt he duo to the action of somebody 
who J»s the PCHIW to produce iHneaB, artd to produ™ it seereUy. 
mystcriouflly.md from a distance, an attempt will natundly be madtf 

discover who » I bo pertHBi at work cmifiing the illucss: and, ii^- 
muoh aa no peraon has in fact omised the illnesa, suspicioojnll fall 
Oft (wme one who bus net caused it, hut who appears the snrt of pc^ 
likely to have produced it. Ajuung the ^jsoua uho ^ sa/mwi 
to prMscuif the joj’sferimw power to do things of this kind are oi 
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wotiii'll, (M'lWHut with iLe Dili ajio, und porvimK ajFSJui^ric 

or bypiiolii; fKPWcr. 

pi:r|iapflt flomu tioi> muy be incrlltiL'd to —&ud it for 

you to ccmAJdcr tlio i»uggi:^tfoii —ihixl if, oa \o prubobly tlie c(i«\ 
n30flmenAra or h^^notaani was at Jea^t os roouiioo iu tbt AjunU^tio 
perind as it fa at the |>re^ftt d^y, tlio bc-Ucf in nmgio may liat^ 
onginaled in fljinplft otw^rvAlion of the of bypnotlrtin. 1’be 
mes^izicrLHt was apparently scon to t Is row- tbo patient into ^ s woon. 
Thu power of the magician, tlscrefors+ on tJiia vi^vr was not a matter 
of indirt^t and UDcertsin infercnco, but o! dimet nb»«r\'ation. It was 
not octiOu froxu a iludlance and in saecrut, but an actiun perlornuHl 
tn tbo pix-scQCO of byirtaudem and witJieK»ed by them. Firat of nil 
tiio meamcriet or maf^cieui woa seen to tliurow liia palienl iuLu a Lraxtee ; 
and tlion it was easy And noiinol to o^ribo to IJui uueh aa 

Eiekneaa or death, which bo neither caufi^ nor woe capable of c-atiau4g. 
Now, I am far from denying that here wc bave a set of most iraportuijt 
fa£ts wliiuh ara cuntnbnting eaoscs t-o the esetenuion and maintenance' 
of the belief in tnagii:. But, for all that^ 1 venture to press tbo vi^w 
that in thopi wo liavo not llie on'ipn of that belief. ^Sickness and 
death from Bieknese are mueli more often met with than persons 
poMsosaing mid exereisJng mesjiucrrjc power. An explanation of Hjok- 
rieea^ therefore^ w^ouJd be eought everywhere, even where nobody 
or where no one was known Co Jxypnotii; j>ower ; 

ond, hi tim Animistici peiiod, the explanation would iJtxniauarjJy bu 
tJiat the Kxekneafl or death was caused by sgme otic w ho had I be powerp 
myflterioue though Lt was, to produce jt fleerefl_v and at a diatauce. 
The unlversaiity of tJio belief in magic AeemR to rei:|iiire a more uidc-^ 
j^pread cause than is aSorded by hypnotic power, which ia eafeeptional 
latber than general. And a nioru widespread cause llian d^th it 
is not Dece&aajy to eeek. From this point of view we ean admiL 
that a petiion who believes hjmsetf to have been bewitched may fall 
eiefc and die in coosequenoe ; and yet we may safely hold that most 
cases of fatal siekucaa amongst Ravogcfl are due to other caiuant, oven 
though all such Ofujcc are, after the event, ascribed, by the aavuge 
to the operation of witclieraft- 
Wo have^ thenp to inquire wbat la tlio nperation or rathei' the 
opemndi of the person who lb believed^ and, wise tlietcforo bcliuvt» 
himzHjlfp lo pnBsess the fuswor of cauxiiig people to fall ill and dic. 

In thu belief both of himself ajid of those who employ him, be possesses 
the power to do this thing. AU that la DeoAsaaryj therefore* is that 
ha should vaert hia pon^r, A parson with the evil eye haa but to 
ttx bis glauco upon his victim : or the li>^nutiat has but to command 
the patient to fall into a trance. In these coacs the nfugician is faoc 
to face with Um parKon on whom ho upcnites. In mod: cases of 
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howcvi'r, th^ mAgiciB.li upvrBtct^ fwi a peUBi™ wJio iu iiul fucu 
to fact* with him, but bI a diataiicc. Here too, liowPVBr, llw inodui 
fypfrandi in thfl same; thtr niBgictBii or witnh haa but to irxirciso liia 
poH'or — if he ib uei AtutnUian blackfellow, lie baa but to * point 
htR Btiek — and iLv victim fall#. Ho hua but to uttjf the word, and 
tiip thing in done. Wliat he villK. that he doin, there and thou, by 
t,lir iwHcf m'liieh he poeaccMM and in virtue of « hioh ho ia a nu^ciBn. 

ifow. if the iBorfva apmundi of magic Hun? never moro cnmplicaU’d 
tliBii that, there would bn no pcKaibility of ftRcribing the eifecl pro- 
dutt-d (or auproeed to bo pradueed) to anytliing but tlio power exireised 
by <>r issuing from the magician. But. a* a matter uf fael, the M^tw 
opemndi tends to betom*; more complicated, bm-BUse the magitiiaii 
desires to maho aoBuraiice dotihly sure. Xot only does b« point 
his stick ; he sIbo ujakca an imago of the victim. Kot only duey be 
indicato the blm4 ; ho de*ls it. And bia magic hJ«, therefore, been 
deserilwd au ‘ jaimcHo * or * imilativc ' amgic. Tlie twnco *f it 
has been aupfxwoci to eonnist in the foci that the magiclBit imitatcH 
I lie miuit M'liich he wjohefi to produce. On that isuppreitjon it haa 
lieeii inferred that th« principle on which the uLsgician, coriHcioiiMly 
nr rejai-cooficiouitly. ante, is tlio principle that like prodiicufl like. 
Prom that it is but one «tep furtber to draw the inference thut. if 
like u iwlieved to produce like, if tliinga arc uaiuiued • to act m each 
utiier at a distenew, through a eeeret sympathy’ {h rarer. Kingship, 
p. 40). then the result ianot believed lo produced by the luogician. 
itor ia any power of xiroduciiig it believed to he hiR; but what in 
Ajwumed is ‘illat in nature one event folloiffl another iicocasarily nnd 
invnriably without the intervention of any spiritual or pemonal agency ’ 
whatiw^r (FrftKcr, Goidin 2liid edr. L til)- 

All Lius ftfifiia&enfc fotlowH jiMural!;'' frotiv tiie origin^ jav- 

rni^is Lljal the tfUidwt oprrandi of the magician l» " mimetic ' or" Inuta- 

But I venture Lo BUggv^t that it ib not dascu^^erwi or n^ialiTed 
in this Animistic period tbiit Llie flctiffli oJ the WLsgicaan isi mimetic- 
If we a^$unif»“miistiil£enlyT in mj opinion—that from liic v^ry 
livgirming cvciy magical rite waa helieved to fee elective of it&rifi 
find without regard to the person ^vJio performed itr then it b lUdwi 
I Jear that from the bvjcinJiing men held ‘ that in nature etie event 
follows another neceBSHiriijr' and invariably "; and that iio piagieian 
was Inquired to nuike one event to follow upon another. But it in, 
flfl a mattnr of fact, lindoniabte that inuipcianis and wikhes do exhit, 
and nr* firmly believed to have tlio mysterioua power Of doing ovil 
at a djatance. And if wift enaimnu iiion' carefully the modtw 
irf ffueb magiciaiui BS ftfo heheved to have thin powerp we shiill fiiid 
that it iH not cither intended of undemtood to be mi meric. Wii^n 
a magician makcy on image of hint enemynf hia client s enemy 
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and sti<?ka a kjiifo luto it, tiit* bt-Ut'l J4i that the enemy fwlH the fcjiifp 
go in, theft aftci thcreF Tq linked, who dliilitij^ijMi LetVk'eeii tlin 
r.At«gfffie4 ol hketiefift and identity, it is clear tliat atiekiEi}! tlie knife 
mtn thft imiigft m mily like eking it into the tiwniy^ But to tlie 
□u^cian and to tlins* who holievo \n magici the one thing i& net like 
the mlier, but idnntieal with it. In etlior ^’(urds, the cotcgCciet^ of 
likeni-^ and identity, whifsh to ufl are distinguitihabl# atsd dij$tiiiet, 
were (as >Lr, L, T. HcibhnuBe points out in hin in 

TT, ohaps. i, ii) for primitive thought^ intnm'ovefi fti Tvjli flooftutifln *„ 

?fo iftterA^al of tifiie elupwi^ between tha waving of the magicfan-a 
^vandt or the pointing of tho AuHlralian^n ^dck^ and tli* prodnorjott 
of thfl Ev;ifli.ilt, flo strikes with Jiih atrafF, or hu nttnni tho w^nrd, and 
the tiling Js d<me, Tlj* pJtingiilg of tlio knifo into the inmge tif tht" 
it|(i(^ftiy bf nothin tho belief of those who fad to diH(ingiiijili between 
the cak^uned of likenesa nod identity—fdlowed etub^qiienLly by 
fhtj plungiiig of an imuginaiy knife into the body of tlit- enemy. The 
I'w tiling Is not foUohVed bj the other \ there Ja no in wlucJi 

the orhe evieht foJIoivis the oLher neeeaflariJy and Jii''radahjv; tlio oiit^ 
thing is not iiko the oUivr—it ia the otlior, Ijk^^ie^ and identity 
fire not difleriminatcd. It ja not nt all fiet™flary that the 
bhoiiJd be like tho victim—likenm in not aought uhon idenlit.y ia 
aasiuncd. It jh not evon necessary that there should be an imogi^ 
at oli : tJie Australian blAokfehow siniply points his atick m the 
diwotion of his distant enrflniy% and the bijury ia thereby^ there and 
then* jnfh'ckd. To point the stiek h to liiflict lie injuiy : the two 
things oTfl not different but idenLiesLL To inelt' tho iinege in to oon- 
quifto tie enemy ; the two things are not like hut idcuticid, Tlii'y 
are not two tiingB : they ore out. The acdwi indicMcd—by pointinp 
the «tick UT melting the wax—ii rlw aetion willed* Thom am not 
two aotiona of wliici me h like the other, and of which one is foliow«l 
by tbo other. Tlicre is one action which the mogielan wiIJs and 
which he indicates, wbother by his Joot, or his gesture, or by Ju« 
wunLi. 

In the naTlIcfit stago of W'itcheraJtp tbeft, I eubmit^ the niaghjian 
d«s ayt narnii-. or I'tnitatif that which ho wiahe^ to do: h« doM il. 

If, w iit uumatiauH the COW, Jw la a mosnwrist or hypaotist, he does 
not ioiitato k Hwoflfi or a tr*ara : he prodacca it. If he lu« the evil 
eye, he doea nut imitute or miuu'c anything: the evil fallfl with liie 
glivnw upoD tile victim. Ajid the iajuiy is done, not beoauije of 
any rite which he perfornu, but becBiiMT ho hw the power, in the 
belief cif hipuKilf, of the byetAndcn', and the Tfetim, to inflict it. Tin* 
cajHM MO wcU attested in which the victim dies M soon an he leorm 
that he has bcoii bcU'itched. 

But thffligh the .Wralian blockfellow need only point his Btiek 
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bring biR flnnm^' do^^Ti—Jutft As tbp liypiiotiiit luicd oxdy indicate 
Ills JiTifl the patient fiWOOliR—tfie znoiv elcAcly niid eanrriilly tlio 
MiftgiciATi flipresHHa Lis willj the more SAiviy lili poner wUi take cfTcct* 
bn nol uidy poIntJ! his veAponi he driince it into semetbixig 
ivhicli mpresenttf ihc The Konisthing at flrat need not rwemble 

his victim- But if it dwa, it uLskes asHunuico doubly Wire* The 
inuige LbeQ mAd<^ is indeed like — and Lu us It is only like — the viotini i 
And tVie oetioii of the niajpdoii is oidy like iho efilecL he parposes to 
produce. Biit for the pcrfornicr tJie tiategarlus ot likeness and identity 
nn? confused : this blovi^ v^klcb he deals is not merely like, it xs tbu 
IjIou' which be wiidiftH lo dc&l* At this sta^e* hoTrev^er, m tbc growth 
niagio, it may becomo at times Apparent that it is both like and 
idcnMcAl. This stage may be illiiBtrated by tbe me of masks in eacred 
iwemoniw all over iLo world : the wearer of a rnwh which leprwents 
A dee^med ancestOFp or a dmnity, is made by the wearing the 
nwk not only ILkw tbo penwm it portraya; he is genumely believed 
by id] to be IdonUcal with tha personality portrayed. Just as the 
rttHabhing of iho idctim^B image is unfeignedly^ behoved lo bo the 
stabbing of tho victiAi himwtif—bkeiiesa is not disenmioated from 
tdontity. The mask-wearing In not in all uajies couselooa fraud, any 
more I Lon tho praAtiee of liiicheraJt ih- Tho belief—oven of the 
fjerformerS' — is in miuiy esses undoubtedly guiiuino^ 

VVluit helps fomard tha diiiLrimmatiOn Of tho two categoriM is the 
iliseovcry of tho fact that the operation of magie is not in all casua 
imjucdJsto : the irtich is pointedp but tin; victim does isn± fall ill imtll 
ho is told ho has been Iwu^tehcd, And tliat may be some timu later. l*ho 
interval of time wlilcb clapM-B Or may clapm between the rite aod its 
fulHIment tends to cause Uie viotim> ill ness or death to bo regardad 
os the result of the rito; but it would be* I think, a mistake to imagins 
that thft victim's ilinws or death la ever HUp|MMod to bo due simply 
or AolflSy to tho rite. It Im true that the mAgiciAn may aaoribis his 
Faj hires to tho fact tliat bo foiied to perform sOuie detail in the riW 
proprly. But it la also trUO, and in tliis ccsineiion It ia mme im- 
partant, that> when the magic eomos off, the suceew is oL^ceptod 
both bv the aiAgiflian, and by ihofle who witHisss it+ as due \o tho 
[lerHOcidp niysterlona pemer of tl«i njagiciaii liimself, 

Tbciv re mai ns, however^ the ela^, tlio large classp of kistancee 
known under the name cf sympathetic utagic^ In them no mo^oian 
w'batovet appeara. Wealing the featlicre of a hald-headed btinaEord 
produecfl bflJdjw«+ or thei $ight of a iK^uirrcl cauaM rheumaUsm j or 
the glance of the stonjH:?urlew eaLmets jaundlcA from a man. Hare 
it may be alleged^ and as a matter of fact It In allepnlp that we hav'e 
thidgis believed to be aedng m each other througii a secret oympatby^ 
or one event folio wing upon onolLi-r, j^e^Asnly and iavariBbly,p 
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without the intervention of any spiritual or personal agency, or of 
any magician’s power. But once more we have to bear in mind 
that in the peri^ of Am'mism every event whatever, wliich arrests 
attention and demands explanation, is explained as being due to 
personal agency and personal power. If an 3 rthing unpleasant— 
rheumatism or what not—occurs, somebody must have done it. The 
question never is. What caused this event ? It alwa^^ is, Wlio did 
this thing ? The answer may be, This man; or it may be. This animal, 
or Tliat bird. And the reason why the buzzard or the squirrel arrests 
attention, as being the guilty agent, is the likeness or rather the 
identity of the cramped attitude of the squirrel and of the sufferer 
from rheumatism, or of the baldness common to buzzard and man 
alike. Just as the magician points his stick and his victim falls, so 
the stone-curlew eyes the sufferer from jaundice, and the jaundice 
comes out: magician and curlew alike possess a power which is 
mysterious and personal; and it is, I submit, a misunderstanding 
to conceive that, in the case of either, the result is supposed by 
Am'mistic man to take place ‘without the intervention of any spiritual 
or personal agency ’. The squirrel or bird is as much a person as 
the magician, is equally regarded as ‘a conscious agent’, and is 
beheved as such to possess the same power to work disagreeable 
wonders as the magician. The squirrel operates by its cramped 
movements in exactly the same way as the magician by pointing 
his stick, or stabbing an image. ^Aliere we see likeness, the savage 
feels identity. 

For the purpose, therefore, of raising discussion of the question, 
What is magic ?—I submit as a rough deffnition that magic is the 
mysterious power of a person or ccmscious agent to cause injury— 
or, secondarily it may be, benefit—to another person, who may be 
at a distance; a power wliich when exerted is accompanied by, or 
ascribed to, an exclamation, gesture, or action indicating and effecting 
what is willed. To us the exclamation or gesture only indicates 
what is willed. In the opinion of the savage, who fails to discriminate 
between the categories of likeness and identity, the action he performs 
not merely resembles, but is the action which he wills. 


PERSONAL AMULETS IX EUROPE 

Bv L. ECkEKSTElN. {ABstiU(») 

The i^crnonAl nf Eoropa bjk the IckiIh of a pn mi tire feiUi, 

wliich^ I think, pnufwiivf the pracrLioe of mngicp in thu »eiuw that thiTj^ 
that have a certain likflncst react on ono a^iothi^r. HiiO um* of amulets 
Jine iWKWirnpanifid man from a £«mote poriod, and their chotee and 
the vmyn of treating llu'iri afford additional material for the fttiidj 
of primitive belief. 

Many amuleta iwv idcnti-eal with thme that have Rome ont of ancitmi 
hiirial-plac^p otherB have &ttrvivtyd aa attrihutea of henlhen ciivimticB 
and M- embleme of tlio eointe^ Thnir iian under dJUerviit a^peefs 
iLLualratvB tho eontinufty of human coucoptioziK ujid the traoBfotma^ 
tioiifl whieh these eoncopEionia undergo. 

The giant accepted a Btone or an v^ig aa hi® eatomal self or oftrr r^- 
On the eame baeia the owner of an amulet oerajpted a coumterparl or 
oiter eijw of HDnm part of hh body. He? did m mring to tha olwiu-vffll 
Hkenw betwieen the twoj which might he in ahapR or in colour. 
B!ond-Htone^^ or other atones, that are rteehiHl uith red ujv ucveptvd 
aa ataying apent^eons bleeding, aa ia ahown by caampke cited in 
history and recovered in different parta of Eiiroi)e in recent yearn. 
One of these in Italy had the abapo of a drop of blofdj othm were 
au&pcnded by a red ribbon. Tliis additioii of hke to like intenaified 
the presumed power of tliu aniu]et+ 

Some amulntH lire iX'cuUar to nmup others to womeiD. Pendanki ant 
heirs to thro phallic ODiblems t Jn ItoJy men Ktill wear a brunch Of red 
coral 3 while in northern latitudes a iwal or other pendant^ often 
made of heliotrope, is worn attached to the wulch-ebain. Women, 
on the cither haiKi, wear beads. Many auch bendy come out of the 
oUWt British and other women'^a graves. Italian womMi at the 
present time wmr a whito bead as the after tgo Of the breast while 
they are nursing, w hioh ie often of agate liaviiig the appeam«M» of 
milk diluted with water. The itws of tho stone in this crainexjon 
recalls ttio cult of the * Agatha Mater' whose breasts were proMMonaily 
carried round in Sicilyp and of the Quistlau tSaintp Agatha of Catania^ 
wlioeo breoatB were cut cjJf in martyrdom. Again, Italiau women 
A red bead as a safeguard to their heaJthj while the Oerman 
womari ties a red thread round her little tinger* Mki also, by pre¬ 
ference, w'ear the signet ri ng, often cf blood-stone, on ihs little finger* 
ITidr doing eo htuigs t-qgotbur laitb the fact that the littk fingper waji 
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ritually bled in divination, as is sho'v^Ti by familiar phrases, and by 
the nursery rhyme on the fingers, current in almost every country of 
Europe, according to which the httle finger * tells * or ‘ goes squeak’. 
The connexion between red amulets and sacrificial bleeding is shown 
by the rites observed at the fox-hunt and at the horse-race; one horse- 
amulet consists of a horse’s head sewn on a scarlet lappet. Scraps 
of red or pieces of wood tied >vith red are worn by cattle from a similar 
association of ideas. Such wood is often of the rowan tree, the yew, 
or the holly, which are credited \\ith a peculiar power in different 
parts of Europe on account of their berries being red. Such trees 
are planted near Druidical circles and in churchyards, their wood is 
put to various ceremonial uses, and children wear their berries as 
a protective necklet. 

Red amulets, consisting for the most part of berries or beads, are 
the ornament of women and children, probably because these were 
chosen for sacrifice by preference, as is sho\ra by the statements of 
various historians. The semblance of a sacrificial celebration con¬ 
tinues at Trevi in Umbria, at which red coral necklets are hung on 
a child who is dressed up as an angel. The red coral worn by the 
Christ child, and the coral that is used in teething, are credited with 
a protective power from a fike association of ideas. 

An ordinary amulet used in teething consists of the actual tooth 
of a wolf or a dog. Examples have been found in ancient graves, 
which are provided with a hole for suspension, exactly like those in 
use at the present day. The tusk of the boar and the half-claw* of the 
crab serve the same purpose. The antiquity of these conceptions is 
shown by Pliny’s recommendation, as an aid in dentition, of the 
canine tooth of the w’olf on the right side, w*hich also serves as a handle 
for a modem German rattle. 

Stones of green colour, often consisting of jade, sometimes of an 
actual axe of the Stone Age, serve as the alter ego of an internal organ 
which causes pain—^probably the fiver; hence jade is called spleen- 
stone. These amulets w*ere tied on the back, on the place where the 
organ was supposed to fie. The olivine of Iona is treasured as a 
curing-stone presumably on account of its green colour. 

Again, the use of amber as an amulet illustrates primitive w'ays of 
thinking. It affords protection to the eyesight, and acts as the alter 
ego of the tears by w’hich the human eye relieves itself of pain caused 
by a particle or insect flying into it. This connexion gave rise to 
the myth of the sisters of Phaethon w’ho w*ept tears of electrum, and to 
the golden tears of the goddess Freya. Qleeum was the old German 
w'ord for amber. Glass now'adajrs serves as a protect!(m to the eye¬ 
sight in Italy. Another amulet was the fossifized shark’s tooth, 
which served as a protection against snake-bite owing to its likeness 
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to A Mrpeflt^s t<tnguts with wliith iho iii-ri>uiit wu U^tmady ai^pposvd 
to frUng. Thijf fosdj giossaptim, at itngna di Sun P^tdo, CMXwdmg 
Pliny dropped from heaven dtmng the eclipse of the mooii^ A 
mjrunlnuA on gin wa^i elaiiaM aIbo for the toad-At<mep the swalZow- 
Btono, tJio ofigle-Htono, and othfira. Ttia toad-Atono waa A4wapi;«fl aa 
a protcietiDa sgaiiuit pultun, Lo the current helief that tJia toad 

waB a vedomuaH luuiiud, 

Tlid pucuUority of the cagJc-fftotio or known on St, Maiy^a 

Nat tu the Hebridost ^ the fact that a emaU object^ a atone 
or seed, la loodely cDCldfled in an outer eheU or OApsule, so that it mttlee 
If it la sJiAken^ Thia suggested the relation of paroTifc and ofEspring 
to the pjinutivo mindt and the auiidnt was worn by in child- 

boanngp or vtaa tied on the cow to protect the caH, or uii the line to 
piovant the fruit from dropping. Suck a Hlexin wotf recently lent 
nut in an Italian viili^ at ilic prieo of Eve Irfuies fOf tboninc months^ 
exactly in Llic aacuu way Ud was formerly dono with a atone in the 
pcHfeaffiina uf Clidat Chureli, Canterbrniy, Oaution was cnjcinfid in 
the UHO of the lattej stene, cnviiig to the poa'cr it conferred on the 
Euidwifo of traiwferniig the dia of the euffener to an animal, unolhef 
wcznmi. Or to the husband. 

SoulO amulcta serve to badfe the uiacJiLiiatiofiii of the witoh who 
uses the eounterpzLTt of a heart and oovi-rs it with pricks In orctor to 
bring about a person'a death. Her efforts ore bafHcd by wearing 
a piece of midrepuntCr wJuch is naturally Bpsckledp or a smail bag 
of millet Of other aeed. Soine of these omuletfl of madrrporite hare 
thti shape of a bearti The hoart amulet ctHnmunly worn by cart- 
Ucfses^ whieh ate oapeeiahy Rubject to witchcraft^ ia sarroiinded by 
a Dumber of perforationB which aioiulate these pln^prickfl* and the 
protective power of the pricked heart aufvivea In the colt of the heart 
of the Yitgin which ia pierced by aeven sworda or eorrowB. 

Stofw axfiH and arrow-heads ward off the dangfiiw that threaton 
from on high, mnee it in tbouglit that sparks lurk in tbcae uUmas, na 
lightning lurks in tlie thunder^oud. Tho preacnce of the lurking 
Hpark muHt have been a fact of comtnnn obBcnaLion to the worker 
of such weapons in the Stone Age, It wbk an onlhiary praotica to 
oppiHB like with like* and the lightning that might fall from heaven 
wae antidpalod by hirrling wenpona at the gathoiing storm. The 
Xbraciaaa, the Gotho, and the Gaula discharged a volley of arrow^a 
at the thunder-clotid^ and guns and small Coiioon are used to dispel 
the hail BOwadaya. In nrder to protect tlu) home*te*d stuiiB axes 
w'CPe walled into the houee or placed at its foundation^ Otbera were 
hung up near the ehinuncy and w'cru periodically greasfld or aaotnted 
in order to add to tlio efficacy of tlio coW stone^ on which a film of 
moisture was seen to gather, tliia moisture being interpreted as per* 
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spiration on the part of the stone. The washings and scrapings of 
such stones were used to strengthen and purify man and beast; from 
an early period, according to northern Sagas, scraped runes were 
drunk in mead, while Pythagoras, on his arrival in Crete, was purified 
by the priest by means of a thunder-stone ; probably he was sprinkled 
"With water in which the stone axe had been steeped. The stones 
that had fallen from heaven in ancient temples were probably stone 
axes that originaUy protected these buildings from lightning, and 
were subsequently made into an attribute of Zeus and Thor and 
the other gods who dwelt on mountain-tops and rode in the gathering 
storm. 

The hammer of Thor returned to his hand, as did the arrow-heads 
of Guse, king of the Lapps. These myths reflect the custom of shoot¬ 
ing at the thunder-cloud and of subsequently recovering and treasuring 
the weapon as a thunder-stone. 

Flint arrow-heads, pierced with a hole for suspension, or set in silver, 
have served as a protective amulet for many centuries. Some form the 
centre-piece of gold Etruscan necklets, others have been found in 
ancient burial-places. Besides serving as an amulet for man, they 
are put to various ceremom’al usages to protect cows and the flow 
of milk, which is apt to be turned by thunder. The value attached 
to such an amulet is shown by the Lee-penny, which, if not an actual 
arrow-head, has all the appearance of one. Some arrow-head amulets 
are marked with the rune Thyr, which was a mark of sacrifice and 
corresponds with our letter T. This explains the superstitious value 
attaching to this letter, which was also the mark of the sacrificial cake 
(‘Pater, pater cake’) and is used in the milking charm (‘Cushy cow 
bonny ’). The sign of the broad arrow in Christian times became the 
emblem of the three holy nails of the Cross that are joined together 
at the tips. Perhaps it is identical with the broad* arrow sign used 
by the Government and put on prison clothes. 

Other amulets include the key, which is used to loosen the grip 
of epilepsy by being forced into the clenched hand; and knots, the 
untying of which sets the wind loose, or makes an undertaking pros¬ 
perous. This idea is expressed in the myths of King Aeolus and in 
that of the Gordian knot. There are also bones, plants, medals, 
medallions, the modem Agntis Dei which is heir to the bulla of classic 
antiquity, and many objects, the acceptance of which is instructive 
from the point of view of primitive belief. 

Thus the use of these amulets admits of a reasonable explanation. 
They are accepted on a basis which carries their use far back in human 
history. This use does not imply the belief in a personal deity which 
we owe to the Semitic race, nor the belief in spirits which seems to 
be an heirloom of the Turanian race. On the face of it, amulets were 
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B^'o^ptcd by peoplev of & rat-v thi5 ^upr^uiacy uf wkirli bfiJuagR i-a aii 

earlier peziod in lus^tory^ Wof^ m in tho ca&u ul llie exU^noJ »t!ll uf 
iJjc giantp amulote prinififay intoiidcd to dociure saferty to tbe 
indJncliifiJ^ 'llieir um bdng allied to httmiui saenfioo and to the 
f.rannfArf>nfifl of avij* tha stago of moral and mental dovielopinent to 
whioh they nan bn trao«d ie relatJwly low. f^tilj thnir noo may 
rflaaonubly claim to liaTO added to iLo hczuhj cjf personal rv«paiiiability 
in the individual m diatliict froui that of the bcidT whJJa the lilceneaii 
itir which tlacy wero atwpkd sharpciiod the wite g| humankind. 

tangible tools they have lived on in heathen and Christian belief, 
and have contributed their share to the acceptance of emhlcniA In 
the later forms of faiths It is for this rcARon that nimilets claim 
a place, i thinkp in the hijytory of the atndy of religions. 
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THE CULT OF EXECUTED CRIMINALS IN 

SICILY 

By E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. (Abstiuct) 

'SraR the Ponte dcll* Ammiraglio, ntheraiMi ealltrd the Fonto ddJe 
Teste, at PaJermOi is a little church of no arehitectuial pretenflions 
and described in no giiide-btx>kp culled llio Oiicea dei liwollati. Hie 
Xkjcollati are eifwintod ciiixLmaLir many of whom were fcsnMrIy buried 
jfl the little churchyard attached. The clinrch is the centre of a cult 
of which they are the objttts. Having died rccondled to the Churchy 
they ore invoked to iiitorcedc oapwially m bchnlf of peraoM who 
are exposed to accidenta by land or water or tci inurdcrouE violence* 
and an behalf of those who aofe from hacuioptysiB. Tlidr inters 
oeaaion h also frc^^uontly invokod m other cases. PrlgiimagM are 
made to the church* where the aoub of the l>eCol]ftti ara believvd 
to ccogregato lienMt.h a certain atone and to give audihlc answors 
to prayer. Various ahTinea of Dacollati also exist in other parla of 
Sicily. Ihey may also be invukod by snppliftnte who are unable to 
moke pilgrimagfa to their iJidues. Sometinw* they appear to the 
faithful and render direct daylutancO- The cult is a product of the 
i^tato of flocj flty in Sicily during many centuriea. 
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DATA WITH REGAHn TO THE BELIEF OF 
SOME SOUTH SEA SAVAGES 

By B. PDLLEN-BUKKY. (Abstbach-) 

The JnliabitAntfi cxf the Pc^nzzikmJa lu tlie iiortJi of 

Brit&jn Miove in & df^niblf^ pJaco nulled ^vkleli the 

spirit, of the dppartiHi may oziL«r if tLuQicicQtly ojidow od tfith 
{ahcJ] money]r alrinj^ of livlikh ftro wound round the conwe. If there 
Ih not Buuugli to Mtlafy tlio god who permit^ to enter^ the epirit 
hue to go to a eold, bicak^ ujideaLrdble plaee nailed Jahifta, It in 
tboroforo iJidiBponBahJe for the aavage to aoquire as much tambfio mm 
possible in his lifetime. The attend Ant cereniDfiies conneoted witb 
the piming o| the spirit illiistnitB tboir belieBd, espenially the 
dread of ml which anidendly spirits may waiiBVr wliiuh lindorlif^ all 
native tbiniglit and aclioa in th^ic partu. Gvrman seUJerSp Jiou'over^ 
explain that tlieso cantubals rarely cat the bodies of the white men 
tlioy fci'JJ, from fear of bringing upon themselves the vt^agclin<!<!' of 
ibu wliito nujm^i imknoun spmt«« wluch Ihoy consider stronger than 
their own^ The lateJy diacoveriMl Euningn of the mnun tains in tlio 
north^weiit af thii poninmila aro an oximptLaa tn the rule in their belief 
in Hifl power of the Kplnta of tho dead. AdimLtndly the loa'eiit race' 
in the Bianiaruk Arclupelago, they pOKtetie an elemciitKiy' belief uoJy 
in an iuipvraonal iplrit-Ufo which eurroundji them. 

The heaven of the Sultkas on tho aouth coast of New Briuiti is 
called Mlol, and i« supposed to be in tbo middle of the cartiu At 
the entrance are two roeka, where the Bpirit's advanoo Ja stopped k 
and, uni™ it can prove Its earthly life to have been satisfactory, it 
IB dfinied admijuiDn and wanders southward. The SuJtkM hare 
Interesting belief coneeming meteorB ~ they regard earthquakes, 
thunder, and lighLning as proceeding from an unfriendJy spirit eajlfd 
Kot^ 
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1»R0FESS01{ SCHEPPUrS FORSCHUNGEN 
I'BER DIE NATURVOLKER 
Voif A. TITITTS. (GkkCbztJ 

Richard Schefptc {itHn-lOOiS), ftin Stihiilnr iW Lnipitg^r Kitct'ori- 
kvrs Wuttko, i«t mit Arbf»iton othnolugiiiclier Art' zucnt 1874 Jiuvi>r' 
^trctcD, dls fiir Herbert SpcDccr'u Dttcri'ptive Sociolosif Ab- 
scluiitt iiber die aJtnn Meukancr, Peru, CcittnUaincrika, die CSiibeltaa 
und altum PeniRTicr bearbeitete. Casu trat 1S80 eifl Abflchnitt iiber 
die Hebrler und PtiunltiUHr, Sdt 1870 in urbcitAineielier Stellung in 
Kiel, vflrwnllete er flvit 138S due Muse\im fdr VfillwrkuiidB. Aueli 
in dieflcr ZeJt b«u'ii»eii zohliVlcho kleincTC Publikatianan, unter dviwn 
awd Ablii uidlun ^cn fiber dJe SSnla von Knp Cruis, HutTie ueiiiv Jfthrw 
benehU' iibcr Volkerknnde ini Arehiv /Or Avif^TOpologie (lOSS-lMN") 
und Blicr die Utge®cliiohte der MenHoblidt m dcii JaAre^tnefttm dtr 
QtichickiJftf 3 i 9 *tMcltafi era'iiliitt w'ordcn mO^n, seine dnuenide 

Jebhafte Anteilnahnifl lui di-n ForacbnJificn Ober prim!lira KuJtur, 
Dio deentDmliche Riclituiij; abof.die seine Stadien luKmeii, seiitcji 
weitftm Abhiuidlun«en : Der V«lt»gtdankt im Auflaii efwr 
Wti*t!iuKhait oo/ji J/eiwAiS {Yrrhandlmigai der Gtt. /. Erdhttidt^ 
Rqrlin, 1S&3J und Fise siir (tsxhidiie dtr Por/aff(«i‘«Ar» SiU- 

dectungen m dtr jetJitafrikaniBchen iCaffe, mil lieilfdgtsa. zar KaitUni^ 
der GacJtieMe A/artin ReAdintj and Kine? (JtoAtw. Dja nnchgclaHiieii 
Maiiuskripte SeheppigH acijjoii ihn ftuffl interwi^irtc bcKkuitigt uiit 
der Verwertung der itJte«ftcu QuoUen, der Entdookimgsgescliichtc, fiir 
(lie KcnntTiie der Primitivon. Hook n-iehtiger nber isl du zwur o«h 
unvoliendeter, aber in wicktiiieD Teilen twreita HUsgGdrbvitetor Vermich 
der Bwohmibung di'f i’awilien und GeincijiHeLiiftavcrh!lUniB« ellftr 
Primitinini. Dies Work seiner VoUendung zuzuiuhren, wAra wqb 
J oJinende Anfgnbe, die ftber din Kruft oitica timielnen ubersteigpii 
(rOrde. Ich ticubidcktige bier nichl MittuJiiPgen fiber Eiiuelheiteu 
ZB machoii, ubwobi sdn Entwnif vclir vid Lchmaehwi such ffir die 
Religianidoivcbuiig hiingt, sondern uui ntine Methode hervuczidii'beii 
weii tdc Jtiir mustergiltig I'nKlnriiit fur eine etwng ezakto Erfenebung 
der priutiliveu Jiultur. Gcrauus ectner Abhendlung fiber dcii Volker- 
Kedniikt-n hat er seine BoiiologieckcO Stiidien ao eingtincbtut, dess er 
mit flllen aiittclo d(w gtstcIiuitcMi Ethndogeti die Gimuntlieii; alku- 
priinitiven Stftmnte in ikrer natfirlichen nationaien und gcogreplusckon 
GUederung zu hw(clireib«D tuitemimmt, in diesem Gcsorntbildn aber 
jeden Stemm ffir sick bclracktet and elle ?raciiricliten, dio ihm zudianHiU 


R(l I. RelifflojiJt of i/te LoKer CaUtfrc 

Puf den bcsonderu ■'^^taaun hexjelit, dnii dcr BeulHurliter 
bc^hnilbt. ^tid die G^f&hJDeti der vonHihnelJezi Vt'raJ]gi]miurh:ruii^ 
der Beobucbtung u&d der j^eruplitt^rung di^r Eirixelfat^bung gluieli- 

T>w invftit* Ip.ilende fiffliclitApuiikt ScEieppigi^ i&t dJmfi allc ^irkljc-h 
2:^iutli(ih TurJiBJidpDen Nachrichten Uiid Bt'^bachtiiiag^n Abet* die dn* 
zeinen Btazuuie Lurau^uzielieri. Dv'Xii ge^cbolten Itoobflohter ergtbl: 
aicli dabd Vftii iMjlbyt die kritisdiu Venrartung df^r Beriolitei dJ^ 
Auijacheidiiug der erut aim dcr Uerilhnifig mit ftinpr hobpm Kultur 
MtaiEtioepdcJi Elementc; mit K«ht hat dnlier Scheppig dpn alteHtcn 
XaehricliLteii, Hflweit. Hie auft kundiger Hand atammciif einen beadndenf 
Jiolien VFwt heigol^, 

Ea im gaatattet, iin AiuicIiIush aii diesfe Mittuiluiigna luEiC! Atireguiig 
XU gcbon; mir acliidot, dan^ die Erfei^iebuiig dur pHiuitlvcji KuJlar 
und ReUgioa uur daiui ehie i^iridich feit« wisaifii^eluifUlche Bosin 
gewijitH-u kaoji, weiiti sio Sicb ontaclilieaBt:+ don rniilmamea Hog ssu 
goheUi don Bcboppig oin^imchfagon dou Slut hatte, LHo Anfgabe ist 
gto&& \ mHute in uiEt/Aa$oddor ur»d pJanznKaaig goleltetcr Arbeit 
eifie Go^mtdarati^liung der pnTniHw^n Kultur und Roligii:)ii (rienn 
nur im Geaamtgafugn dor Kultur kann die BoHgifin und Mytfidugin 
venttuudliuh worduu) in AiigriOt genuzunien werden. Ethnoli^n^ 
SpraeJifordehotr Kobgioiniluiit'Orikin* Mias^iuiiai^ miiififteri nidi dabei 
Hojod jji Hand arboiteii; »wtUclie au9 aLt«r&i Boobochtung ulaniiuuu-^ 
don Nachtiobtm fflQs$toii3, ^Owdt als gogonwartig noot atjgiUigig^ 
dunch dio bbondigo Aiwliautuig an Ort und Stelb keutroIUoi'tp organzt 
und verbesanrt werdcn, ‘Ditm Aiifgabe pjanniEagig in AngritT lu 
□cIiiDunp int um ko niditigerr da die Zoit rudit rnehr fern jat, in der 
man priudlivni Kultur in ibrer Abj^^nchlDHaenhoit und Unbf^Tuhrthelt 
^Dti firomdoti Eindusson uU^diaupt lucbl ntebt iiird beebachten kormen, 

To-rBt«bt aicb vm eolbst, daaa tine aoLcbo Aufgabu von dneni Ein- 
%liton flborbAUpt nlcbt in Angriff gononunon wordon kantu ‘^leJniukr 
miipiAte mch. ein IntemationaleA Coiniy bilden, das die Arbeit miziLOOgcii, 
zu Jelten ond zn centraijAiemn untornftbme^ MSiintr allor Kultur- 
□ationon muasten Ecb daran beteiligon ; hosondera uiobtJg cs 
bci dcr meltuuupaDnenden Kraft dor AngeJAaohsenv daas England uikJ 
AmcTika nubuu Deutacbland Lm Comity Tortratan lAllrdeup foiitor 
HuadandT Fruiikreicb, HoUund^ Belgien^ Daiuunark^ Pixtugal und die 
N'ationon d09 fcrujcii Qyteiir Cbina und Japan. Kur duroh Jebeudigo 
FUhliing mlt don K-OloniVn alkr Lander und ZuaajDm^nfaAaung alior 
uisseoAebaftliolion -t'orscbuug Ju^t aitrb hier zum Ziele gelajageji^ 
Unseat intomatiojialer Kongreas aber emebeint mir a|a die goolgti«tc 
uiQ diose Arbeit anzurogem 
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THE RELIGION OF THE NANDI 


By A, C, HOLLIS, (Aasitucr) 


The Nanili tribe inhabit a part of tbe LighlAods knoi^ m tlie 
Nandi plateau, wliich is situated to ttie east ef the V'letoria Njanaa 
in lintixh Elaut AInca. 

Tim TeligiDtw beliefs at the Nandi are somewhat vague and unfor- 
mulated. Hie supreme deity is Awdrt, the mm, who dudls in the 
sky: be created man and bcaet, and tb© world belnnge to bim 1 prayers 
are wldresficd to Wm; bo is acknowledged to be a bencfacitor and ttie 
fdvcr of all good ttiinge; and elferinp are at Utnes mado to him in 
foturn, 

Itosidw Asisla, there are two other auptrhumjui bmugs, tlio kindly 
and malevolejit Thunder gods called rewpcctiwly JttJ nc^Mfe and m 
tu-ifa. The crashing of thunder ut-ar at hand is said to be the W 
ilfl trying to come to earth to kill people, whilst tbe distant rembling 
lA the good lift, who ia pruLovtiog them and driving oway hia nattK.’- 
Hake. The ITiiinder gods are not w-nrahippod, nor are ciffotiupi made 


to iliism, 

Tlie Oifl\ i- ff- tliu spirits of departed anceetom and adult ruUKiooWn 
Hre held hfl THHpumubJo for md de&th* and ikoy aro appeflJ«3 

to and propilialod with milk, beer, and food whonoyer neewaary. The 
human soul ia embodied in a petaon’a sliadow, and it la flriniy believed 
that after death the nhadowa of both good oud bad people go uirfcr- 


ground and live them. 

There is also a devil eoUed CftefFwail, who ia supposed U> hvc on the 
earth and to prowl round warching to devour psople. Bo is smd 
to be half man, half bird, to have only ofw Ifg hut nine buttw^, 
and his mouth, wbioH iS red, is auppoeed to idiino at night tirao like 
a lamp. He propcU hlimiidf by moans of a stick which resembles 

a spear and whit li be u«e as a crutch. 

The prayont of the Nandi, like their religiouH beliefs, are somewhat 
vague. The commonest form of prayer, which ia eupposod to be 
recited by all adult Nandi twice a day, but wluch ie ihohb patiicnlarly 
ivwd by old men when they rise in the morning, especially if they 
have had a bad dream, is addressed to both diieta and to the spirita 
of doccased anrestore. The following is a translatiim: 


Rod, 1 have prayed to thee, guard my children and catOo. 

I Lave opproachod tbeo morning and evc^ng. , , 

God, I have prayed to thee wLust thon didjsl idccp and whilst thou 
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God, I have prayed to thee. Do not now say: ‘ I am tired.* 

O our spirits, guard us who live on the earth, and do not say: ‘ We 
were killed by human beings.* 

War. When warriors have gone to the wars, the men*s mothers 
spit towards the sun every morning and say: 

God, give us health. 

The fathers meet together regularly and, before drinking their 
beer, sing: 

God, guard our children. 

That we may greet them. 

They then sprinkle some of the beer on the ground and on the walls 
of the hut, and say: 

O our spirits, we pray to you. 

Regard this beer, and give us health. 

On the return of a war party a thankoffering is made if the expedi- 
ti<Mi has been a success, and a war dance is held at which curiously 
enough a song is sung in Masai. It is simply : 

I pray to eng-Ai (the Masai Rain-god) 

And I pray to Mbatian (a former powerful Masai chief). 

When the captured cattle enter the cattle kraals, they are welcomed 
as follo^v's: 

The raided cattle, ho! 

God hath given us health. 

If the expedition has not been successful and a number of warriors 
have been killed, the survivors must all go to a river on their return 
to their homes and bathe. They then hold a dance at which the 
women wail and ciy at intervals. Afterwards an old man stands 
amongst the seated warriors and says: 

God, w'e admit ourselves beaten. 

We pray thee, give us peace. 

Cattle. When cattle have been raided by an enemy or killed by 
lightning, a procession is formed and the cattle that have been left 
are driven to the nearest river, where each animal is sprinkled with 
water. One old man then recites these lines, all present repeating 
them after him: 

God, guard these that are left. 

We pray thee, guard these that are left. 

When disease breaks out in a herd, a large bonfire is made and 
the sick herd is driven to the fire. A pregnant sheep is killed and 
eaten, and the herd is driven round the fire, each beast being sprinkled 
Hith milk, whilst the following prayer is offered up: 

God, we pray thee. 

Guard these that are here. 


Ifl, Rfiif*!on of iftv Nufidi; Uotiis H!> 

If OJittlc ore ptibmxmzd ut a' »alt-lick% & flimilir cpremuny iu performed^ 

but prtiycr jg i^UgbUy dl^ccvnt. Tbe iilcipra uiay : 

Godf make f^md thi? tuJulick fur ur^ 

that if tfio oxtan eat of the they may like iip 

liQrvevU During the ripening of the olexudne grain and niter the 
grain hoa been tvupedr the liarv^out eeremunieH arv held. Forridge ia 
made from the first bo^dcctrul uf grain cut> and nil Hit membera of tho 
family take soisw of the food and dsb it on the ^vnila and roofa of tlie 
hiifcH. They also put a little in their mouths and apit it out 
the ftMt, The folloiring prayer is then redted : 

Ciodn give us healthy 

And may um be given atrength^ 

Aud may iva bu given rnllk^ 

If any man eata of this oorni may he like it. 

Aud if u pregnujiL wojiian eattf itr may she like \t* 

After tbc lian'oet bas been gafhened in» a iarge bonfire ia made by 
each dJvision k and when there la a big blaze on erection llko a door 
of a rattle kraal |r built near the tiro. The wamora then £Jo post, 
and the eldarHt wba stand by the dour-putitH^ take a httlo milk and 
beer in their meutha and apit it on them whilfit singing aa follomfi: 

(rfld, give iia health. 

God, giro m mided cnttlo. 

tiodp give m the offspring of men and catlkv 

Draught When tlmre is a protracted dfoughts the old men cutlcct 
togi3tht?T and lot*? n black aheeji ^rith thorn to a river. Having tied 
ft fur donk on to tho fllieop'a bark, they puHli it into tkf watOTi nnd 
t&ko beef and milk fntn their mouther wkicli tlicy spit out in tbe 
direoticn of the rising auji. tVlien the sheep sersmblefl out of this 
water and ehakoK itiudf, they i^ito Lhv foUowipg prayer: 

God, MX! pray thw give ok min. 

Regard tbia milk aiiu becr« 

We ore suffering like vs'omen labouring witli child. 

Guard our pregnant women aud cOwa^ 

V\Tien the erectioa of a bouse ia comnieziccd, a abort 
I'nougiLral f3flriuizi(jny is performed. The elders o-f tho family pour 
milk and l»er and put floino salt inte th* hde tlaat baa boon prepared 
for the lecopiioti ol the central pole and say : 

Gud, givo ua lioalth^ 

Ctedp give tis milk. 

God, give UH powef- 

God, give ue cOTO^ 

God^ give us evorytliing that in good. 

God, guard out ctilldrcii and our cattle* 

Birth, Four mmitljs after tbo birth of a rbild a feast is hcJcL An 
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ux Or ^OftL iii Elaiigbtcmlp imd After the tuuLJier, fhlldp a4id ajiima! 
Bavd bvuEi HJiOint^ wiUi luilk by odu of tJio ddors of t|io thc< 
oLild'y fiK-v Is uaabod m tlio food in tUo aiijaud^s AtoDwb. 

Tbo ddt£ thm pt^ys os loUdiA'i ■ 

God> gjTfd m health. 

Oodf protect ns. 

O our 9pmt«p i^uard tliis diiJtl. 

O belly p guard this child, 

F 0 U& 9 . \^*ji tb* potters, who are aJa^ays women, hake their 

warn, they wito tho follcrtn'ng prayer t 
Godf give us Ktrengthp 

^ tliatr whoji m 3 cook Id tho puti^r mrii lua^' like thoiu. 

SmitAs. Whtn smiths March for iron ore they pray and say; 

God, give us hceJth. 

Godr give Uti xrun. 

Childfcn^ Children da not as a rule pniy^ hut when the two ouddJu 
incisor tooth of tho lower jaw are exlrscttdp they throw' the teeili 
away tem'ords tlio rising Eiuii , id my : 

God, take these brown teeth and give mo wJiito 0000 , 

So that I may drink calf's milk. 

It jfl impoREihle tn refer in this paper to the tetemflp tabus, eJim 
pBculiaritTee, ritefl. cnrmmonim, magio, and witch-craft, and the folk 
and oatde-JoTD of the NandJ, although these mattci^ are all intimalcry 
connected witb thdr religionp From the foregoing, ho^'OTerp it wiU 
be seen tha^ the Nandi bdievo in a uky-god w'liuie njune, as already 
stated, ia eynonjrmous with the sun,. Tho Nandi also, Like the hut- 
rnundJng Bantu peoples and unlike the MasoJ, womliip and pf opitiato 
the spiritH af deceased anoeetors. As a general rule it luay^ 1 tbtiik^ 
be said that prayer and Ranri^cc to the sun or deities m the eky aro 
uuknowu amongst the Bantu trihefl of Kaatern AfrieUp whilst this 
form of wgrahip is foliowiud by all the Nilotic or Hamitic tribM. Tho 
Bantu KikuyUp it ia trues acknowledge a sky-god w'honi they oslt 
Ngai, but both the namo and tho worship are obvii^uRly borrowed 
from the Masai* The Chaga» too, who uoinetimus pray to a sun-god 
called Imwat and spit towards tho oast when they leave their huts in 
the mamiug, have probably taken these customs from Liie Durobo, 
W'ho ore nearly akin to the N&tidi. 

I have been aaked to add a few words On the subject of mff-Al, tbu 
hfoaiu term for GocL 

£i)g-Al, i. c, Al with the faminine article prefixed^ means litoraDy 
* the rsJn 'p and though one owadonally hears other words used as 
tbo equivaleiit of God, e.g. Parmofi^ and /*oriaij there ia no other 
word for rain* 
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13. Jlf/ig7on tif Mr NmnH: HoUia 

To blin i^ng^Al is nf miicrh th$ general pattern or the 

oky-gudf e. g. Zeiui, wor in the ajicienlH. JoAepIl Tkomflnn ^ Rtatea 
thut thtdr cufiception uf the deityp whom he eaJled .^Tfczi^ viaB lilSkt* 
VtiUoudy vegiie-T and thtil ivhotcvur utnii-k them wt aLrange or tneOfU- 
preheimble thoy at <mco nasnmed hod aonu? conni-xiim vdth Ngaim 
ThtiSp tiJtt Joinp Wdo he hJmiielf Ngaip Kgoi wob In the r^teAming 
holeiSp fljid his house in the etflmal snowi? of KJhma Njato, Bat 
'rhoTitson WAS inoorreeL It is RonoeiTaMs that tfia Moaai oJliided Lu 
Innii to his lamp, or to the ateaining hohm or e-'ng-Al or le-'ng-Ai^ 
of Godf BR tlihi is Lhe only term they have, so far os 1 uiii SkWWi, to ex- 
preafl anything HUpematumJ or iiOored. Sicktie^, giw, the only iicti 
voleaiio in Mu^ailundT eon aU by, and indeed are, referred to as 
Of k-^ng'Aj, ocoording to |ho gender of the fliihatJuitiTe which 
preevde* the eipiession* * Lkd gave m oattk and graa»,* tlio Musol 
iwy* * we do not separAto the things that find lias given us/ Cattle 
ore fioered, and grass is consequently alHi> sacred, i.e, it is f>f God^ 
The volootio which Thomson and otlmrE called JXxiyo Ngoi Ifi knoam 
to the Mmai or Ol-doinyo Is-’^ng-AJ, tho MuunUun uf OodL Ot the saerftd 
mountain, I am glad to are that in the fiowest maps the change in 
oribngraphy haR been luadc. 

Tliat eng-Al ia peraomfied la Appmtmt from the pcayerH given in my 
bouk,^ which (Wv all autUentJOj as wJJ as in tM forins of blcRding and 
ciij^Lcg, In one infltaneo, it wilJ be mmemhered^ it is oaid : * The God 
to wlium 1 pray And lie hears^^ 

En;g-.j\J CAii alfiO be used to caproRB the sky nr huavenj^ but the 
Masai e^jaivatent for clnudar ffgp told, Ac^ moy also he nmd in thiif 
sense. ‘ Heaven ' in the cJtprt-Rslon ' Heaven help you* would be 
t ranslAtcd by eng-Ar, wliiJst {n§-a(amb<^, the eJonds, wouJd he required 
in A aentence like * Tlic boa vena are overcast/ 
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KELIGIOUS BELIEFS OF I'HE PRINCIPAI. 
NATIVE TRIBES OF SOUTH AMERICA 

By J. H. GYBBON SPILSBUEW (Abstract) 

Tmc Rabject-matter of this paper is the result of over thirty yceis* 
rediideneoi and travel uiiioi^ the chief indigencHis trilMah of South 
America^ Hupplemented by confitAiit research amoi^ tho old mitings 
of the Jevuit Fatheru liJid historians of tlie CkmquesL 1 have been 

* iTwilaiid. ^ TAt JfoKn 
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v^ry <JAwful to diiciimJiiate bqii^ivu IroditifliiH nittiTlor to tlte 
iif tlin 8pflniAn|» And inHiK^ncyMj by nnlwquc^t Chiifttfan 

and flvisn to nhininAto a1I mythn whiob may Appehv doubtful. 

As tint Hubject IK vfflry vant^ I Jiftvn Iwn oWig^ to mn6m luy mniAr^ 
lo Uw foUtiiALDg poinLo: {!) Tlin id«^A of fiod; {2) W-uratup; (3) Ttio 
Exiatvucv of tliv Soul and & futum fitato; (4) Ttin Dfllugu ; , clfuang uitJi 
ik few nlytlia eouct^niing tbe orvution of tba moonp and Lbn re-pcupling 
of tho rATtll, 

ft fs iWMflSftry olflO at tJia very outlet tq mske o atiarp lino of dv- 
niATOAtmn hetweoo the ohilizod and Orgoiij^^ notions At tbc timo of 
tlie ConquAfft, ftod tho^ wfilch were still jjj a savage Aiid borboromi 
Htato. The fomiFr f.ranpTfso tKo vmt empire of the ItLOos, C'l* 

loaded from Ecuador ta ChiJAt thA Miuacoa of CV^IombiAr the GuiiraiiiEt 
of SouUi Bruxil, and tlic Caras of Ecuador. To tbo lattor boloug il]« 
hUOLoro^is tnbcA of tin? Grim Chaco, the Indians of tha Pampas and of 
PfttAgoniap tb« Onoa atid Yubi^ii^ of Tlorra del Fuego^ the ArauennoK 
of Chiio. the Brasilian Tupiy AJid Botocudoti, and the vast tribes of 
the Amazonian diatrioJa. 


I. The IiJiLi oi^ Oon 

It EE now gpetiomdy iu?JmowJcdgod tJiAt thu coacepUon of one Great 
Spiritp the f^reator of aJI tbinga^ was univorsoJJy ypreiid among tJio 
Aboriginal tnbfls, both oivilizod and barbarous, wJucb inhabited tl^je 
viuit continent of South Amedoa^ 

But while roucgnizing the existence of this eontieptjOEi of a Ckd^ 
it lA extremely diHieult to artive at a complete knowledge of hOw 
far this JdoA inllutmeed the Uvti« of the pcoplesp and to whflt praetii.^ 
reanita it attafned. 'foo far have thu &impie coneeptions of 
primitiTe men been moiikted and twisted by both tmveller and 
nussiunaiy, nnti] they have emerged under a naoru dc&iJto Hhape, 
strongly tinged by preconoaivad religioiia helicf$ and modca of thought. 

And tZkis diOiculty is stdJ furdior rnereased by tho faet that- tJjcn^ 
Are found but few practicsJ resulta of this belief in a God, ovoa among 
the more ctiiiljzed nations uf tho Incas, the ^luiseaSp and the Cams, 
although the whole polity and social existence of thc*e three ompin»f 
warn based upon a ns^hglous foundaiicm. 

Tho Supremo God whom they all arknuwlcdged as th© Umversid 
Creator was+ to them. A fftr^olT Bdngp unable to be onderstoodk too 
majeuticp too Just to be indaenCed by the dcsiirs or aspirations of 
men ; uo that thuir rsai worship was Offered to tnpiwjiUtiveft of the 
Supreme One, or to attrihutea of tus goodnete. 

The Ineuu eaJJed this Hliodowy being Facliaeamac, Cmator of the 
World, a name borrowed from an older dvilizAtiiin of tho Yungaa^ 
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whfM mcnumi^ntal i\ivy Aticl liw.^ fof Uiv 

woTKkjp of Ynti^ the Buii, au i:tpjn;M^iitAtivv itf FjH'lieJtamiic^ GiirdlDJ94> 
flp la Vega ia xnoro {.^arcful H) prove tJjflt his AoceurtCffis totiitfdered 
Pai-hacaiuac m aii iuiknovi.-n, uoropreMnt4ihlo godn, whose nainn tht^.y 
iwver uttered without extending tke palniK of the Ijiiid iipwArds. 

Tlie pfimitfve n^mtlo of the StuLRcaH, nAmed Bochlea, tau^t them 
to believe jn a Bupn^nin Beingp of whum Lliej wure liirblcldvii to malo.' 
any figtrre, Tlieir worshij} ^vaa dJiectvd to tiaturol objecta, and Uieif 
eountry teemed with adtivLuaried and tempJea+ dUed with idols, wlion> 
thny Invoktid an ititoiwasiom befote the gteat God. 

The name idea of God existed among the Ravago tribes. Tlie 
Araiic’anos, foir example, belfeved In an fiumaterial God, whom they 
vaUed //uiHAriemAo, creator of the univerTie- But Uwlr worship woe 
directed to two of his attributesp viz. AindgUty Power (catted UniU- 
and Ktomity 

TJifl Chiqijitoa of the Gran Chaco aekiiowledged tho CmatfHr under 
the nanifi of Oiziei)UetunqiiI^ to whom they gave no form or abapvp 
hilt their 'H orbiyp wm offered to hfs son Uraaana, whom they reprO' 
jwnted under the form of an ugl3^ rniicshttpen dwarf. 

II, WonsHiP 

Among the imeivilized tribeSi worfikip wua of the elementary 
form, and tlie offeriings of the aimploat kind or moat eaady obtained : 
grains of nioi^, leav *3 of coca, feathera of birdSp &trangely shaped 
atones or pebbles, a moutbJui of amoke* teeth or ela^va of animaK 
a lock of hair, &c. 

But lui worJiip waa made mono elaboratCp not only were Offering^ 
multiptied In quantity, but their fihaiacter was gradually changed, 
and they took remgh aymholtcal forms, and wetv coupled with sacriUcea 
of indigenous animals and birds. If we except the t^ba of the 
northern flhorea, who pamo from the WooU^ni Ifllea, and a few tribes 
of the Amaionian watersheds who had also migrated from the same 
islands, we find no traces that bumui saerificee were offered to their 
gotld. Human sacrifices were only employed to eplobrate a vietoo' 
over pubho onemiMi, 

And in this respect we an? now able to clear the diaiacter of the 
enlightened Incas from the imputation of this stain, duo to the 
apooryplial accounts of some of the .Tasnit Patbvru of ^be sixt-eeiith 
century. The first Spaniard*who ascribes in the Jbcaa the usa of 
human sacrificetf was Cie®* de Leon, in tlio Hecund part of hi« Cnmitu 
dd Peru j but ho Oidy obtained the iiiformalion Beeond band from 
a Tuther doubtful pgawige' in a w^ork writlexi by Bonta Chux d« Pacliacuti* 
who spuko only of rejoiaings for a victory ; and this error haa ^beon 
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copied in a modified form by Monteeinoe and Santillan, \i'ithout any 
attempt to prove the assertion. 

Among most tribes of savage Indians, even to witliin the last thirty 
years, the principal worship was offered to Guah'chu, the Spirit of 
Evil, to keep him in a good temper and induce him not to annoy them. 

III. The Existence of the Soul and a Future State 

The hope of immortality was general among all the tribes of South 
America, who had, however, no definite idea of rewards or punisl)- 
ments. The present life was to be continued, only under different 
and happier conditions. Hence arose the general custom of preserving 
or embalming the body; as also, in accordance with that belief, they 
placed within reach of the dead such articles of food, arms, or imple¬ 
ments as would be suitable for the immediate necessities of the life 
in the ‘ happy regions 

Cremation was almost unknown, except on the victims of M*ar. 

Among many tribes, the body, when embalmed, was bent into the 
position of a babe in the womb, and was then wrapped in rich and 
costly garments or skins; or among the poorer, encased in huge 
straw mats, or in clay coverings and then buried in caves or huacas, 
Garcilaso de la Vega, ^mting in the year 1560, aflfirms that in the 
house of Polo Ondegardo in the city of Cuzco, he saw the mummies 
of three Incas, Huirakcocha, Tupac Inca Yupanqui, and Huayna 
Kcapac, with two queens, so well preserved that they lacked neither 
hair nor eye-lashes. Cieza de L^on relates that the Chiriguanos, an 
important tribe of the Pilcomayo, after doubling up the body like 
the Incas, encased it in a clay pot, ^iith a movable lid also made 
of clay. 

As another consequence of their belief in a future state of like 
character to the fife on earth, we find the custom of sacrificing upon 
the tomb llamas and dogs for the chase, and of slaves and attendants 
to wait upon their masters. At times also wives were sacrificed in 
like manner. Montesinos says that on the death of the Inca Huayna 
Kcapac, more than four thousand people voluntarily offered themselves 
as victims on his tomb. 

IV. Traditions of the Deluge 

Myths of the deluge are abundant, but all have special local features, 
which are a proof of their authenticity. 

The Inca tradition speaks of a deluge of water which rose up from 
the plains to near the summit of the highest peaks of the Andes, 
washing away the abodes of men, as a punishment for their ^ricked- 
ness. In the region of Lake Titicaca, seven persons took refuge in 
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a lii/^ cave, in w'bitrb tb^y found many ftnimaJs liRd acru^hi for safety* 
\Vbcn llw liVaton* rcct-dcd. the peratniK camff furtk and rtr-peopjed 

tius earth. VniifHiK mj^tka luiti legends arc to be fotind bearing 

on the same mibjeet^ 

Blit the natives of Boulh Aiueriea not ojojy believed thesfl traditiooii 
of the deluge^ but they also asserted tlxat the rainb™- was a sign 
that the narth woold not be again destrnyed by water. Balboa in 
hia Mticdlanta AnUirilica relatw that Miuico Keapac, the founder 
o! tha Inea dynasty^ on eoming forth from Lake Titieaca with his 
wife Vi^TTift OoUOp * jeumeyad on until a nLountam, now* oaJled Guana- 
oaiirip pw«eiited itself to their view, when on a eprtain morning they 
beheld the rainbow' riaing above the mount/ynp with one eitreuiily 
reatfng "jwn it. Iminediatvlj 3iIftneo Keapoo lunwd to Lia eom- 
pBudOD and aaid : “Thia is a propltJoos sign that the earth vdU not bo 
again dnatroyed by w'ater.”* 

Among nuiuy tribes, this influence of the rainbow Is oiplairad 
phyaicaUy, by Mserting that the two estremities of the bow rested 
4M ihe watersp and by their w eight pravented them from riaing abovO 
a special level. 

The I'npfs and Guaranis also hare legends relating to the deluge 
fttid the rwnbcjwp while sundry interasting myths of the Botoendoa. 
and other kindred tribee of Brazil, treat of the creatiofl of the moon, 
and the re-peopling of the earth afUir tlio deluge. 
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VESTIGES OF TOTEMISM IN THE MALAY 
PENINSULA 

Bv W. W, SKEAT* (Ah^traot) 

The duscriptive ethnologist, oa didtlngniiibed from thosu w’ho aio 
working at the comparatl™ aide of the subjects is contnnitEsl Aiith 
certain dJUiutiJtiQS arising from the (perhaps inevitable) ioifaniplateness 
of theoretic formulae. I havu endeavoured to show, in tide paper^ 
what some of thwe aifficulties are in the case of Totomismp the iacom- 
plete and divergent theorres about which render tho tusk of cl^i^ying 
an important aefition of nati^'o beliefs more than iisuailj' perplezing- 

In order to deni with tbiflt nuo of thu chief problems with which 
I am faced, I hare altempted to construct, out of the writings of 
Andrew Ijing and other fiuthoritieM, n working idea of TutcoikiUp 
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in reldtjon t<^ vh^i I mjiy call itJi pffr toi<?tEUfttje clvDicnin^ which u'ould 
serv# my tum for the purpe^pj^ of At ihu kb me time, 

jiincc I Imvo stated in Faf/an 0/ Jlala^ Pcrntmla Llmt tliirrw 
i« no totemtflm aciton^ the Sermang^ t }ijiv0 Ti#oc«s&rUy Vo oojiulder the 
r|uejitiDii of klni^ totoiUiuin^ recentlj- attributed to tho Sunmi^ af 
the BliLlay Peiunaula by ilr* Laurencti OommA; and though there arv 
diffieyJlietf m the way of ac^eep^lllg that attribution, them afo alao 
eevTcml Important cronaideratione w'hidi complicate the general qnostionr 
apd load mu to ajflk, not what. i^jistxtuteH Iruo totemiam, but wJiat 
am the relalivc Btatue and eeqtiimc* of the clemuiiia of whinh it w com* 
po«d* I do qot auggeat that the ppnetieo of rclylrjg ufKin a prrtnQdod 
kinship with aoipuil&f, planta^or things, for the protuction or help of 
their mana, or for strategic or uther purpo^, should bo pTovisionally 
classed an totemistn; but I wish to know' whether flomo brofld claiiHideB- 
lory Mcheme cannot be formulated, in whieh all the imtaiiuea of 
tronsccnduntal ralaticme between men and animals, at l™t, will be 
equally cotisidum!^ and whether particular practiees under sach a 
echemo aboidd be claKaified as resulting from lotcmiam itaalf, or from 
idisM AVOfitually interworen with the totemic modcni 

repreAcntatfves Of on un-liaic stratum of heljela^ from w hick the totem 
uyHivm, as we know it, luiu sprimg. 

Thu iinst and natutally tho most impnrtant question in :_Of wkat 

do the foundationa of tlip totumiu idea really oomhl ? Andrew 
Langes w ork Hupplios the anawer. Iti formulating hie hypolbcuw aa to 
the origin of iotemism, in the Sictd of £Ac Taif^m, he regarded it as 
having apningn pertly from the naming of aavwgc societinSp and partly 
from a apeciwi of * natural uxogamy ^ * W<s gueiffl that for the Bake of 

duftinction, grmips gave each other animal and plant names. These 
bccaiiiu aterootyped, w'e cOii|CcturD, and their origin was forgotten* 
Tlie belief that thfrre must nceesaarily be eome eoiuiexion between 
animals and men of the samo nameu lud to speeulatlon about the 
nature of tho ooiuicmon. The URUol reply wait that men and anJm&ls 
of I he same name were akin hy blood. Thu kirtHhip toitA animals 
being partioularly tuyskrioua was particularly sacred. Prom thwic 
iduBs arofle tabus^ and among nthem that of totemic uaogamy*^ Honco 
ilr. postulates (1) a group animal name of unknown origm^ 

(2) belief in a transeendcntal connexion between oU bcarem of the same 
naznct atid fS) belief in the blood KupeTstitionA (the ^ mystically eaered 
<^aaUty of the blood os life ; ihciHi were olj that was neudi'd to * give 
riae to all the totcmic cnieds and piwctices, including exogamy *. 

This is m dear and ddmite a dcacriplion of totemism imnnBived aa 
at a eertain stage of clDVElopmont, as wu are likslj to see. Yet it is 
perhaps not unfair to ask whether Mr. Lang haJip in tills insUnce. 
pushed hia arguments lo their fullest lugitimatc conduBiojis, What 
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be eeemu la Imply, thf>ugh ha dom not iwtaally say ao, in iJi&t Lutamiam 
I 3 not, oa it HUFUt All ulamfuital product of ttta hiiniaa miiid, inawt- 
GPptiblo of fnitker auuly^ikp but imtliur of thn nature of 0 ocuyglomi^falOi 
If thlA is hie It avema Jiupu^blu to take axaopt[on to it. If. 
hon'ovor^ exogomy and tabus *gxew oui of^ tbe aforaRsId elomonta, 
tliere rrmut haine bood, fit ooDiE^ pomt or otlior, h- pre^ci'XcigiftEiiic Atagft 
of totamiHm. Hut, m wio bftir© iseen, Mr. Lang's true poaitiou is that 
fcbore was an n&rly tandonny to many otitK oiietiiig prior to thv 
tablt aruujig from IUl'’ nupnnititionfl t^ngfuidnrMi by thf^ names, iu 
other worda iiutumt exogamy pienedod tolemiHm. Wi^ nutst ttiorefore 
Slipped that Mr. Long la thitiking, luthi'aB iwopaaKsgeA, of two dJ^ismnt 
kindA of oxogamy» the ono uatyml, thn other a fotmally recugnkod 
iMtitiitiodH 

Again, IjangV ram and Toluablo hinifinSoeiai Origim^ that there b 
nothing nAneARarilj mligiona about oarly forma of totemism, showu 
that a bnJiid in the ''myirticaJlj aaernd qnality of the blood aa Ufa ' 
ia aiao a ialor nlnmf^nt. BoveiaJ conaideTatiDna cDohrm this. * Cbo. 
ooptiooal ignoraneu * would auzely bn opposed, (oio cad<^, to the oidar of 
thingu that a reeogiusod kiiulup would e^tnblbli, and heneo w^ouJd point 
book to pio-toioniifitie times. In the Molaj Peninsula tlu?se tradltlona 
aro stnkingiy strong and aigaitioatit, fncliiding logtinda of ohildron 
bora Id varioua impoaffiblo iraya, tbo If^end of the- adcicMi given by the 
niDdkay and tlin dnvn to the first panenta of the Tac«, of the Semang 
womoji whose only Hpunae w luf the evening whid, and so forth. Evim 
the formal avpidanetv by tho inotlier-in^Iaw , of her duilght-er'u liuaband 
may belong to the pro-, or at least proto'totemistio stage, sineo their 
rofaiioiiahjp did not come within the scope of tbs prohibited drgrses. 
Bewddos^ tbsrs is pnv totem in exogamy already menUoned. Hence 
boiief in icinsiliip must ha a later develnpment of I he te-tenue cHIk 
and this would bring mt by a differant chain o£ orgiiuienl to the klokss 
totemlsm of hlr. Gomme. 

Ajtf ia the two eloinenls not yet cojialdered. it sosois more reasonable 
to euppooe that belief in a titonscendontal eonnesion between all 
boaici^ of ibo saiiie name conid lead to group animal nainca than 
vieo since for the formar asquenes of dflvelnpment thm^ is 

adequate reason, for the latter fhera is not. W^mt has not been 
shown uSr is (as Mr^ Mamtt has kindly pointed nut) how the 
* mogio of the name * ootild lead on to the * one aaered bluod Ail 
that in clear is that if tbsTe was at an early stage among ti number 
of h iimfin groups, any general practice uf giving each Other animal 
namea, this c^bji only have boeo due to sutuo eleof inotivo octiltg 
throughout oil the giuupa. Food and %hting-pov.'OTr got by working 
on aulbropomorplile or ' hetcroniorphje ’ prinelplos. would be two of 
Ihu most hkcly objects, and as auch ahould be coTUiideisd* liaai-ing, 
C.ii-1 El 
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in hf^ il!rM>i€fiy! by fithflfrft, iiii<l ninrip^y fviiniArkfng 
that, if thin wcrr it wniilrl leavi^ the ejute the belief in a tmn^- 
cendfntul enniiexicizi between men And ammaiR alnne to bn dealt with^ 
w o mm<! io tlio foot that boliefK of thh kind are open to conflidnr&tiaii 
(fom two pointy of view, i.o. from iha ajilbrupoiuorpbjo, and the 
hctwjm Orphic. 

ThiR eleavfLj^e of ideas ocluollj iM^urs In the savage luiudi Some 
tnoTi mlnfiid beasts and even oat them U> acquire their qualitioo ; 
oth^re mimic iliem ^"th the Idea of dcceivini; oven tJie j^ame itself, 
Alany trains of thought might Jocui them to assume the names of munmlfi. 
in order to set up, as it * mako-beliove kinship with them, 

juiat aa tl]0 JJngrih Indian in deer-atAlking^ or the offtrieli hunter, for 
atiioiilarpurptm*, adopts the diagab» o( hia intflnded vJDtim'a heail and 
skin. Thli^ k'^idoncj to adopt a make-believ-B kinship with anjmaJK 
would combined, no doubt from lliu uarliest tizues^ with tho growing 
praotioeof oi^IUng Uie yoangor maltv from the family dw elllngp formal 
ftiogimy baised on kuiship would foliovi\ and thus by gradual uUigeM 
the vnn'nujt elomrnbn of totcituum would he buflt up, 

To ffiim up, Mr, Lang has told os w-hftt are the elements of the 
complex uf ivhich totemism fs composed, and we may accept it as a fact 
tlial at this pointy which he has deHned for totmnlam spLita 
its component parUr. Antenor and KubseqmmtJy to this there are, of 
course, EOtcjuiatio elcmcihC^, but they am not blended into the form 
of totemism. What is importaiit for us to know ia: m what i^ation 
to each otlior^ lo tgUuiiEHm Uselfi and lo other allied beliefs do 
these eJementfl of tot^mwtu st^nd f What are uc to my of iLc 
relation between totsmiatio beliefa and the belief in the embodiment 
of dead aneesloia in certain animals ? And what of the aGhiJty 
bctw'ccii a man (i.e. an incLividuaJ man] and a apeeies, if the man 
hands on the cult to Ills descendants t Wherein dona It differ Hi 
fkt outlet from a auxiiLar alhnityr hi ihe east! uf wbicJi the man doas 
not hand on the cult * 

With ff^rd to the classhjC'allOn of beliefs bt^riug on mivage idsari 
of a tTAnscendentaJ connexion between men aiKl animals^ we must 
take into accorint the fact that savago races regard various species 
ijf animals almost as if they were neighbouting tribes : thus African 
natives told Livingstono that they * looked on cattle os huxuarj, and 
living at home like men Tho MaUy ocooiints am even moro aLrikingiy 
complete. To them the tigers ara biiman brings who assume^ fur 
purposes of their own, the fig^tr'R shape, and who bave^ murcover, 

Jn various parta of tlie PeiiiiLsiila (Mount Opliir^ for instance] setUemeuts 
of their own * the boitses of w'hich have thair framework of human 
bones, covered over with human skin, wid arp thatehod ivlth womon^a 
hair, I7iey even fiftvu a ehlef wlio^ unlike his followers, Dover adopts 
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u'liftt iiiiiy bir {mUcd tlin tigar dingiifiw, but alirujn nppe&ra in liis own 
alinpe aa a inui. Tlicy ire. bcaidra. credited wHli biTing oatahliHlind 

A regular forui gavtmmrDtp und are to U? liildtrr eji injunc:- 

t.ioa, or curse whxeli proven ts tliem from tab'ng the life uf any of 
thnir human neighbourg, uuJ^ it liiui been 'giTen theiU *, The 
fulliimnnt of this couditJod they are drivoo to lurert&iu by meads Of 
flivination, for ivhinh piirjioRO f liey 'gaze ' at a leaf antil, in thn fiw^nt 
of their desire biung granted, it l&kes the shape of their pmpi»d 
rictinip tuinufl the heudv 

Hero 1 may remark in passing that any xMalay of the irld titrhoolp 
Ttuvt fast disappeariiigp, who sought a }mman riotim of propo^-d ti^ 
engagti in any other at all liiipurtanl or hazaidoiiA enterprlsep uoidd 
be sum to employ di^fnation in some one of the many forma in whioh 
it is known to him, I1ie avoidance of the word ■ tiger ^ and thn 
'^ulaititution for it of sunh titlofi os ' Chief of Uio Forest’ or * Grand* 
father uf the Forest % .fen*, by poasing tJirough the jungle^ 

os OA I he language of thn eharma used ogalqst tig^rs^ the 
praotico of eraving the tiger'K lorgiTeniwR wh^n a trap has to be s^t 
to ftiitcih him, are facts tliul all point in the sanK* dirontjanH Space 
fails me to dcsseribe in eqtiaJly faU detiiiJ the ^falay point of riew 
witli regard to other attimala. It wiU perhaps sufliee to say that these 
ligeivbehefH are not in any w'ay eineptfoual, that tJicre ia on Elephant- 
city ^ for instanccp just as there is a nity of the tfgem ] and that the 
rhiDQ<K;ro&, exucfjdik, wild dnort wild hog, and clogp among aniittoiSp and 
wild pigt>on among binhi^ are aJl strong examples of the pow'OT and 
extent of thn anthroporaorphio ideiv among the ItlalBys. Tims the 
invitation of thn dnnr wizard tn the wild stag and doe, the former 
of whom he addresses as a * drawn Prinen " urith lull ^f^peekled Prinoeos 
to oator the toils runs os follows i * If you wish for hrocnlota afid TitigSp 
ntreteh fonvard your forefeet,* And thn conjuration of tho wild 
pigeon Is a wonderful bleziding uf iho two standpninta : 

Let those whieli have eggs Inavn thoir eggs. 

Add those which are blind come led hy others. 

And thoffe wiiinh have broken limbs oonie on crutohes^ 

Tbs birds are in viitod to asseniblcin t|io ' entranco-liall of Xing Solo luuu V 
no imagiJiAiy place hut tho conical Ji?flf-hut of tJio deeoyer; and Ihrce 
different kinds of pigeon are oddiwsed hWipoctlvcly os the Queen p 
a Princess, and their Handmaid. The anthropomorphic ideas Of tho 
Alolays with regard to the rica*p|Ant have hren dealt with hy Mr, »ajflr 
with such erudition and iixhaiistive iraalih of illnstratjon, that 1 need 
do no njore than mentioD them here. Suffice It to oay that the birth 
of the Kiac*C]iildn or Riee-SouJ, is simulated in the held, the hrst seven 
ears token from the mother-sheaf (which represent it) being laid in 
a small bosket-cradle^ and taken bumo under the shade of an umbrella 
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to the house, where it is received as if it were a new-born infant. 
Anthropomorphic ideas similarly extend to fruit-trees; of which 
the best examples are perhaps the durian and the coco-nut-palm. It 
now only remains to mention inanimate objects, and the personality 
attributed to these comes out \i*ith convincing clearness in the following 
lines, taken from charms addressed to the grains of tin-ore under¬ 
ground. 

‘Peace be unto you, Tin-ore! Come forth from this matrix of 
solid rock ! If you do not come forth, you shall be rebels in the sight 
of God.’ This is no solitary case, for elsewhere we have ‘ Assemble 
yourselves together, Rice-grains and Spinach-seed, Tobacco-seed, 
Millet, and Wild-ginger-seed. [All these are allusions to the different 
shapes and sizes of the tin-grains.] If ye do not assemble yourselves 
together, I shall curse you ; you shall be turned into dust, into air, 
you shall be turned into water! ’ It is obvious even from the fore¬ 
going examples—and many more are available—that there are degrees 
of anthropomorphism as well as of heteromorphism, if we look at them 
from the native stand|K)int; and the matter would repay further 
investigation. The beliefs about the tiger, for instance, must not 
be considered \iithout reference to the were-tiger beliefs, as to which 
the convictions of the Malay up-countiy peasant are held with remark¬ 
able tenacity. 

Witness Mr. Hugh Chfford on this point : * The Malay knows it 
is true. Evidence, if it be needed, may be had in plenty ; the evidence, 
too, of sober-minded men, whose words in a court of justice would 
bring conviction to the most obstinate of juiymen, and be more than 
suflScient to hang the most innocent of prisoners. The Malays know 
well how Haji Abdullah, the native of the little state of Korinchi 
in Sumatra, was caught naked in a tiger-trap, and purchased his 
liberty at the price of the buffaloes he had slain while he marauded in 
the likeness of a beast. They know of the countless Korinchi men who 
have vomited feathers, after feasting upon fowls when for the nonce 
they had assumed the form of tigers, and they know, too, of those 
other men of the same race who have left their garments and trading 
packs in thickets, whence presently a tiger has emerged.’ 

This may be paralleled in England; for if we go back three centuries, 
we find cases in which animals, such as pigs and rats, were solemnly 
charged, tried, and even executed, for causing the death of human 
beings. 

Even an analysis of the beliefs and practices of totemism itself (as 
formulated by so great an authority as Dr. Frazer), will give us the 
two main classes (of belief and practice) already indicated. Under the 
first of these (the anthropomorphic), the totem is treated as a member 
of the kin; under the second, the kin affects characteristics of the 
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totirni —dimsm Uk-e* it> pcrbAps ov^sp o^uptncu its nanin« and Jio forth, 
AgfhiPs Hhtjuld thft Irish seal-olftn, tbo of Dsaoiy and elen- 

wheiOr and the l^falay and Sftmang bo or Dot 

ohisfitfiod, h JiIi the pru-totonustJe elnm^ntH of wJmt oft^^rwordd bocamo 
tdtamjsm f 

looking at tho fropi fi pure-ly nativH (e-g, ^hfalay) iftandpomt, 

them merns to be no insaper^blo dUheulty in llio of formnlating 
a Bohemo whieh ehopld inc^ltide plants well sa Aiiiioak, and nilh 
regard to inacumato objocta, Mr* IlATtland hm sliowo, in hia York 
uddreasr that ' chunnga * are believrfl to make the yams or gmaa-iHwd 
grow, 0# well m to bciurv anJniala or help to anoiini the game. 

EMrnpIesT showing any uburucteruitice of true totemiem^ already 
recorded from tlie Malay Fonifikmltk, aiv few, and owing to the Malaya 
bctjng on immigrant moe^ the dMfeclia mawirB of the eyidvm ore all 
that findp thft result being that [aa Bjagden hoe shown) mother-ngbt 
only oo£ura in aoma distriots, and exogamy In otherSp The oxamploa 
am (1) diat of the Hajaa of Hamaiip forhtdden to partake of the bamboo 
slioots wbunctiLbeyMpraiagtaiid the mom bora of wiioso royal house were 
colled by ihe oamt'a of ueciain vegelablea, (2) the Malay trihn of 
herodJtoiy baida ^rupg froiu fuam vuzmted hy a buJl^ (3) the l^incfl 
of Moloeoa w ho pdw saved from drowning by tlio eiftHifit Mi nod tht; 
flower ^ad/mdi\ There is also the tradition of a Foam-bcim Frlneess 
who ip Home traditions nntem into an exogamie aUJaneo with the 
Bamboo Princio. 

Coming to Mr. Qomme'i suggestion as to ttip exMence of ktolw 
totemism among the gemang, ibis depends niaJply on the i^tatenietit 
mode by Vmighan-Sfeeeiii?, that the ^mang named ihoir vhlklren 
after plants. But Vaiighan^StoverLft, nnoheoked and nneoiroborated, 
is not a safe authority for any far^t of stieh importaneft. And m this 
partiuular instance^ an analyids of ower one hundred nameSk eolleoted 
by m^^wdf tends to piov4! the contrary. 
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showed th^it whenever a nation or a tribe istonds in desperate need 
ol a deliverer^ fte agonized desire becomes fn time idealized hope qdnk- 
ening into forvid expectation. Sometimee this hope takes the shape 
of a shamed reraembrance of on nnappreeiated hero who has been 
marlyTed or driven away^ and is thus expectad to retiini in majesty 
as a gud. Bunh were the cnltnre-heroea QuetzalcoatZ, Faeliaeiimae- 
Viracucha, Glooscap, Hiawntha. 
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Not all the Indian Messiahs are culture-heroes and deniigodsr* In 
many tribes a passionate patriot has arisen who, after long fasts and 
frenzied prayers, has come to consider himself a divinely appointed 
leader. This belief grows in strength with each successive vigil. 
His weaker brethren are hypnotized until they yield him a ready 
obedience. Such were Pop4 the Pueblo medicine-man, who headed 
a revolt against the Spaniards in 1680, the Peruvian Condorcanqui, 
the Delaware Pontiac, and other North American leaders; of whom 
the most recent have been Nakai-doklini the Apache, the Wanapum 
SmohoUa, Squ-sacht-un, called by the whites Jolm Slocum, among the 
Indians of Puget Sound, and the Paiute Wovoka, the Messiah of the 
Ghost-dance Rehgion. Many of these men have been greatly induenced 
by Christianity. It is for the good of the individual, the tribe, and the 
world at large, when the Messiah or teacher counsels patience, long* 
sufFering, kindness, chastity, honesty, with a hope of better things 
in future to make the present endurable, instead of uttering the male¬ 
volent and brutish oracles of the old shamans. 
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By n. GILES 

It 111 pcrlmps not too mucli to tJwt any Attempt to deal 
fuitifi^urtoriljf with thy IiJy^ton' of rvlij^iun Jii ChiOA anA Ji!i|W 4 i haa 
duly becrtine withm minpntmtivuly recyiit ycut^ Tlie atniggle 

wiUi tiK nTitt 4 ?a of ClunA usr-d formerly to almirb so muck 

of the HtudyiitV Limy, Llint hl» cntyyr woa ofteiJ fitlishefi before he Kiul 
leisure to make pnuitica] use of the vehick he Jtad so kiboriou«ty 
act|uircd» rirtce-UAtnos, pen^onal pljHit-iiiints; tlnU^ some* 

timea cydiiml mid sonictitues dyuflshc: fliJid eApoclAlly, bewildering 
alhiHorvi to indident? and ej^Aodesi ill lii^tory^ poetfy% mid geriferB] 
literature, often of the juhI moat almdtiwy deseription \ flU 

these were funiierly ijiaupemble bomefi? to rapid advarRie in any 
dimrhicin. 

Blit tinier am ekanging { and the atuclcot liiiv lion at his control 
A variety of work% the confutation of which erwhleK Idm to iiasa 
lightly over gmultd where hia predi'cejf^i^ would liAve been orrestcal 
at every step. It is true that before resemth of any kind 
Atteinpted, the e^tudent isotill facetl witli tlie dilfieulty of acffuiriiig on 
ndt^quAii! knowledge of the written Inhffuage x no mean task iii Itseifk 
but A trifle f'ompared witJi the labour which, iis indicftted above, con- 
froiitod the pioneerK of Chinaw! Atmliea in early dayic 

I’he same ia true of Japanese sludiw. Foifewor Revon, whuwe 
absence here to-cLij h a matter of sineyre regret, excuses the ermnfeocis 
comdusiorn of a distiqgubhed Japanase Mrliokir on the ground tl»t he 
had *miiJHicrd sa vk k lYtude de la langitej* and had not enjoyed 
leisure for compamtive re^ffiordi. 

We Hft tiow> Itow^ever, in a better position tiian ever before^ to pas-** 
from general to hjkxM ytudJos ; imd it i« extremely desirable that the 
student of the fiitirre, instead of w^aiideririg at random over the cmvel 
and deeply irityn^tiiig field which Chimso litomture opens to his 
gOJA, should devote himsdr more and more to sotim? particular route, 
the rougti dcaring of which luw alrendy lieeii done for him in such 
A way tliat he may begin where his preflecwwor left oK Wc have 
reached a point in rflaincHe studiei at w Inch it nwy !■.» said tlaat only 
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hy KpecializatiDij vmi ftJiy further rcftt pmgnssK Ijc As 

<^rtie£t of what otn be doDre \n Uk: liliwiioli which p^rtitulftrly 
ixiiu^rusi^ us at thi'i Cofigne*^ I ntictl onJy ulludf^ to tlie volunnss 
alnaady published of a iiioiiiiinontal work, Tfi£ 

QfChma^ by l^rofcHfior dc Oroot, of thu UuJvcrsUy of l^ideii. 

At thij date, wc still nMy Iw Raiil to kiiuw iinythifl^ at all 

of thn origin of the Chijii.*^^ |a.'optc. Variolas sumiiRca havo froni timts 
lo timo been brought forwanl; aiKl chief uiiitingsit the^so is the theory 
thnt Akkad in (mentioned Ln Genesi-s 10), the souLli-eustciti division 
of ajicient Bubyluitinf was the citidip of the Chinese moc niid the 
scrara? of their niarv^uu-^ civiliasation. The exidciicc^ isowc'ier, for 
Ihh view can srjtrcely be said to convince^ eonsii^ting nfi it dora ^l 02 ^ily 
uf nituu coinddcnces i and m sorb it hiu? jdrmdy bteii set aside 
by Professor HLrtJi in bis t^ctully [)uhli?ihetl Jui:inil NiAl&fif qf 
China^ and by others among those htisl quiiliHcd to Jndge. 

Tlie origin of religioii in China i^^ t^ujiUy hidden fruui m behirwl 
what has hiUiertu pruveil to be an impenetrable veiL In tliu very 
wlicst recoidj^ of Chinese civil is£uti [in,—records v^hlch lifttid down the 
trad!Lions of inonc remote and naoredinity-oLitlinod mitiquityt— 
wii find the Chinese piajple living under an establi^li^ govcmmeiiU 
witli advniiced Jaws and institutions for their political and social 
woll-being. It waa uot^ howe%crt only by jiiHiHd enactments luid 
penalties that individuEda w'ern rviptraiiiecl from isudi conrws aa would 
opemU iLgujn>t the connnon wcal^ It laid Immsti fully revugni^cd 
fnr Hgcft pajrt that there a Power, to wjiom evil of rmy kind wiu 
dj^plcnsing, and from whom pnniahnient might be expected for aav 
form of w rong’Joing. 

'rhi5 Power w'as cnlleti wtiieb also jncatisakyi heaven s and it 

waa represjented in the pietorfal script of prinievuL tinier by the fiifle 
figure of a tiaiiL ft is not aiiggosted that the idea of an aiithju|X>^- 
inorphie Gal preceded tlie idea of the sky hi w'hich He wiia placed j 
Iwri merely that in the Chineae script tli# character for T^ien emphn- 
edcud pJetoriaUy the Mim: of God Hither than that of sky, the latter 
being npvertbeleiw tlie original incnning of the spoken word 
lUid still tlie more oommon m&Aning of the two, further extended 
in colloquial to a re volution of the sky, signifying the period of a day, 
and nven to thn w'cather. An earlier synilxi] fur tlic visible hcavenSf 
belonging to the dayj^ of pictorial writing, hut nciw' no longer in use, 
is aaid to Jmve liedi three liurisoiititl lines. 

The peraoiwility nf T'jjffn waj^ cxtrcmaly vague, and may be com- 
poTuil with Lbiit of Jeliovali of the Old Tcitamcnt, the God of Giod/i 
of the Paalnis^ Wo may continue the |uinillcl by saying that just m 
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^;vii wfa dispIeJiBUig* ^ wa* garni ac.'Ecptiiblu tu 7^ tcrh 1 hi man 
Juct rt?ceiv«I ibf tliiv regard ; to qtiotft the furtnAl aftlie C'Anoiiit 

The WAJ of CMod (Titji) is to bjess the goc«l, AOfl puoifth the \mi. 

Wjtlj the due ordering of Uju seftsoii^ the insistentTe mi r^ht 
conduct between iwnii Acd ihau, nntl tlic piiiiishmcEiUf and rcifrnrds to 
he inctcd out, the fiiiartloiis of '/'‘tm iwm to hftve h^n niiJ undc<L 
'Fhcre is no jEiiggestiioji that 7^t(V* coJlc?d the iiaivew into buing. 
though ftssoeifited in juiother Aeaj#e with Ti^ ewrth, — *tbe hrid*] 
of the earth and sky/—in the constant reiiewnl of aiiiTiial ami 
i-egetabk life ; nor is it suggefrted that Tim had anything to do with 
the appfwiMce of the human race* or ckimod any love or gmtitttdc, 
or even rev^renoe^ beyond the fear inspired by the swafti and ojjun 
ponishuKiit of evibdoeTs, Caaeji of cmully luid irjustioc on the part 
of were Ihjiii time to lime lecordwf i hut, gKoenilly speaking, if 
u man led a inora.1 life, Iwi needed not to cfonoem himHclf wJUi this 
FnwLft unless indeeil iwme {urticuLir favour Here roqoiredi in which 
case fiorrifice and prayer would lie trailed into reejuisjlion. Burnt 
offerings were freely made; and ri rocent writer has undvavounid 
to sliow, with nitiich plaui-ibility, tlmt the caudle lighted at the 
modem sluillt is but ft «inuvaJ of the vk'lhirs fat- 

It ift not indeed deal thnl iis the carlieHt ugun Usere was any notion 
uf li piece of departed epiriU though the rtpirita enjoyed Jiouour and 
wornhip *t the liniidj? of thdr dfSHAiinliillt^^ The idea of a heiivun 
WAS a later dcvulopintiit. Neither do® it appear that there was 
oivv Kvi] One, en%Hous of the power of Gotfl* or desirous of tempting 
ihe liumaii race A way from the |jutli of reetitiidf^ The jiersutiulity 
fif the Devil is foreign to Chines ideas oii tJit subject of «in. 

Atter A certain interval of Ume,—how lung a tinic we cannot 
jQiy^,—this siinple luounlheisui uiidtrweiil ah extraordinaiy change. 

God, oiniu to b: called hy anoUiur name* mid wns invtjstod 
under the new title with u iiiorc marfcwJ permiiality, which hitherU) 
had been waiitblg i thus hringiug Him into a closer njlatiouship 
with mankind. TberC were in fact two God?*,— who were ^till One,— 
ii Duality in nnity,—two rtrsoiui hut noe i^nbiianw. Thi- iww 
conception Was caUed T*i oc Shan^ J ip the Siipituuc Elulor. tli*’ 
antJimpomoiphic jmturc was more strongly noxntmited than tlml 
of Tim* He enjoyed the Havour of sacrilicos, was pleased with 
umsicmid dancing in Hia honour, took Midcfi in warfaiu, wflJkcil and 
talked, and thus stttishefJ the napinitbli^ of the Chimac people 
for contact, m to apeak, with a nitnx^ i>0nwiial Gu<L Vet thej^ two 
Persons wcit? actuoJlr oim and tlie KAme; the more attract Tim, 
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God Prwsivi?, ftfld thty mare 4-finrrete Sfmn^ 7\ Gixl AvLlte* niv 
miLlyi SK-ordiiig to Cliinqse interprc^tAtion^ Jiiip indivij^ihle Ptiwer, in 
which two »i!{jimit(! mid ilijvtlnci PL^rsomilitic?? co-cxiaL In the Ciwion 
of Filift] Piety* 7*kn h madu tn rank almvtr 17 ; bait |■?Tm:ticaIly 

the sttdm of the two IVirsons h eqoal, 

Tlifl Crhinctte cxjiice|}t]CHi of God ha^ taken several form* jn ndditioo 
to tho origiiml anthropomnrphiKtii which prevaJled m uirlic^i 
jigiftt. Goil iuiii }i(xn liijdcratood to lucna prfKirwIy that myritcriauff 
ft^ncy peraiinified in tlit; Wisi ju Nature. An itidi* lie is often 
culled Tmn the MAker-Tnii is runner, and He is occupied* 

ii> in the i'Ofie of olrcudy montinnDd^ in the pruduction mid 

development ufidl tei'^Tfatrial life* animal and vegetabloi V^'et, evoii 
to thifl Power—Bcarcely & Bein^—hiimuti iittriliuiea Ar& irresistibly 
assigned^ Thtis we road* 

Gnd (Tifaa //ua)dDv» not work in winter* but stops the machine 
hy which aU iTcated UiingN are pinoduced. 

It often said* and with much rcowm* that the Chmese have not 
very niarked rdigioUN institicb; many ChlncsK: are sbockf^l 

by the alisieuro of a reverential attitude towardK the IJnjffivn. Aniuzig 
the Nuruaincs of the Cldiicse wp find the word God, juflt aa in 

Portugal for iostaiicc* the word .Jc^tis IN fainilinxJj employed Os 
a nafne. At least two individua]Ji, eminent enough to lie nieniiuued 
ill the Dynaitie Histories, liavc possessed this uanie: from which it h 
fair tn infer that there have ljf?4m many, of w'huzn tbem Is no icconl. 
la A*fi. HIT 11 Cmwr memorialijttd the iTiroru?, that it Khoulr] 
be forbidden in future to use the tcjni ^God’ as a fiUroamcH He 
ohtainec! a favourable Rescript; but not much attention sevms to 
have been paid to it, for again in wo find a jttmsiar application. 

I am uriiiUle to i^ay if the surname- is ^tiIJ in uste In Uhina or not 
The aioncithei.>m, uf which the above gives but a fuint Oiitllne, 
compmes ready all the religion which stippli^! the spiritual iummIk nf 
the Chijiese people in early tigo, ^Vhat worship there may havo 
beeji of the sun, mnon, nncl stars, of the deities nf hill mid stneam, 
and evan of ancestors^ consequent perhnjws iipf>n the developrneii t of 
sceii]3i to have gradually clustered iiroutid the mouotbebtie 
Htniii. But nn moeit of thei^ p^jints we are still imperfectly informed ; 
the vaat mosBes of Clhineae literature an this subject remain tn 
be seicntjfjcally explored^ 

And so things wont on until the advent of ConfuciiiN, five mid 
a half centuries before thp Christian era, Confiichii^ though amply 
rucogniring a Supreme Power of some kind, dvclanJ plainly th&l God 
merely required man to do hia duty tow^orrlii hi^ neighbour, and that 
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irith Kuch a coimiiiiiiialion He wcMild rust couipkldy eatwllcjd. 
ConfticiiM pflBitivelv tlbcuumj^ my Attoitijit tci ikid wiLli the 
pnibliri^i of a futtire ; Miil it may fairly ^ 1 C said that the modern 
uf the edtj^-Atod in Cliinii ij* entirely due fcn 

tJie tefljphin^ of tiui Stige, reinfoi™! later on by tiitM^r of bia great 
dibdple, CJiu list (twclAh wntury In nm* ttasKftge the latter 

iiM!« langua^ which will not liear iiiis^iK Unction ; — 

The blue cmpyTaflUi which we caU 7^4rr*, and w'hiph rp%-olve« 
lUiccjaiiiiglyt let tliat and ii[>tbliig morev To declMne+ m ppnplo do, 
that it contains tt Bclngt awards punishment for mmes, h 
impossible; mch stutcnienta are without authority^ imd thept i^ 
no evidenre to that cflcct. 

It is however, ii iiiistaliC—and one which I hnw timdo myself—to 
think that Chu Hwi dt^nied ultogether the ejciKtence of uii mweeu 
Power. Wlicn apeaking of the i>a.’unente of the tann Tkvi in the 
ConhieiaD CauuUi he aays that— 

jt must Miniotiiiica be interpreted as tbe ^k)\ sometime* a* a Cha- 
(Md, a Ruler or Governor^ and sonieiiiiic* (w a prinriple. 

And in HJioLbcr pla«^ he say» iliat idl uumn powers or induenccb 
umy be gathenxi tmder the htyiding l^icn. To one w-bo a^ked him if 
there wa^ any return after death, Ko rfijilied caU^ricoJly, 

Whea wo go, tlmt k all; how can maLLor «bich lias oiM been 
fli«»ipated, over be brought together again ? 

It M intutt^ting to note that the term omptoyeil by CoiifuciiK for 
God was the older one, 7^*™. 

He who ofibnds: against bus none to whom he can pray. 

I do not TmimiuT ngaiie^t Tkn ; I do not giiniiblc against mmi. 

My tttudie* are here below ; my tboiightH mount upw ardip 

I ran Odiv discover one iitstuncc in which Shanff TV is pul into the 
mouth of Confucius, though as editor of the t]kle« he must Iiave found 
it in L-uostant use. 

Mennwhilc, many philoamphci^ mid others hod liegmi tu specidate 
UII the very pivblciu which Ccinfucius had set Aside m beyond the 
province of wiwikintl, ami idso on the tjueHtiuii of man in rtelfttion to 
the TTnivensu. 

AiuDiig tliv rnoiit turitmit af Uiv docomeutw which hnve bccu luiiidcfl 
down to ns, i* n poem of the fourth {.untui^' M. iu which thu writer, 
Ch’Li I’^iog, nsks a numtxsr of questions hHouI Uk- Uni'^ww Mtl 
its traditions, Icnving the nettiler to find the nnaweri for blmBoIf. 
Tlic poem opens thus 
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At rhc.^ bc^inhing of jmtJqiiityf who wa« thow> to hknd i'lowri tho 

^tory ? 

WJivii huivuii iincl airth wome without fonn, who {?mm]ncd mid 

foilIKl thi!EIl HJ ? 

\MK;n matter v-m without Sotin^ huw l-ouIcI it be reeoipuiHxJ ? 

How vem thp periodical chAHj^ of light and darkness brought 
about? 

The nine Uyeivi of the round Bkjp—who hs-i measured them ? 

By whose skill wph? they (jonstmeted ? 

Where the sky joined to tiie earth? and who divided mil the 
twelve ttJgra of the xwioe ? 

How are tho Atm and moon fivitened on ? how are the stars hid 
out ? 

What virtue in then: in the moon^ by w'hirh it dies and is Iwm 
again ? 

With reference to the arrangemei>t of the heavens in nine kyiin, 
one ubovo the ottierT it may be interesting to rvedJ the Piolemoir 
i^iyscteiD of the universe, as sot forth to the Chineso people so late 
ns ItfH by Kmmanuel Dia?^ the famous Jesuit missioniiry. Tlie 
leamoil Father, in a diagnuii which ht^ survived* placed the earth in 
the midtlie of twelve concentric circles or layers* ftarh of which 
appropriatpfl to the orbit of some planet* to the twcnty-fuur 
comdeliations, 'Ilic funrUi layer, for instanci!* was assigned 

to the Bun ; and the twelfth, which* we are told, 

re maim ever mcitionle&Ls while all the others nevolviv 
was labelled, 

Heaven* tlie ataxic of Gtxl, and of all His angels and sainU. 

The views nf Chuang Tzu (thin! £?eiitiiiy s, c.)^ the leading phLlo 
soplier of the Taoist or Mystic school of iliuiiglit, are intimesfiting 
a2» extiibiting a by-{iaili into whidi the ancient monotheism was 
diverted. To Chuang T^fi, T^tm, God,* became a niercalKittBciian,— 
Hnity* which hedewiribe?i as 

the Centre at which all Ijifiiiitiis^ converge, and where Positive and 
Negative alike blend into One. 

God is the source of life* and to that source all life sonner or later 
returns. IVe are not the ivrbileot of our own fortunes, 

Bupptwe, ia>Ti Chimng TxTi* that the boiling metid in a smd hog- 
pot wero to bubble up and say* Make of me on Exvolibur \ I thi^ 
the carter wniild rejetit that metal m uncanny. And if a fiinner like 
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myself were to say to Godj Make of me a man^ make of me a man, 
I think He too w^ould reject me as uncanny- The universe is the 
smelting-pot, and God is the caster. I shall go whithersoever I am 
sent, to wake unconscious of the past, as a man wakes from a dream¬ 
less sleep* 

Again, in the words of Chuaug Tzu, 

The ultimate end is God, He is manifested in the laws of Nature. 
He is the hidden spring. At the beginning, He was, 

Hsiin Tzu, a so-called heteiWos writer of the third century, has a 
good deal to say about God, and His attributes. He is one of 

those philosophers who, as before mentioned, identify God to a great 
extent irith the creative and regulative physical Force which we call 
Nature, and which we commonly personify as a female being. With 
Hsun Tzu, God is a Power working upon eternal lines, without 
reference to good or evil, and sending rain upon the just and the un¬ 
just alike; the difference being that the man who responds obediently 
to Nature’s laws will find himself better off in the end than the man 
w'ho acts in opposition to these laws. 

When meteors fall, says Hsiin Tzu, or when trees shriek, the 
people are all afraid, and ask, What are these thinp ? I say that 
they are nothing, — nothing more than phenomena incidental to the 
ordinary operations of Nature, at w^hich we may be astonished, 
but not frightened. 

Chang Tsai, a philosopher of the eleventh century, who wrote 
a work on the Theory of the Umverse^ has some interesting remarks 
bearing on his conception of the Deity, Here are four short 
examples 

The inscrutable part of God is His Divinity; and it is because 
this Divinity is everlasting that He is God. 

God never speaks, yet we trust Him ; the spirits are never angry, 
yet we fear them. This is because God is perfectly sincere^ and 
the spirits are entirely just. 

God’s knowledge of this world does not re^ Him by ears, eyes, 
or mind; yet it is more profound than if ears, eye^ or mind 
were employed. 

God is immanent in all things without exception, just as the 
principle of goodness is immanent in all affairs. 

The idea that God is above u% in the sky, is one that has mostly 
prevailed in China, at any rate, before the time of Chu Hsi. Evidence 
of this may be gather^ from many sources. The poet Yang i 
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(A*n. 974-li)flO), when still m ehild, wns tnkch up ta tlie top of 
a pngodn, Jin^l WAA ao i\mt lie bunt iota ha folia^ 

Upni thiH bill pugocInV pc^k 
My hund^ tali ntgli tlie enclave ^ 

1 dare not mis* mV to spenk, 

For fiair of Goif!* JVpo^ 

Anniher pwrtt Mufig Fo-jcii of the twelfth fenkunv v'ttito thi? 
following ImfiH on sceiTig a boy ily a jNipu* kite mode iu the form of 
the bird of that nntno:— 

A bird, yet uot a bird, it soars 
High up above tbc Inad* 

Its winil^lioitie iiioveiiicutA to wd fro 
Checked by a single strAud . ^ , 

Ab^ shnine on me tluit this poor thii^g— 

While f el fog to Uie sod— 

Held by the gTi[i of a Ixivi^b Iwuid 
Should rise ao near to God [ 

However, in the seoirb afler God* earried on for ho many cejitnrt^ 
bv ChinesH; philojwipluTs, it is Hcaneely stmiige to find that He hw 
been lotaited wlierc indeed Cbn>t Hiini®lf plm-sd Ibe Kingduni of 
Heaven^^within the liaart of innn (St Luke xvHL ±1% Thus, the 
lUlthor of the Fi fh*ow says, 

Tlmt aiure nky is not God. God is an nora* which abides 
alway In loanV hearl, and informs iiud intiuenccs all creation 
without cenaen To seek for a God in the blue void above* is to 
be pragmatical i; to ignore the God in yotir heart* b to be temisa. 
How in such case can Gml expected to aiiswiLT your prayers f 

Then there is the well-known ver>e by tJic philo^pher Shao Yung 
who floiiiislicd A. a. lOtl -ldTT, 

The heavanH arc still t no sound, 

\\'1icre then shall Gixl l}e found f ^ ^ , 

SearrJi nut in distant skics^: 

In iiuMi^s own heart He tks, 

lliifl thought is traced by l^rofcftflor Revon* in the lasrt w ortls of Ids 
e^iiLUStive work on Shinbnsin, to a poem revealed in a dream to the 
Emperor Sflwn (a.p* 859-876); !jut it is much more pnobable that 
Japan borrowed it freni China. 

Ttirniog now to Japan, the student of the HiAtonr of Religion Iim 
ample cause to rongmtulate himstdf on I be eleartmew* ho to 5peak* 
which have recently been effected by PmfesHjr Hevou lUid Dr. Astojt 
in their comprtihcji.Hive and vnluable works on Shinto, It la a small 
cuiifirasiOEi to make, that for auiny years f was Unable to obtain any 
precise coni-cpliou of the nKatiing of this tenii* Even thow: who 
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t)icii made a cloMi A-tiidy ni Slimtfi to coiicJusioiuc wliitrh murt 
iiuw iMf cofiKtj^rd to the Jinibo of the Iiiesjurt. Thjwkft to the 
tnJMiiim of tlie two euiiiieiit ^Hr^holiini u^wve-ment.foned^ imd in spite of 
thdr d-fvcf^fiLv oj] i-:££rtaiii jnorc or loss irMiterial pgijits we tm aaw 
JuirLiHed in mnJcmg i^evoml fljy^rtionp whiL-(i it would have h^tj 
impcKj^ible to niftke^ with authorityi a short ^Deration 
i^hinto^ the Waj of Uic Gods, \t a primitive reh^oni hi ^hidi 
magic playv a coiispicuomf part. It eriftted^ in its dirlh^t stngeii of 
development, ^l itKoiit. a name ; and oidy so kte m the Hixth eenttir^' 
of our era dJd it mmn tn lie known by the CJitrnstC term akiti /an, tiie 
Way of the God^^ to distinguish it from Um Way of Buddha, Wt 
may diffmias tlit utmupported view that Shinto ft ptinely Chinese 
systejo, drawn at a ctoinpamti vely late date from the tiouk of CheugeH 
and the 7Vki 7> Chffig. The noilKv wjileii, u:). I have said, isChinese^ 
waa no doubt adopted by Uk; Japanese^ ns being a wall-known eqtiiva- 
letit fur the idea of * religion,^ in whirh seUiHe, as well as in that of * tlie 
black art*' H hft^ been used in Chjnesic litejruturc. 

'l^a original Shinto wftj heavily liiadeth so soon aa a knnadefiga of 
Chinese philosophy Iwgsn to spraiul in Japai^ with eosmogonieal and 
other notions which belong atrictly to China: but Trofesisior Be von 
iftxnis to liave made it clear that such notions wuru merely like ginits 
of tiaana tranj^plantcd to another organ isfoi. 

Shinto tcadicik niorDlity^ not ijcrhfipn of a very high order, hut such 
aif it would be reflaonable to look for in association with a prfmiti vi- 
rebgion, Atonothcisni soeiua never to have found a home in Japnia^ 
and is known only in connexion with Chines studies; on the other 
hiual* the sun jwid moon have been deified by tlic Japquic^; in 
a manner whsrb finds no parallel in Cliina. The number of gnda 
rerogniKcd fn Shinto extends to unthinkable figures^ Shinto is not, 
and never has been, Anceatral ^Vorship j neither docs it hold out the 
projuiBc of a life after deatli in a world to come. 

Such are a few of the leading features of this interesting religion, 
Vkbich may now ]>e felly studied in the writings of Dr. A^toii and 
Frofusjwr Re von. I would conclude wntb tt hope that some 3 chatKn& 
may ^re long come forward to deal with the various phases of the 
religions of China by the same exhaustive method oa that adopted-by 
those Writers, and by Professor He Gnmt in his great wort already 
mentioned. 

Would it be profoiiatiDn, it in tliis partTcnilar Ll'tuvei^dty^ btawath 
the shadow of which I was born, ond where 1 imhibod the first 
elements of the two classical langungts upon which 1 nourished 
u youth Kuhlimei — would it, I say, be profanation if I went to suggest 
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tJiSl sonic of the juiiumJ lintrh gf ^nuluHtco in the Greek atal Latin 
lobgujigK, in view of the LifOipanitive ex)uiU5tioii of thtmo spheral of 
renttirrh, should tuni thpjr ntteiition to the aljntwt viigin I H i h 
of Far Etv^teni ]itemturo!i ? Thu pmhlcniji to be soji-td lu that 
dtrection are nuuiy hikI interPHting; the Cldacsc nieivlj 

from the point of view nf pane jehoLarship, ia Jaacinating imd nbiorb- 
ing in the extreme; and it hie> the unrleniAhlD {idvanUgc of being 
ft livii^ language, in dailj- use among about otie-iilUi of the liiima)i 
nii¥. The Dynuxtic Histnri» of CJiiiia, to which no one, not even a 
with or without rofujoii, has ever applied aueh ii cuntemptuoua 
term as ^Graeda meudu,’ lemain to ^ tmiulated into some 
Eurnpewi tongue;—a gigantic task, upon which Profeswr Chnvai>ni-s. 
of the CoLldgc de PVanee, has already niaile n fM^iining; but of which 
only a mcni tithe could possibly lie completed by any one worker. 

And llistoiy u only a ningie btondi of the giant tfw of Chinua: 
literature. TTie wnrka of pltiiosopfaun of various schools of thought, 
of poets, of writers on rcligiou, on politics, on vconumim, on arehac' 
ology, and what not, crowd the shelves of on anliimry Chincac lihiaiy; 
but these arc not yet availAble Jii traiislatiniis to tilt general i^ing 
public. 

Knally, in this tuiioexion f should like to recall with gratitude the 
labours of a famous Chinese scholar, to whom thi* Univemity oflbred 
xhulter in his declining ytam. Among thow wiio have stnootlxd the 
pftth for future student* of the Histoiy of JieUgioji in China, ami 
whose works hart cfutbled thum to attain to a point in Acholamhip 
which otherwise might have been Joijg delayed, first and foranuMt, by 
the common consent of all, niuid be plac^^d tlie Jionoun!d nnini! of 
Jcunisi 


THE CONNEXION BETWEEN TAOISM. CON¬ 
FUCIANISM* AND BUDDHISM IN EARLV 
DAYS 

JiT H. J* ALLEN- (Absthaot) 

Tii£ rnitiquity thu CkUici^ priur to d.C. not boon 

oqnflmiM by eontpmporary nBcnrdfl, njirf in. untruAtwoitby- 

Tbnir lU^rati knre ai^rays regaid^-El the books of History and Poetry 
liiid tbflir othur clussica with such Tvvi^T^imiK that it auems sacrilc^oiu9 
for tlii-oi to doubt that tboy dat« from n>mutu imtiqiiityp or tkut 
tbt Emperors Yao* Shun, and Ya, wbo«o date is put at about u.c. 
:?400, wcm not real peroonages i but the European Btnd«?nt aliould 
look at theao sfateirtonte with a critioal eyo^ and fie will then pencfeH^e 
that all the storiea contained in the cloosies are evidently fabnloiis. 
We c»btaln our earlfi'Ht aecounts from Ssuma Cb^leu ; for^ although hu 
appears ta be quoting from the book of Hlstoiyp Ills vcibiou is given 
III simpler knguago and wag probably permed first* Kla %vorkp eoiU’^ 
plet-ed about b.Op 9^(p ^ti* not puhbshed until fifty years later. 
In it we are informed that in the yearB-c* 2]ly in obedleneo to an 
Imperial decree, all the ancient literature of {^bina was destroyed 
by fiiUp except books treating of medicine, agHoulture, divinatiofit 
and the records uf the CEJn dynostyf and further excepting copies 
in charge of the Board of Erudite Scholars; but when ancient books 
were oought for* the Hoard in question doc^ not aceiii to lia ve been 
Appljed to, and the books were mysteriously discovert iu holva in 
w'oJIh. 7'hfl truth of the story haa therefore bt?ed questioned, and 
it m more reasonable to suppnsn that oa rewarda were ofi^eted about 
B,c. 160 fur the discovery of aneJeui books ^ persoiis would Misoover * 
many whicfi lind not prvvioiuily existed. Again tbo hiAtorion does 
not supply fuller details of tbo ns^ords of the Ch'in dynasty than of 
those of the previous dy^^tyof Chou; and the strangest fact of all 
Is that there are many locupoo in the history of ibc Han dynasty 
betw een jt.c, and Jfid, or oniy a few years beforv the iListoriaii'H 
own time. But ailo^‘ing for the moment that certain Cauiuclaii 
dosaics were, os nilegedp diBCOvnred in a hole of a wail to the aoeom- 
paniment of mystciiuud muaic, or. accurding to another account, 
repeated from memory by an old man mracd Hidden Scholar through 
the medium of m interpreter, there is notlung uf the sort stated as 
Ui the discovery of religious books. Now the hlstoriau states that 
the reputed founder of the Taoist religion, laotzu (old one, or man 
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of the Lao tribes), who lived, as Dr. Giles says, nobody knows when, 
was bom in the village of ‘ Tortuous-benevolence \ * Cruelty * parish, 
‘ Misery ’ district, ‘ Suffering ’ state, and that he was called Z 4 -ear. 
Heavy-ear, Ear-without-run, or Weighted earj and in this connexion 
we know that the aboriginal Li tribesmen of Hainan wear weights 
in their ears, an old name for the island being Tan-irh (Weighted 
Lars). Laotzu is stated to have uTitten a book called the classic 
of the Virtue of the Way at the request of the Keeper of the pass 
Joy (Kvan-yin-hsi)^ —a name which if the last two characters are 
reversed is suspiciously like Zi£nn-sAi-yin(^W 2 /(;XriYwAwra); after which 
he departed, and it is not kno\m where he died. It is added that 
as he attained longevity by cultivating Too he might have lived to 
the age of 200, that he taught that by inaction one may be trans¬ 
formed, and that rectification results from the doctrines of purity 
and stillness. In the Account of the Immortals we read that Laotzu 
descended from heaven in the form of a white elephant and entered 
the womb of his mother, who gave him birth painlessly under the 
bough of a tree; but this legend is also told of the birth of Gautama 
Suddha. A few quotations from the Tao-te^chxnQ will show its 
Buddhistic style: e.g. ‘The perfect man attains the condition of 
inaction, and follows the doctrine of silence.’ ‘Attain complete 
vacuity, and sedulously preserve a state of repose.’ ‘ Too is eternally 
inactive, yet it leaves nothing undone.’ ‘ Merit achieved (Karma) is 
not to be assumed, and not being assumed it ^nll never leave.’ ‘ The 
sage is free from self-display, and therefore he shines forth.’ ‘ Desire 
not to desire, and you will not value things difficult to obtain.’ 

Chuangtzu, another ‘ Taoist ’ sage, represents Confucius in the 
classic of Nanhua as quoting from the Tao-ti-chingf and giving utter¬ 
ance to what are called Taoist views; and this fact seems to have 
puzzled the Sinologists. Mr. Lionel Giles says that Chuangtzii’s 
philosophy to a certain extent ‘resembles the Buddhist’, and he 
tliinks that by his time (usually put at 330 b.c.) Buddhism may have 
filtered into China, as ‘ we find in the Chinese philosopher such striking 
points of similarity to Brahmanism as can hardly be explained as 
mere coincidences of thought ’. Mr. Giles, however, thinks it ‘ sheer 
audacity in Chuangtzu harnessing Confucius to his own doctrines ’, and 
doubts whether the latter spoke in that way at all. Dr. Giles speaks 
of the incident as a literary coup de main; but the Rev. Aubrey Moore, 
who OTote a long note to Dr. Giles’s fine translation of Chuangtzu,' 
considered that there was no hint of this in the text, and supposed 
that Laotzu and Confucius were nearer to each other philosophically 
than Chuangtzu and Mencius, their respective disciples, who are 
supposed to have lived 200 years later than their masters. Mr. Moore 
compared Chuangtzu to Heraclitus, and quoted sayings of the Greek 
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philosopher practically identical with those of Chuangtzu, yet he 
rejected the notion that the characteristics of Greek thought could 
be ascribed to Oriental influence. Now Chuangtzu says (ch. xiii), 
‘The Tao (law) of Heaven revolves ceaselessly, and all things are 
perfected ’; and again, ‘ We are embraced in the obliterating unity 
of God. Take no heed of time, nor of right and wrong, but passing 
into the realm of the Infinite take your final rest therein.* Here 
we cannot help thinking of the doctrine of ‘ absorption into Buddha 
I would draw attention to the expression ‘ Huang Lao yen ’, usually 
rendered ‘ Words of Huangti and Laotzii ’, which Ssiima tells us the 
Empress Tou delighted in, circa b.c. 140. In the History of the After 
Han, chapter Ixxii, we read, ‘ Ying, king of Ch'u, when young, liked 
to idle about with boon-companions, but later in life he reformed 
and delighted in Huang Lao, Learning to become Fou-fu (a Buddhist), 
he fasted, abstained from animal food, and offered sacrifice.* Again 
the same historian in his 118th chapter says, after relating the story 
of the Emperor Ming’s dream of the ‘ golden man ’, ‘ Ying, King of 
Ch*u, first believed in this doctrine, and so in the middle Kingdom 
there were some who became converts. Subsequently Emperor Huan 
(147-167 A.D.) approved of the divinity, and frequently sacrificed to 
Fou-Cu Laotzii (Buddha the Lao man), and as the people gradually 
became converts the religion spread considerably.’ It is probable 
that Buddhist priests with yellow robes first came to China through 
the Lao country, and were therefore called ‘Yellow Lao’. No doubt 
Ssiima met many of them in Western China. 

Passing to Confucianism, Europeans find it hard to solve the secret 
of the extraordinary veneration now paid to Confucius. He is stated 
to have died lamenting that his doctrines made no headway, and 
not until 479 years after his death were special honours paid to his 
memory. His name means Father Hermit or Cave-dweller, and we 
may find a clue to his designation Chung-ni in the follo\^'ing passage 
from Commandant Bonifacy’s book, Groupes et langues du hasstn de 
la rivi^e Claire, ‘ They call spirits Ne, the greatest is he of the Mone 
heaven, but he who intercedes for man is Tchungne,^ Two years 
before he died it is recorded that Confucius was showm a strange 
animal, bearing on its single horn a piece of blue ribbon, which marked 
it as the same animal which appeared to his mother before the birth 
of the sage. He declared it to be a chi-lin, and this event so 
affected him that he forthwith wTote the annals of his state (CKun 
chiu), on w hich according to the book of Mencius he based his reputa¬ 
tion. It has, however, been repeatedly pointed out that this book, 
which is the only one he is credited with having written, is merely 
a series of bald, uninteresting jottings without any expression of 
opinion, good or bad. The commentary, which imparts life to the 
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Anmis. and um urittAii by h man naniwJ * lldlp-Conruniuji-ta^xpkiit *, 
--a panic ivLicIi appropriately cliwerflw tho book^wM not poblimlH'd’ 
until the fiiBt nr Hvond coutuiy a.r., and Moa ruviHcd by biu-liaiu 
H. 0 ,10, but its authority iras not recognlred tilly, p, 00. At theflaqii> 
poriod Aba Bpppared the lirRytVij^s of Confariut, a book M hick lias been 
‘gronnd and polbhed* by ninny different haads (see Chavann^, 
MAja- HUi., J, Litr. 140). With le^anl ta tlin rXi-lin we Jind it roeordAd 
in Ssffma*ii hbtoiy' that a oae'btpmcd anteinpo, stated to be n /ia, 
moR canght ip the year b.c, 123, and thb fact was conaidcred of 
Buffieient important to PAune n si*-ycar period to bo pauicd after 
the cvctil. Now l^ttren is the Mongolian nniiiu for the yollo^' ^ost 
\PTDwpfft iruttunMa), And as i* bceomeA t in noutiioru diinBAB, wo hntne 
ft fair appnuination to the name. Still there b unothfr antelope 
called CAtrtt {PmthcAops //oii^A»iri), which is soiactiiniis auen with 
a Kingle horn, tlie soeond horn being rudimontary or undcToIoped 
(£iic, JJnV„ ii. 101). 

The JPoria o/ j/ennus b not stated to have been one of tlio books 
found in a hole of tlic wall of Confiicius’s bouue. In my book. Early 
Chiruge ^iafory, I Jjove given reasons for concluding that Mencius 
was written during the Han dynasty. In tliut clnssie Uto kings of 
the Shaiig dynasty nre mentioned by name; but M. ChavAiines{J/cffl. 
im., (, Intr, 133), says that lie can only find that three or four of 
tho twicnty-eight Idngs of the djuasty actuftUy lived, and it seems 
fmpoasiblc to believo tliat all these kings possessed names eoASistiog 
of an epithet and a e3Ti!lioftI eliatacter as Orent* A. It may be observed 
that the Miaoua call thetnscIvL-H J/en^ (.Sinmcau so tliat 

MSsfftsii may be roodrred ‘ .Man of the MiaotiH aborigines ■, 
fn ^ma'a biography of Cbnfucius wb read that tbu sago went to 
school at 7, married at 10, and hod one son: bat these Mtatenients 
are also made nhout Gautama Buddha. Tlio stningcst coiacidenoe 
is that both these foundcra of religion Ijud drooping oars, luid a bump 
ou the summit of tho crojiiuni like ft coiffure of Hwh concave in tho 
middle. Moreovar, the date of Cbnfucitis’s death is almoet to a year 
the ^lue m tkit ot th& Buddlin. 

In conelusion. it Bcems tbat tho Ghrnese, like other nations, foigad 
their old records. The Ta^tc-Mny has already been declared to bo 
an impudent foigcty compffed during the Hnu dynasty, and the 
reJigloa known ai; Thoism appears from the evidenw given to have 
been originally identical with Buddhism. The word Taa was used 
by the Buddhists to designato tile eightfold path or morul law and 
it is by this latter term that Mr. Ku-htutg-ming translatos J-oo in his 
adjiijmbio rendenng of the Conforian treatise. Cbnfuaian 

doctfima were partly based on the teaebiiwi of Buddhist monks who 
permealtid China before u.c. ISO. and there seems to bo suiue ground 
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for the CbineflflAaHertioiiiluittLp three religions (Taoism, rJonfacianiam, 
juid BuddluHm] oiiis 

Of tkO' ujixLL»f ionnd in thll Fiin m a tribal [laoii;, 

(lord of Hw) and JKun^ (' Lributv of Yu ' roPoruod) arCr iwrxM 
of Han i Po jii nr F& yi, whicli Qc^nm w lieqnciDtljp the 

tmme! whixsh thn CliinaH^ give to th0 Shana; and thei%fiLr& oth«r namaH 
which rafar to cfiziatdlationB. But thw should not aicifce wonder, 
if we mmimiU^r that tho historian Bsikna Cb'iea refomiiLHl tbo 
ealfiidtir 0,. 10^ i 
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THE DOCTRIN^E OF THE EODHISATTVA 

By De T* SUZUXL (A^^t^ach) 

If WTO diirido BuddhiHm mto two grtat bmnohw. na is done by 
Buddhist pliilosoplierii of llu^ Ukst, MahftjAnn and Hlnay^na, the 
ilodhisattvBs can be Baid to bo th.^ adlimota of the MahUySjia. widle 
the yr^vnkaB and Pmtj^kahuddhaa stand for the EiiiaylUia. Though 
we do not jot know eifaotlj how early in the history nf Buddh wm the 
conception of BodJiisattndiDQd eamo to bo difttingnishpd from that 
of Arhatifihip so pmininontly as t-o form a saparate braneb in the 
body of BuddJiiifm, wo Jiutioo in the M^dharmapujidurihi a dcGoite 
claaslfleatifin made bota^oen tho three that isp of the ^r^vaka^+ 

F‘ratyekabuddJLaBp and BodhiMttYaa. (See KomV EuKhah translation, 

p. so.) 

But wo aiO not eonoemed hem with ihe liistoricftl dovolopment 
uf tho idoa of a Bodhisattva ns cbanK'totistiealJyMahiiyflniH.tic: kt it 
anfficci to remark that in tho t;oureo of time. perhajH soon after tho 
death of Boddlia, Buddhivl thcoIo^faiiB began to ooneci vb BudiilsattP'ft^ 
hood to be the tnio goal of their roligious diseipLines and nxado it 
fltipcrnwde that of Arhatstdp. Thoeo who ondorEod thh? called 
themBelr^'a tho followers of the Grand VeliiclcpMahajatia.iii ooiitra- 
dislLnotJoii to those of the Small Vehicle, Hlnayana, who nph^ld 
tho standard of Arhetship as tho ulUniato aitu of the Buddhist life. 
XhemforeK when we speak of the doctrine of the Bodliiaattvasr 
apeak of the sy^tam of tlio .MahajAnu as a w'hole; they am almot^t 
identical m form as well aa in eontonta; if we know w hat the Bod^ 
liiflfltt^a iSp we know' the heart of the ^laiiAyUmi Myntcm+ And as the 
ideal of Bodhisattvahood developed: liuitoricully along the nf^tion of 
Arhatehfp which oompoHeH the maiii point in. the teacliing of t-hc 
llTnajilna^ all the MahJlyana writers m India and in the Far East 
■natnraily draw a compari^n between the two conceptioiifl iwid 
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<^n:Lp1iMi2« till! dlHiinrLiazi In nirff'r delineate Uu' ouUincs t>f 

IkidhisAitviihrKKj. It will not bn out of plAOO, tlifrrfom^ to quote 
ootao o| iLotto 3»tiilLiinuniH linm^ and, Ihnngh ni^Ativnly^ niokc them 
light on the t-^nnLiA] mtura of tlin tkidhiAottviiit. the 

Prof. lAvVu etiitlon, pp. 4 Kq-J 

Id tho Hliicli exjKJimda BuddhiHm from thn AtAndpoioi 

of tho Yo|[Aear 3 ’a philosophy, Budclfia Lh niiidln to talk mthnr slight¬ 
ingly of the fui]damObt.ttJ mutiv^o of the ilJiuuVnlj' di^t- 

tingiiiKh between NireAna and Samshn* ua if they were nsHeiitLsJly 
diffnrent, and jwek nfter Nii'eaiio to fiw thomaelve# from tbs sufifeiingi? 
of eileteoee for their oirn HelJlR!i Internnts. The Condemnation Of the 
ideaf of the here is rather pliiloBopbln than religious p [See 

the Chinese tnauslatioii of the LaTihliyihlra by ^ikaFitiafidal the 
Tripitaka. fatest Jap. ed., series n, voL i^ fas. 3, p, 244*) 

IVont these stateoionts wc can aomew^Imt negativnly gather what 
would bo the essential qualities of the Bodhumtiva. But before 
proroeding further I wish to refer to another negative comparuinn 
drawn betwaon the ^r^vakas and Che Bodhisattvos. In the begiimiiig 
of the Ganz/ar^iih/i, Sidm. which forms the last bt>ofc of the C^iuese 
AvaiajTUBika Satra, the writor dcHoribes many miraeulous ptEeriomeriB 
that aecompanfed the preaehing of the Buddha onco at a pagoda 
of great nuignJfceiit.'e in prflvaHth and states tiiat these weeOp how- 
cvOMiot at all perceived by the great ^vakaa, aueh ns (^irlptiLm, 
MalUimaudgiilyaya, MaJiaka^ysiia, who were present at this 
great religious axsentbly together with tho Bodlifsattvas. 

Li ahortf aettidg auido all the tHrbnieal niceties eontaiiied ifi Llictw 
statetuonts, the plain Logical voneluKion we can draw^ from them is 
that the BodhIsatCvaa itcre able to aee the minifies of all tbs Buddha- 
lands bwaiisc they hod fulfilled afl the rondltions of BodhiSAttvahood, 
H'hleh, however, were not observed by tho ^l^vakns ow-ing to tbnir 
inferior stock of good knrma and their non-awakening of tho heart of 
wisdom (BodAin'/Jla), 

Now^ what are tho pnneipal moral qualities of the BodiikattvsH f 
The Bodlnaattvas have distinctly their own eoneeptJon of the worlds 
winch forms the philoKophical basis of their religion, the Mahayfiua 
Buddliisni ; but as wo are not going to discuss this side of the qucathtn, 
let it sulSco hero to remark that the Buddhists, whctlier 3!ahjlyflna 
or Hinayilna, Imvo uuver ignored the int^lcntual element of their 
fait Jit and have always made it clear tbutp however sentimental is the 
motive of religion, it has its intellectual aide, wluoh must be given its 
proper place m a Hyatem of fAith. 

What the MahAyflna wTitem never grow tired of empJiasixing, soms- 
tinieiH too much, in their Sidm* and la the Kignificanee of 

a dislntereaUidp aU^m bracing, absolutely altruistic bvu fnr all beings. 
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us woll a» n<iJi‘«6nttcnt. Tliiti love i* fftHed MoA^fXuruiid, 
mid riiiidt, Mifl grroiind-principln of all Hicb* thoughtfl, and 

aiTtionn. they think, HliattTn they feel, however ihty 

1^),nvn—all must Oouift out of tlieir inhritn tore for all hoinga. They 
do not nMosaarily stc^k XirvAiifi. the ojrtinctioti of all their jHiaBione. 
th«T do not ears «o much for the dalivcruni-o fram thu pain of ojfi*- 
tunim; if their ovn milfcringa, the pnatporicment of their final Jiirviina, 
or even their doflufall into the botlom of Nftraka, help OttO way or 
another to henefit ihclt fellow beluga, they do not alkiiuk Prom buMuig 
all Hie pcwible pallia of the world upon tHfsmaelvrt, They ara bent 
on benefiting othom, for others' «tke, ojid not for their ovra jntereata. 
Their niotto « jiarArlha and never mtirllft, to benftfit otliers and naver 
Ut beuofit thoniaelecH. In fact, these two intereaU are not contra- 
dietory, lor while those who think oP their own intefwts and ple^or« 
are alwaya suflering from thoir egulsio and never find Mtiafaetion in 
whatever they do. the Bodhiuattva*. who endeavour to realize thaw 
Hftlfhood in tJie interefits oP their fellow rrBaLurw.flro always contented 
and at peace not only with ihennwlvcii but with tho world at laigc- 
{Sco Aitangfl’a Sulralamimnt, P'rof. Levi’s oditiOii, pp. iSaqO 

Tliis viriiifl of ticllK,'iraeement or uclf-saerifiea for the sake ot other 
beings is everywhere in the ^PaliQj'Ana texts most Idghly ^rccuni 
tftcitded, and made the most esacnLjal qualification of tbo Bodhmttva. 
(S«e m Bodhicitta t XaHjiOs No- ISOi,) 

This latter aspoct of Bodhisattvahood as described by Nagilrjuna, 
that is, non-detachment Prohi the passions, markii a very important 
departure from the Ld«d oP ^tilmtohip. For w^le tho bltnayina 
Buddliists endeavour free thonisclvee from piMfUions and atlacn- 
incntfl in order to escape their curso- w hlrh escape is their Kirvftim— 
the Bodhkattvas retain all tlicir passions. senti ments, impulses,dtsirw, 
aspirations, 4:c„ which underlie the kalnidosctipic view of huinao bfe 
on earth. The philcwophy of the Bedhisattva is : NirvJknu that w 
he attained by the eitinction of all human sentimnnto is not the 
true one : the paiEtinns themselves ana no eviis, in fact thoy do much 
good; only let them be guided by a nitional relighuis insight; the 
TTHUtwnncas of passion is due to one's ignorance of its true nat^, 
Jb tlie iHitui-flowtf grotffl from the luiro ond yet ruiaius its punty, 
so lot a man njtain uH his hojuan wntiments and uspimtiona and 
make good use of them for the wellsre of all his fellow creaHifcs- 
That wbioh ™iiquon* a passion is not a psaaionlcM state of mind, but 
unuthcr pajssion, greater, purer, and nobler. Let KirvinB grow from 
the shadow of the paMlous human and earthly and bluont out in tlio 
i^UJiAhio^ of infinite Invo fot ftll tM-'Jugn. ^ 

Thft irliole trinid of ought, hyru aomcn hat r*radoJtiesiJlj frtaLod, 
that of rdiKioOa wtwlom {Bodhi) grow'fl only thn eaitldy 
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iiiuinritof Immui tiiuffiion« nnd ifuffnrii^ ; (uid wlinn the 

tatter vYt dcteatcd or shunned fiir tlie milw of a diuu]. cold, heartlftsft 
blatc of NirvAoft, the bmk] of Bcdhi is httmod to ashns, nqd, lilw the 
Jotns-flowsr left in an and region, ihu Bodhisottva Insss ultoKctlier his 
Vitality as a being full of love and {Hnnpuftion for the entire world. 
Bwttwattvahood is only possible in the world of birtli and diiatli, 
in the human afflictions and human hopes. Tho sentimeat 

of leva, MahiikantM, nr infinite coupowiioD for all beings, fe not 
d ifferent in ■ ta esaence from Ifesw «ieh as avariw. anger, or infatuatJou. 
Only the OxUnRattva's ScuLiment moT« on the pivot (if iliidnter«rt(^ 
love far all beings, imntient and aon-sentiont, and never for Ins own 
mU-Hwt; for he gaurifices even his own attuiijinent of JSirvana for 
the sake of benefiting I ho w'orld at large. 

Tho conBideration of human pnssioiiH as the bed in whioli 
the flowcm of Buddlmliood brings us U> many interesting gueatious 
in the system of Mahiiysua, nueh aa tlio ‘ nwakeuing of Bodliioftta' 
the doctrine of parinamana,’ ‘ the power of pOrva pmmdhllna,' Ac.; 
hut thew must Aw&it fiutlii*r Dpportiiiijtjc»- 
To sum up. the retana O’tirt of the Dodijisattva is his inCnita love 
for all beings, to save them from sulTering, to give them utmost happi- 
ii«w. to desto:>y the curm of Igriuruif^o tho^t viivdoj» aII 
to realise a Buddlia-lanrt In tins world of vamnara and JMeya, to 
Hpintnalfre the meaning of ejcisteiiee by the purification, ennoblement, 
and enriohment of all the passions of wlijch tho human heart is 
cafiahle. 


4 

l[ONEN, THE PIETIST SAINT OF JAPANESE 
BUDDHISM 

By M, .•\NES.4KI 

'ra* devplopment of rBligious faith in the thirteenth centuty exhibits 
some remarkable paraUehsms in Japan and Italy. Juut os St, Fiancw 
of Assisi marked an upoch-mafciag pliose of Christian religiciQ in 
Lurope, so sago EOneo is the man representative of the clwaim 
worked out m Japanese Baddhism tu the twelfth and thirteenth 

Tho spread of the taochhiga of Btiddiiism during the precodiiur 
centuries had inspired the people with oapiratioiui for rcUgiuua idoals 
and a demand for a deeper and evorlasting faitli. But tho hienimhio 
institutions, however glorious and dignified they appeared, gave the 
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people either an elaborate dogmatic system or a superficial and rather 
materialistic satisfaction of their yearnings. Real faith failed which 
could give profound repose to their hearts or wliich could bring them 
into vivid contact with the transcendental ideals taught. In addition 
to this, the social disintegrations were just ripe to stir the people’s 
mind to an ardent aspiration for a final consolation and to eager 
search for its giver. Japanese Buddhism during the three hundred 
years from the tenth to the twelfth century was pre-eminently a 
religion of rituals and mysteries, taught by the hierarchic authorities 
and professed and practised by the court nobles. The Buddhist 
institutions which had contribute so much to the centralization of the 
government, corrupted the nobles and were in turn corrupted by 
them. 

The weakness of the central government and the ruling families 
began to be exposed to daylight in the middle of the twelfth century. 
TheFujiwara clan, at first the major-domos of the imperial family and 
thence the actual rulers of the country, were the authors of the 
luxurious court life and the supporters of the Buddhist hierarchies. 
The internal family dissensions of the clan were seized as opportunities 
by their military subordinates, and the latter began to overpower the 
former. The military men came to power and the sumptuous court 
life came to an end. The feudal regime under a military government 
changed the aspect of the country. With the fall of the old power 
Buddhist orthodoxy lost its sway. The time was now ripe for the 
development of the aspirations of the people. 

Even during the flourishing period of the court refigion, some 
pioneers were beginning the popular propaganda—^the gospel of 
salvation by the Buddha Amita’s mercy. We find in our Honen the 
man who consummated the development in this direction. He was 
born in the province of Mimasaka ^ in 1133, and was the only son of 
a local military chief. According to the last will of his father, who 
died of a wound inflicted by his enemy, the boy of only nine years 
was sent to a Buddhist priest and later became a novice in a monastery 
on Mount Hiei. We can imagine how deeply Honen was impressed 
in his infancy by the sad fate of his family, for he shared the sorrows 
and auctions which befell many military families of that period. We 
can see too the influence upon the boy’s later life exercised by the 
last instruction of his dying father, that he should never think of 
revenge, as was usual at that time, but should become a virtuous 
monk in order to devote his whole life for the sake of the hodhi ^ of 
his dead father as well as that of the enemy. 

‘ In the western part of central Japan. 

* For this idea and practice, see the article (Xo. 10, p. 154) on Buddhist 
Infiuence upon the Japanese. 


//. of Chhtn and Japan 

An obedient notiw and tliereafter a studiou* monk Jin thtin piuunj 
many ycart m the centre of the Buddhint I.JeniR-hv- The hieU^y 
of thene thirty jKwn of Hohwi-a nuinaHtic iife on tlie Hini are not 
owii in But uiio of Jiin later wyings slioMa that he had 

ganfl through aU the hranelira of loanUng and discipline, as they wen* 
\'^r inrtitntion, in pious obedience and mdnni 

Mai. The myatenea of the Mantra ‘ religion.’ ho said, ‘ may he 
Mmpared trith sweet honey; the intuitive contemplation uitli fine 
ftwta I the elaborate u^tem <,f the Tendoi * with splendid butter, 
llicy have their mpeettyo merits and satisfy man’s mrioua dcuianilH 
Md iwtes. but neither vf them can be the daily food for all men. 
the oiRipIo faith m aalvatioti liy Amita’s |»ivflr is joat tike plain nce- 
Jbvvty one, evoii of weak ntumach, can lake and enjoy it and it « 
mdwpeiiBahJe for oar eveiyday food.' He tiad tested all thsae 
eireelkat deliceciw, but he hungered till he found at last an over- 

hwtrag oatisfaetion in liuc. Tndced lie eikeil for daily bread and lie 
WA3 given Jt. 

1 - 1 J 'third year of his age. liia final eoni-oremn to a aunidc 

child-hke fmth in Amite look place. Repeated and devoted reading 
m tlie i.e, the gospel of wiJvntioii by .Vmite’a noHer. 

ptVfmred the way for him ; and his eager study of tile treatises by 
Zisndo »n that gospel gave him the final elue to his faith. Hilnen was 
never tired of expres^ng hia respeot and gratitude toward 2eudA* 
he Chinese master, Jfc called hia unseen teacher the ‘ Wreot M sstfir 
^d sceuis to have taken him aa an inenmution of the Buddlin Amitn 
Himself. But it ig i^ost needless to say that the faith ii os 
not given to him by tuthcr the aeriptiire or tlia master, but that 
they gave him the occasion for the awakening of his inner voicu. 
hnom that time on lie abandoned all hia former Icanjing and p«i - 
ticca Md duvoted himaelf to the repetition of Amitea name in 

piDua faith in the Btiddhu’a power and in gnititude towards Hia 

mercy. 

bindamentid tenet of Honen’a religion coneiulcd in heltovim? 
fn the power of an all-corapasaionato nnd almighty saviour, realiitcd 
u iSukhflyatl. tbe Land of Blias 

Sl IfoT' ‘ fAinitaJ would not have, 

till He foieiy that oil who would invoke Him might bo saved. Thia 

IS IS primal vow (praiiidLnuiJ.^ Eveiy sentient being has the obance 

^ ^ mjr JidigiA^ liiaoTU af (1007. IWijBj, p. Is. 

pp. «« JWiir,™ outran. 

* ^ rfghtwitb of Amila’a forty.smht vowa aa diwrilisd io 

^^1 tlifi Oiia™, n-nfons of iLo iiui^iit«ainiUta. Cf. VoL il«. Port H. 
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of being saved, since He is living in enlightenment.^ Whoever calls 
earnestly upon his name, will enter that Realm of Purity. Amita 
Buddha, as in a vision, he shall see coming to him, and at death He 
shall welcome him with all His saints ; * nor shall obstacles or demons 
keep him back. There shall be no distinction, no regard to male 
or female, good or bad, exalted or lowly; none shall fail to have 
Pure Life, after having called, ^nth complete desire, on Amita. Just 
as a great stone, if on a ship, may complete a voyage of myriads of 
miles over the waters, and yet not sink ; so we, though our sins are 
heavy as giant boulders, are borne to the other shore by Amita’s 
primal vows, not sinking in the sea of birth and death. Do not dream, 
therefore, of doubting, even for a moment, the unimaginably mysterious 
potency of Amita’s vows.’ ® No carnal sin nor any human weakness 
can be hindrances to this faith. The absolute faith in and intent 
thought on Amita is always accepted by Him, and His power takes 
the believer in safety into the realm of the Saints. The efl&cacy of 
the Buddha’s vows is only sure when our reliance upon His promise 
does not dissolve away. And the devotion keeps us away from evil 
thoughts and vicious temptations, though a human being is exposed 
to these. The light of Amita-fibha (the Infinite Light) pervades every 
quarter and comer of the worlds. It becomes visible to those who 
open their eyes to it. The eternal life of Amita-fiyus (the Infinite 
Life) is already realized in His Realm. It can be partaken of by 
those who desire it. This sincere desire and devotion, the human 
counterpart of the Buddha’s vow, are explained, according to the 
holy scripture, as follows * :— 

‘ Firstly, the faithful thought means the thought that is tmthful, 
the thought that has no inside, no outside. Nothing can be done 
without sincere, truthful thought. To pretend to be disgusted with 
the evil-stained world, yet not to be really disgusted with it; or to 
make a show of aspiring toward the Pure Land viithout an intense 
desire thereof; that is the hypocrisy common with worldly men.^ 
Keep out this kind of thoughts that have both an inside and an out¬ 
side, have a loathing for the dirt of this world as well as an aspiration 
toward the Land of Purity.’ 

' i.e. Buddhahood, not only in capacity of a teacher but a saviour, the one 
who carries all beings to the other shore of salvation and release. 

* See next page. 

* This and some other sayings cited below are taken from Honen’s Catechism 
in Twelve Articles, which the writer of the present article began to translate 
into English, conjointly with Mr. R. Morris, but has not yet finished. 

* The sixth of the Twelve Articles; cf. S.B,E,, Vol. xlix. Part II, p. 188. 

* This almost self-evident remark has its force when referred to the conditions 
of the religious practices of the courtiers of that time. 
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^Secondly, t.lm prcifoimd tbouglit rofcra to tlie faith in BuddhaV 
primal vohu. Thoagh wft .ire h<«ftig« of depravity and aiii, we ahall 
surv^ bo saved by the poH-nr of BnddhA, Being convinced of thin 

truUi aud K^licvitiiut in it, am Alioiild not hav^ even a parlielu of 
doubt/ 

^ Lastly^ the response to Buddh&V niRitry in llio desire to bo barn 
fn the l"uio ijAnd, employin^ all efforla in the sonnoe that look^f Ui 
thfi Buddha, Nover think that lliu birth (in Euddlia^ii IteAlm) in. 
attzuniKi by the eflSoaoy of our luils or by the virtue of our miudis^ 
but believi] tliat even those wbo are not entitled (to Haint^hip in tha 
laund of Purity on accciimt of their oa-n virtue*) aiH bo bom there by 
virtue of tho wonderful pow er of Buddha^a vows. The niiud that i» 
Bura of being received by Buddbu w'hen the da^"® of life djo duno, 
is like the diamond that nothing can dewlroy. the mizid livo in 
faith profound throughout the length of yearH^ even to the mouient 
of death/ 

Hem wo BOG Jiow- tbomiighly and dee*pLy Hbnun waa devoted to the 
Buddiia> gruoo and, at tho aamo time and to the aume degrafl* keen 
on the sincerity and assiduity of faith on nian's part. Thin point gave 
later rise to the quc&tioiGJr among his difieipJes, ua to whether Buddha's 
grace or man's faith is more fundamental to our ealvation. Though 
these wera questionii important and algiiificant m the later history of 
hie religiou, they touched Hduen'S mind hut JittJe. His InHuenco and 
hie signJlieaiic'e miudsted more in his eiuntly pcrwnnality tllan in hlu 
dDL'triua] teachings. 

Just ua Monen's outward hfe before hiu conversion was not rich in 
incidents and viekntudEA, bo. after the e^Ubiialiment of faith, his life, 
both inner and outer, moved over smooth iteau of devotioOt and wm 
passed in the briglit suimiime of pfutce. Though be lived in soclusionH 
the fame of the fcSaint of Kurudoni (the place w^hcre ho lived) attraot^l 
nut only the monks, w ho were seeking after ConiOthIng almpler thAn 
the HcLolastJc phileaophy of ortJiodoicy, but aJj?o men and w Dmen of 
vatious cksiteM, who were eager fur piety and dovotiop, or w ho w&m 
ardent for the emancipatfon from their affliertionSv tiis biographies ^ 
are full of the de tails nf h is daily life mi d Incidentic, 'Phoy refer moHt ly 
to the vorlouii eases of convmiona of men of all classes to the faith, 
many kindly sayings uttered on various fjceasioiiji to his follow era, 
and some letters sent Im Ida admirers in iJiu provinces. Several visions 
of the Buddha mid Hi« Saints or of the 'Great Maater\sermons 
preached to anrpeots and birdw, tJia transfigumtian of Lbu heroes bodv, 
n miriK-ulous iUomination of bia abode, and the like, make up anothi^ 
category of the incidnnta told in the biographic^. Tlie nuiprity of 

• Oji« wTit.Ec-a by of kis m^onk disciplM hve years hia death, ud 
the Other cunapiled by Jinpeiiai order vi^hiy ysM afterfwdo. 
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the 237 chapters of the principal biography^ tell single stories of these 
Ifinflft without any chronological order. So these chapters may be 
brought parallel to the Fioretti of St. Francis. Indeed Honen’s life 
was a realization of what he once wrote to a lady of high dignity. 
There at the close of the letter we read :— 

‘ Think, in love and sympathy, of any beings who have the earnest 
desire for the Land of Purity and utter the Buddha’s name, as if 
they were your parents or children, though they may dwell in any 
place, even outside the cosmic system. Help those who are in need 
of material things in this world. Endeavour to quicken the faith of 
any in whom a germ of it is seen. Deem all these to be services done 
to Amita.’ 

The peaceful life of Honen was disturbed in its last part by a sentence 
of exile. His teaching, consisting as it did of a simple piety and 
abandonment of intricate dogmas, and, perhaps more, his fame as 
the saint of Amita-Buddhism, aroused jealousy among the ecclesiastical 
dignitaries. The government, in spite of opposition on the part of 
some high officials, was obliged, by the instigation of the hierarchy, 
to sentence the teacher of the new gospel and his leading disciples to 
banishment in remote provinces. Touching stories are told of his 
departure and his farewell to his followers. It will suffice here to 
quote a poem left by him to a devout follower of his. It reads :— 

What though our bodies, fragile as the dew. 

Melt here and there, resolved to nothingness ? 

Our souls shall meet again, in some happier day. 

In this same lotus-bed where now they grow. 

His banishment from the capital lasted from 1207 to 1211; it helped 
only to deepen his faith and to attract more followers in the provinces. 
But when he was released from the sentence of exile and welcomed 
by his followers in the capital, his health was beginning to decline. 

Honen’s death was indeed worthy of the last moments of a saint’s 
life. His declining health obliged him to lie down quietly. It 
occurred on the second day of the ^t lunar month of 1212 (therefore 
probably in December of 1211). As the days passed, his sight became 
clearer than before, and his hearing sharper. His whole time in bed 
was devoted to the repetition of Amita’s name and in giving instruc¬ 
tions to the disciples. On the eve of the 24th day the last moment 
seemed to approach. His voice became sweeter and the utterance 
of Buddha’s name continued until the noon of the next day. His 
last words uttered were the famous verse in praise of Amita:— 

His light pervades the worlds in ten directions. 

His grace forsakes not any one who invokes Him. 


• i. e. the one compiled by Imperial order. 
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Surrounded by many disciples and followers, the saint died as if he 
were going to sleep. Even after he expired his lips seemed to move 
slightly and repeat Amita’s name. 

It may be asked whether the light revealed by Honen will con¬ 
tinue to console and embrace many minds in future, as it has done 
during the seven hundred years since his death. His saintly person¬ 
ality win surely remain for ever a bright star of Japanese Buddhism. 
It is not accidental that the gospel promulgated by him counts as 
its followers one-third of the whole population of modem Japan. 
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A HISTORY OF THE ZEN SHU IN JAPAN 

By ZENKAI OMORI. (Abstract) 

The Zen Shu claims to transmit the essence and spirit of Buddhism 
from its author, not by any sacred books or traditional authorities, 
but by the believer’s own spiritual enhghtenment. * Look carefully 
within, and there you will find the Buddha in your own thought’ 
is its principal tenet. Its scholastic name is the Sect of Bud^a- 
Heart, but it is popularly known as Zen Shu, because its follow'ers 
maintain the practice of meditation (Sanskr. dhyana, Pali jhana^ 
Chinese ahanria, Japanese Zenna), Its historical beginning originated 
with the Buddha Shaka-muni, w^’ho handed down the key of the Right 
Law' to the venerable MahA-Kashyapa, w’ho handed it on through 
numerous Patriarchs in India and Qiina till it was received by the 
Japanese sages. 

Passing over the early history of the school, and its divisions in 
China under the Tang dynasty (168-906 a.d.), we reach the introduc¬ 
tion of its teachings into Japan by a Chinese Kiraya-teacher. Do-sen 
(Chin. Dow-iaun), in 729 a.d., belonging to the northern school led 
by Shing Sjni, but it did not form an independent sect. The three 
schools now existing, Rin-zai, So-to, and Obaku, are all branches 
of the southern 2fen Shu which was led by the sixth patriarch, Hui- 
neng, in China. 

I. The Rin-zai Shu w'as first introduced into Japan by Eisai in 
1191 A.D. Eisai (from central Japan) became a neophyte in the 
Ten-dai Shu at fourteen, and afterwards studied in China, returning 
in 1168. Dissatisfied, however, with the teaching of the books he 
brought back with him, he sailed again in 1187, and after years of 
travel met a noted Zen leader of the Rin-zai school, Kyo-an, under 


S. 77/1? ZiVt S/iii in Om^i I'jy 

whudi hu litt^uiinl ciilii^btoam(?Et and wm autlionzed to tea^h^ Aft#!* 
kid rctijni (H^l) the dt^t iSpn in<nia4Jtcry wm budt At tho old c^ipital 
Kyoto an 1202, niin&a.tonefl oppoidtion m the jwyt tuf crthcr aocrtH 
vfoB djBArmed hy hi a hook * to wako tko Zen and trant^iiiUize tha ^tato \ 
stiU knmin in jApjui. Aft€r kia dealli in 12l5p Hio Rin-aai Avhool 
oontinuod to aprfi^ and ilii^ Shu wm introduced by lua dl»eiplc 

I>CgGII. 

11. ThtSo-ioMu, Do^n(12tXM53) waadjeKended from Che ™perix' 
hluriikAmJ. Hf said to have boon oonrortod by jwJng tho smoking 
of mAonao-fftickfl burnt on occjuion of hie mother'a deaths He joined 
the Ton-dni veci at Z3p and was boor scut by bla tCAcher to Kjsni» 
bacau^ thoru uo one among the Ten^doi teacheta who could 
Aoaw-cr luV ^^ucetiOna aAtfsfACtoiily. In 122^ ho went to ChiuAr and 
wao duly Autborised in tho Kye of the Right Law by a famous Zen 
nLA&tcr, Ten-do Nyc^jo f>f the ^o-^to fiekoDl. Ten yeaxa later ko foundcti 
tho flr$t Zen monasteTy of the ^o-U> aciiDol at U-ji in the prcvlnco 
of YamaahirD, tkia school acquimig great lad ticueu among Lke educated^ 
Tho latter half of fain life waa a|H;nt in tke practice of tko kighoct 
Medilatioxip the higbe^Ht Kjiow'IedgCp And tbo highest AforaL Law wrath 
kia divciplce. Ajmong his numerous boohs the nr %« 

{?/ lAe Ijaio [in ninety^hro volmruHt) ia irtill well known in Japan. 

* Tho sect of the Buddha-Heort-p^ he oaidp ^ represents the odgCniil 
teaching of Buddha's ii'hule life. All tho ACete cf Budiituam that 
hav^n dfiveioped in the far spraJig from tho Eye of the Kjglit 

Iah'/ The sects of Buddliiuiu already iutrodoced were not soiEelontly 
comprehciiaive; he sought to protest agoJnat their divisions^ and 
declared that the Right Law of the Buddha could net be called by 
tho name of any sect. After his deathi the Zen Shu made steady 
progress in JapAn, The Ho-jo Shogun, who wa« the real bead of tho 
feudal government s-i that dmo^ greatly encouraged the diBBemiDatian 
of Zen teaching* Thia rfAulfccd in frequent communicatiou betweaD 
Japan and China^ For three or four centuriKa tho emperors an well 
aa the Shoguns greatly patronJx&d the Zen SbUp w bich thoroughly 
permeated every fibre of Japaneso Life. NkiI only did enipcrocs oud 
Shoguns come to see iho Zen leiuk^fUt but tunny eminent aokolara 
olau^ poeUip statesmenp and arthfUf^ rapped At tho monAAteiy-door* 
Tho doctrine by ila vviy eimpfici^^ directnesSp and efHcieucyt 
won the heart of Uw pt^pJe^ who had growTi tired of tho old secia 
becauso the multiplication of furma and too muck philosophy* 
The Zen Shu enjoyfid great prosperity through the Ho-Jo (1250-133^) 
and jVidJkuga (13SQ-1573J periodi, which may bo called the golden ago 
of the Zen Shu. The greAtest inouteru of Zen werir aimoat All Zwmi 
in this age* atid the majurily uf the importiuit temples md monaatcrioft 
of the Zop Sbu now eiiatiiig in Japan wero then founded. 

C.L1 K 
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At the end of the Ashikaga period, in the sixteenth century, when 
the feudal system split into fragments and the normal state of the 
country was that of civil war, the Zen teaching was growing up and 
its influence was more and more felt, especially among the military 
class. Hence the Zen Shu was called the ‘ Bushi Bukkyo’, the 
* knight-sect ’ of Buddhism. Bushi-do which has come to be much 
talked of, is considered to have owed its development to a remarkable 
extent to the Zen Shu at that day. 

III. The OhaJcu School of Zen Shu was introduced into Japan as 
late as the seventeenth century. This is the youngest of all the 
ects of Buddhism that have been propagated in Japan. Its founder 
was a Chinese priest, Engen, who came to Japan accompanied by 
many disciples in 1654 a.d. The Obaku-San, the first monastery of 
the Obaku school in Japan, was built for him at U-ji by a contribution 
of the Tokugawa Shogun, Jetsuna, who was the fourth successor of 
the Tokugawa government in 1661 a.d. The name of the school 
was derived from the name of the place w’here its founder lived in 
China. Previous to his arrival in Japan there were many Chinese 
immigrants in western Japan, and many Chinese Zen priests came 
over one after another by their invitation. Of these Engen was the 
greatest. The Emperor Gomigno highly esteemed him, and gave him 
the title ‘ Da-ko Fu-sho Koku-shi *, or * the Teacher of Great Enlighten¬ 
ment \ when he was approaching the end of his life. The influence 
of his faith became at once strong, not only among the Chinese immi¬ 
grants, but also among the Japanese. As his teaching, however, was 
not naturalized in accordance with Japanese taste, it could not flourish 
as much as the other schools of Zen, but it undoubtedly imparted 
a certain stimulus to them. 

All the sects of Buddhism were exposed to the bloody persecutions 
of the Nobunaga Shogun; they were gradually weakened both inter¬ 
nally and externally. Subsequently through the patronage of the 
Tokugawa Shogun, leyasu, w^ho greatly encouraged the spread of 
Buddhism, they recovered their landed property and many favourable 
privileges. But they did not at once revive from their internal weak¬ 
ness. 

After the Obaku school was founded in Japan, the other Zen schools, 
the Kin-zai and So-to, immediately began to rise, by a spirit of emula¬ 
tion, out of the lethargic condition into which they had fallen. Many 
great Zen teachers were produced in this day, which may be called 
the renascent age of the Zen Shu in Japan. The great majority of 
the Rin-zai leaders, who to-day occupy the chief seats in the principal 
monasteries, are the successors of the Japanese Hakuin, w^ho died 
in 1768 at the age of 84, and w'as the most eminent leader of the 
Rin-zai in that day. Gesshu (tl696) and Manzan (tl714) were 
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tilt Trell*knf«m pricald ttho nestored thr ocdeHiaijUual firystijm Blill 
mdintunnd fey Irlu! membcre flf thin ncfeixil. TvUugvn (tlfllW} nf the 
Ofenku Shil was afeia o fammifl iirieal. Hu reprinted tlw 0,77f Tolninca 
of the Sacted UtiokB now iiaL*d by the Baddhiete. It is luiJd that 
when Iic> purpwed to cdlacl tlio funds fw printftig the Striplufce, 
he Imvelled hlmflelf from proifinw to prorioM to obtain ccniiributione. 
On hJj> wtiim. he beard that in the province of launio (here was 
a terrihle flood. 'Iztimo ia the province,* aaid fee, ‘ where the dona> 
tions of the people were the laigest of all. 1 shall offer all (he TKionay 
that 1 have, to rescoe them,* and fee gave up the wJiole collect]on to 
thw relief of the people. In a later yeitr when llieru ivas a groat 
fomino at Tohofeu in aorthern Japan, ho again gave up all his second 
eoUecUon for the ^ticral need. After wailing ten yieata he at last 
encceeded in his purpose by hie third c(fl]ix:tioti. ' 'I'hrce timiw,* said 
he. ' did I inako tbe wooden felocka for nn»intirg the Sacred BikjIlb, 
The two first are truly the living Saerod Boot", and the third aro 
those of the dead.* 

IV, Tlie modem development of the JSeii Shu. TIjo Bcstoration 
of 1868, through which modern Japan einorged out of its feudal 
organization, naturally disfstahlfahed all Boris of privileges eonfemed 
by the Tokugawa SliOgun. All the ajoUj of Buddhism which had 
been protecUrd and privileged by iLo Shogun imtil that time, shared 
in the common fate, and their landed estate#: were at once seques¬ 
trated by tlie Govenunent of the Mikado. Meanwhile the develop¬ 
ment of eomiminication opened tlw W'ay to tho intriKluctjoii of Vrcetem 
thought. These political and social changes naturally brought new 
light and movaincnt to Buddhism, All the vanous soeta, which had 
been comparatively conBcrvative, and I ended rather to quiescence in 
the end of the TokugAwa period, began to bestir thcnuwlyeB activijly 
for propagation. Since 187» they have all been organiied into one 
whole svsteni, cdueatinnal, aocial, and deliberative, They tiivii bwame 
more friendly than they mvet bad been, and thoy are furthering tlie 
failb and practice of Buddbism among all clawMw of the people. 
tlie Zen Shn is the largest of the Buddhist aecUi in Japan, having 
1500 templcR more than the Shin Shu. the neat largest, Or over 20,000 
jn at). It IB aImo nne of the richest of the aeclu, for almost all the 
Zen Shu temple» possess considerable fixed property* The ftin-iai 
(Hihool laid more eiaphasla on the practice tif PliyAna, whilo the So-to 
rather enemi raged miiwionary work- The latter ta more libcml iiod 
numerically strong: the former remains still eonaervalive and in- 
tellectiiAlty Ktroug. The cfeatociter of the Ofeaku beam a close rssein- 
blaneo to tiia Rin-zai. 
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II. Religions of China and Japan 
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Hos’so Shu 

1 

Do-sho 
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41 

17 




SlxGON Shu 

1 

Do-sxn 

736 

32 

12 




Tkhdai Shu 

3 

Dkn-oyo 

858 

4,711 

2,789 




Shinook Shu 

8 

Ko-bo 

804 

12,717 

7,741 




Yuzu Nkn ) 
Butsu Shu j 

1 

Sho-o 

1124 

363 

208 




Ji Shu 

1 

£n-sho 

1274 

513 

408 
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05 

JoDo Shu 

2 

HO-2!nD7 

1174 

8,371 

6,149 
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iq 
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® So-TO 

10 

1 

Ei>zai 

Do-oen 

1191 

1233 

2 
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CO 
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^ Obaku 

1 

Enokn 

1661 

I 





Shin Shu 

10 

Shin Ran 

1224 

19,447 

15,787 




NicHmEX Shu 


Nichiben 

1253 

5,073 

4,121 





‘ Extracted from the Buddhist Year-Book, 1908. 
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THE OPHITE GNOSTICS AND THE PURE 
LAND SECT IN JAPAN 

By a. LLOYD. (Abstract) 

I. The approximate date of S^akyamuni’s death, b.o. 480, shows 
that he lived at a time when Persia, newly risen on the ruins of Babylon, 
was the dominant power in Asia. His ministry must have brought 
him close to the frontiers of the Persian Empire, which included 
parts of North-west India; and S^kyans, his kinsmen, are mentioned 
by Herodotus as taking part in the expeditions of Darius and Xerxes. 
We may therefore say that he was a contemporary of the Hebrew 
prophets of the Captivity €md the Return. It is possible that, as 
a personage of considerable political importance, he was acquainted 
with the events which led to the Return of the Jews. 

II. Chief characteristics of S&kyamuni*s religious teaching. It was 
a protest against the priestly and philosopliical tyrannies, so far as 
the latter existed in India, at the time. He rejected caste, denied 
the necessity or efficacy of religious sacrifices as austerities, taught 





















d. Pure Ijttm! Svt't in Japan: IJopd i33 

tliAt pain won UiO ueuV^twI factor of Itfir, lltnl CAttSO of p^in won 
dexirc, lliat M'bcre dwiro cooHCtt, piuii coasca, and that rlpflim can be 
Ui O 0 O 8 C by a lifo accordiup? to tho noble eightfold path of right 
cotiduct, right ftiTwi. &c. Tliia JcadB to Nirvana., aii idea wliicli is 
alittlo dilTerent from mukti, but whinh was already knuiiri in India .'on 
iseio Also Karma and the WhfA of Life, both of wUicli he adopted 
into Ida teaching, Uut phiJoaopby iu liia uriginid teachings wjjb 
mduccpd to u jiiiiiumuni,. though thy ot^cseltics of lat-er rears muflt 
liave coiJipcUc^ tho framing of a Ho made no war on thu 

goila of India, who fraquontly Ctimo into his teaching, hut ]w taught 
that thft anlighU-ood man tiw above the god^*> When nof.'^asity 
arose, ra in the cftso of Queen VaidehJ, ho poiutod his diwiplM to 
finmethlng higher even fchjin an earth]>' Buddlia, ho, to Amitablm. 
(It Is poiwible that this may not bo part of the ' original deposit" of 
BuddhifimJ Ko also spoke of his t-eachlng as the Nvay of all the 
Buddhas 

Uh fSefore Shkyaiiiuju's death, his twuihiiigjs aooin to have been 
aeoepted by liiu kinstnen ol Shkj^an blood, and they appear to 
liavfi crossed Lho western frontierw of India ovcti during hifl lifetime. 
Wherever thoy went they carried with theiH the flame clumicLKritftics 
that they had shown in bidia. They waged no war with tho godn of 
thu old niytholoigiffl. but truaUd them m they Jiad treated the goda of 
India. " Tha way of all the Buddlw ’ was a phxnm w hich ennhled 
them to recognixe and appreciatfl whatever wm in aeoerdance with 
their principlca. They were thua never antagonistic, hiit pma^ed 
frr^ly into the religions Hfn of the ptiopics among whom tliey livtsl. 
What wu know' them to have done in Cliina, Tibet, Japan, and India, 
wu ma y prcfliiiniethflm tolmve dune in Baetrift, Parthia^ and Asia Minor. 

IV, It wan the age of uilgTaticns. CimbrianH and Gauls were 
aJrtadv on the wing, and Strabo telb of a almilar mijipi^tion of ScjthianH 
(—ShbyanBjp who, baviug enacted a great Colossus on the horde™ of 
their kingdom, went forth on their conquering expeditions to Media, 
Annenia, Colchis^ Cappadoeia and the Mbores of the Eovinn. Strange 
to Hay, Fa-hiaii. the Chinoftft traTcllerp has the same story, but toUa 
it al^uL tho Buddhists; and Akikw'M loek-iftSoriptioiiH bear witness 
to thu fact that Buddhism in Ills day had raached veiy' far to the 
west. Buddhist rpmaJms found in the lands bordering thu Block 8ea 
testify to tho truth of tho stoiy ; whioJi is further oorrobomted by the 
ificuFsion of the Gauls mto Asia Minor about n.c. ^0. Memhe™ of 
tJiesu tribes must hare carried with thuin Buddhist doctriTitasj which 
were no longer pirrely Indian, but bud been tinged by the mytholMgieal 
ideas of tho oountrios through wJiich they It w'ort aI$o an 

age of commerce. Ships oamu and went hetw^aeTi the Rod Sea, the 
Forsian Gulf, and the weateni coasts of India, Buddhiani was alwnye 
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(L pierC^liAtits* toliifioD. And many an Indljm caerolijuit fonnd \ih ivny 
to tbn idArkets df Alc-XAndriftp 

V* tTtwfffl of thift HuddhiAiR ms^y ho found, Sonia of tbd 

Utar philoflophicAl HoatH nf thn Roman Empire—^nntably StololftEdp 
Naci-Rlatoniain, and tha Jatar PytbAgareajiH—prEwaiit many traow of 
BuddliiHt thnu^bt, Tlia EsuoneH, witk noioniESj ap^jaraiitly^ in Aaiib 
Jhliiior^ Et^LiT^i FalcttLiuo luid Aluxoiidria^ lILLOH'lae with 

Buddlibt idom ^ And Fhilo the- Jow \u a BudtHiitjt ^vLan he maintaina 
that man. thiouii^h tho pnrifioatida of Jiia aHovtiouA ant! inUdLtM^l, can 
reach to the threehold of God» while & full knowledge uf God la only 
given in a state of ecstatic contemplation- It was in euch a «tato 
that Buddha himsetT abtaiued to oolightemncnt under the bo-tree. 
But Buddlilam probably aloo found iLHcLf at home in tho new- culte 
of RomOp miroducod dating tbo lovl two ceuturifs of mpLihllcari 
T^ime— ^in Serapfs, the Sun-god, intrudiieed into ^gypt by Ptdkmy t 
from the lanrl of Ponttis on the ehorca uf thu Block Sea, in has^, the 
Queen of Hnavon, and Mithras, the PenUan Saviuur^ and in the ^iagna 
5Iaterf hrouglit to Romo in r. o, 1^4 ; as woU aa in mueb of the Eiermetic 
Utemtuiv. Wo have aecn tliai BuddhlAte at any mtOt il Jiot Buddha^ 
wore not averao from punwoihcatifiinpi like .4mitAbha, ivhjch gave 
A tnoro worthy idc* of the GtKihead than did tlie mythological duitica 
of the countrioa to which tiioy came; that they freely recognisfd 
by the pliroae ^ the W'liy of all tJiO Buddhoa ^ tho exJstnneo and Authority 
of Buddlias otlmr than SSlkyamuui ; and that they were Indifferent 
to reUgieua beliefs which did nut cciidhet with their /uiidomental 
prineipiDfl. The ^ new oidts' of Romo, all onginating frotti a penod 
later than Aioka’^fi iseuneflp may Wtily have beiMi dua to Buddhist 
iniluouce. Certainly thoy eotTefspond vory cJuaeLy to tho ideas under- 
lying Ihu idwil Buddiiaa of the i^rahayAnA. Sumpia ui the Sun, flo 
ore Vahocana and Amitabha; Mithras is etyinulugicBlly os well as 
jdaolly the sanio couooptiuii oa MoitreyA ^ and Buddlibm fomaje 
daitjoB, like laia, as ivoU os tuako Tho Magna Mater^ Uk>, is In ossonca 
a pefHonidfKi Fmjua. 

VI. We now come to the time of Ciirlst. Tho Levant was a seething 
moea of muflicting religiotia Ideaa when Christ and His Apostles began 
thohr work. I am myself coavmcod of the historLeitj of the Kgw 
i'fajtamouit aecounta, but 1 will not flow appeal to these os thougli to 
hnai Authorities. I will only say this, that the accounts of the ViJiit 
of the Magife end of St, Poter^s SerEuon uti tho Day of Fenlecost-k eould 
never have bf^n Imagined, liad there not been a Chruitian mib-coti* 
oLiouHneKii of a oonnexuiti bstween the Gospel and thu East; and 
evury one wdl agree that Christlife was for the muAt part spent 
iu Galilen of the Gentiles, m the bind of the mixed people whom thm 
uomiuureu of Rome with Asia liad brought to settle at some of the 
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chief placBH the tmtlo luuto. We aIso blow that AutioeL v»a 

a ehiof pliico la tho narlieat Chdatian histoT^', that Afi^u ^ttor tra* 
in the vt'fy thick of ChrMtian OTOTigelkation, the eccuo olE St. PeUr’s 
lahoui* fls wnll as St. Riul'i, that St. Ptoal and St. John were both 
Hctivo in Epheaua, and that Epheaiifi oas in ciwo coinmunicatioii with 
Aleaoodria, and Alcjuindria with Egypt. 'ITio Roman mtirist baa Aha 
told us that the Ofontw had for n long time been a tTibutaiy of IhO 
I’ibor. No hiatorian has 1011:14 for na tlio Acta of the Apostka who 
went to tho : but Uioro i» enough to nhow their laboum, 
thougli not oOTwpicuous, weiro far*r('Mliing, and that Christian idcaa, 
cort^ly duriiiK the fimt century of our era. reachod the very home 
of tbe linbilyilna. 

VTI. Tiuiiing hook to the bJatory of Ruddhium, wc find that, during 
the oeulurics between the death of iSllkynLmuiii and tho banning of 
the diristian era, it hod undergone coniddcrabli) modificatioDB. Tho 
oo'Callcd Hfnayfliia Buddhism ii*d become divided into many $octa 
{gonerolly reckoned as eighteen), and the Buddhiam outsido the 
purely Indian epbero hod developod into what ia known as the Maha- 
yriuft.’ or greater Vehicle. Thi$ uiUJit have been long in forming, 
but it took its definite organized form at the groat Chuoeil held 
under the Yno-ohi King Koniahka, during tho !at«r yearn of the fimt 
century a n. Tho ©tiesfioiM of AiWtf Jfifiuda ahoa- the trend of 
Buddhist thought during tho poiiod of formation, and bear fioma 
nuemhhmco to the Eieatio ochonl of Eono and hia auoccssoin : but 
the movement is lOOra flloaolycoonocted with the namoa of Aa vagboaha, 
W'ho is credited with having written, in tha Buddttacorita, the first 
ejHtematio biograpliy of Shkyamuni, aa well on tho tTcatiBc known 
aa tho AmjA/niuy of Faith in thr. Muhai/(im, and with Kagarjuna. 
whom Japan recogniaea os tho undoubted first patriarch of tho 
Mnliilyaiia Bvatoin. liftgar|nna is couuoeted in Japan with at least 
three flohoola of Buddliirt thought: the Shingon. or uecret teachings, 
boned not on Shkyaniuni, but uq Vaiiocana, tho Greatest Buddha 
of oU ; the Zun. or conteroplativo school-^ form of thought atrangcly 
OimilaT to tlu) IhuJetism of ctiiitcmporaTy Chriathmity ; and tha ‘ Pure 
Land ' scliool, which offeru Anuta bha as tho centre of ita Hystem. 
The Buddha Vairoconn (Jap, Ltaia«cA», thv Croat Sun) is knnwa in 
Japan OS eommon to both the Shingon and the Tendai sects, and Iho 
conaosion between thew s«ts and Alusaodria is idiown by tho t«a 
of tho word Ahraxoi, of which I haw recently found thren; inotoneoa 
in .TapaiiciiC: literature. Tho toancsiion betwoeu thO Pure Land school 
and certeiu forms of Ophite Gwoeticism sflcmB tn b* still closer. 

Vni. The Elchaaaite heresy, montiontd in the FkihKtfihumfrm, 
IS said to hovfl originated in the town of Serao PartlinriJin. in tho 
third year of Trajan j the Wry year, be it said, which Inuiaenii given 
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As tii<) /ermmw a qw for Lhu prupEigHlinn of Gnnfiticiflni. Wm do not 
itfioT*' the eXaet liseoUty of Svr&u Piirtheruni:,. huL the oanie would 
indicAte A spat on the confine* of Cliiriu mid PUrthiRp the v^iy country 
over which tlie Viie-ohi Konl^hka luid lilfl euccesHor^^ bore 

mJo. A /ew yct&rfl lAter, a.d. 147, a Pm-tfiian pricicOr AiuthiluiaH who 
lioK utroiigB connefionii with liomc, lie^ds a mj^don of Buddlijstii to 
Cldim, Bud c:niiiiiiencr«» a long^nee of Jitcrary iniwona to that oouiitry, 
which went on in unbroken fluccoKfliofl for tnony oentuifc*^ AnaliLkaoj 
though not the llrvt Buddhkt miii£iiniiarT to CMna^ is n moot Imputiaut 
peraonogep Hi* tmtuJaliGnu Aind thoHC of his oonteioporfme* mo BtiU 
eitant. Many of them ate of a praeticiiJ chiinbcteTp the znoAt important 
of llw) more thnologioaJ tteAtifles imioducijd into China being the 
larger EukM^n with ita elaborated teach bga about Amitabha, 

1 Bay elaborated^ becaiua AmitAbha la oo bngur alone p aa in the 
^iiAna : he is nccompAnjed hy Ida spiritual son, 
Awalokite^iLrAp or Kwannon^ thu embodiment of mercy^ tmd by 
J^lahABthamapraptAp or Seiulup the cmbodimerLt of streiigtJi, and tho 
three thus form a kind of Trijiity. Of ATaloklte^varo, the ion of the 
Buddha of fnfiiijto light md Life, it is said fhat he mtarfft* liis fatlier 
in tho work of aaring sentient beiiigs^for the whole ctoatlon 
and travails in pain, according to Buddhiwt doctrine: and that for 
that purjwso ho appeiuv in mmy tenaporary iocamationSp as man^ 
'wom^n^ anima]> or biLrd+ to aare tlic aufferiiig+ Hie idea waa prohahly 
tihen from Hindu thought; but it is strange I hut we find a aitrular 
idea in the Gitofities of the Ophtfo SchooL. CLristt they said, waa 
bom of a Virgin, but He had hart many birtiiSp and not alway* in 
human form. TIjo legend of St* Euatathius, ncappcuiring in the 
legend of St, Hubert^ Aiid the TU'elJ-kiUDWu Cymbol of ilio Piafip Boeiti 
to point to thU oonnoxioii; and Dr, Handel Harris liasp I believe, 
•bowu the acquaintance wlucU the Chriatian apologist ^ .-VriatidHi* had 
with tho utory of Barlaam and Josuphat. 

Time fails mo to develop the connexionA betH'OOn jHcxandrine 
thought and tho Saddhanm puMarika ; and it ia uniiec<»aat^» for me 
to of tho iveD-fistabhshed relations which aianichacmai bore to 

ChriKtianity on the one hand and Buddliuim on the otiier, I eliall bu 
weU Batiafled if I can show that there is primu lacio evident for 
holicving it to be poflaible that wie have, hi tho Japanw Buddliiam 
of the Pune l^nd, a lineal descendant of tlio Qphita Gnostica yf Aala 
Idiaor hi the first and second centuric* a, t>. 


PAl CHANG CiriNG KCEI, THE RtJI.ES OV 
BirODIIIST MONASTIC IJFE IN CHINA 

Bv H nAClvMANN, (ABaTRAcr} 

The Fai chauij ch'ing kuft, with which I bL^amc ucquiufitcd on 
my joarnc^'K in Iho inttrior of Oiina^ ib a book of importance 
for our know of pnocticai BuddhiHin- ll posscsflcs great AUtUority 
among different fseote of Chinaj giying ae it docs the whole framework 
of mouaBtio life. The ijitrsMlucUiiy chapter ipiktn ■) of the work 
slcoteliee tho life of tJie author (Fai changj^ Tlia fiiwt four cliaptciS 
deal with tho ritual of fowlival and memoriai days, and art? of fnuda- 
mental value for ifte Buddhist caJendar- In the kltli chapter we 
hoar of the dutlca of an abbot ; the fdxth book (or (diapter) conlaiua 
a detailed description of all the regular oUcCs in n monfwter^^ 
one in all- The seventh bookp divided into a fimt and Accand hall, 
spoakB of the rulsB and ritual pertaining to the whole iuHcmb]> p and 
dcolB eapceialJy with tho tsaered ceremonial nsod in tho oixlijiation of 
a toonk, and in the obaervaiKie of the Upomlha dny^ Tlio eighth book 
troata of the Bpeeial ocenpatione of tho monka ia the different seasoni! 
of the year mid describes certain fmtivak. Tile ninth efuimaratM 
tho rcli^ooti inatromenta- An appendix gives a geogtaphleal table 
of intcresliiig Buddhist sacred places. 

Tliu book ie indeed vmy cnmpreheiifilve^ And there Becma to be no 
feature in tho life of Chinese BuddliiBl monks upon which light is not 
thrown. It is the beat juLroduction into the Hocial and practical 
aapocts of Chi nose BuddluBni, and it is vary etrange tliat except for 
a few hints (in tlie buuks of Pr. Bdldns and Pr. de Gruot) it ha* entirely 
craped the nbiierration of students and baa not bveu translated oven 
partially^ 1 nm at pre^nt engaged on a traniilation of the hook. 
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CAV THE OHIGIN OF THE TAOIST CHURCH 
Bv J. J. :w. Db gboot 

It b a rejiiiirkahlp coiueidenee m liio] Iiiaiory uf that tlin 

tpocli luurkixi by the iifn of Ckt'mt tuid tht- cstablbJiiueiit of His OLUfch, 
the epOL-h aL§o of the deTeiopmeot of religious life in i=^U-m Aaia. 
The eenturiee dunog ViLioh lliu Later Hm dynAJ^ty boro supremo 
away m Chirui, that Is t-O say, tiic linjt and the aecond of the ChTistian 
orOj were eliarfieferir^ by tlio eonsoiiduLion of the old religiouH idea# 
aiKi ritCHp bekcdcd dowTi fo the aatJoii; by the writingB, into 

a 50-callfd Confucian religion. That same trpocli ubio ma that 
of the first vjgoroiia growth of Baddhbm m Cliiwp the Apoatles of 
which had olix-ody found their ymy thither before the birlli of Ckriat. 
And^ at the oame time, iJiat period gaire birth to the thijxl Hystem of 
religion, wliioh to this day eiiata on tJbineso soil: that of the Tao* 
generally called by ue Taeisjn, 

WTiat aro vct' to uoderstoiid by thin term 7 VVe dofiQO it os 
Qaiv\!nialiaini a aystoin AJDiing at the osdmilation of man with the 
Tao or Order of tho World* and tho prepitiatJon of that Oider^ that 
1$ to gay, of the apirita, good And badp whieh compos it* nds pro¬ 
pitiation actually become A system of rtligioo, containing all thO 
chief eJemcjils of pagan religiono gcuejuUy; to a Pandemonium 
and a Pantheoiip both eoinpofiod of bc'iiiga w^hich actuary Ate parts of 
the Uni verso or puw era w orking therein j and furt her^ e:roKiiflin of 
devils^ and ptopitiutiun of gods* eondnetod by a pricKthood, together 
with the obf^^n unco Of n highly developed riTual created to a great 
extent m imitation of Buddhism. It m a UiiiverealiHin, raoreoverp 
which purpart# tn render man happy hy tcAcliiiig l>hii the diiciplina 
leading to imuiniilatfon with the Too or Order Of the World. 

Tbo origin of ihie Univemdkm is hidden in the night of time; hut 
it hod it# prindplra* docdriiiCff, and votaries a long wMc before the 
lira of the Hun dynaaty, aa even ihc dafl#ica| writings show dearly. 
Under that dynauty it had oven dcvc^lciped into an actual R-li^on with 
bermitfl, saints* mid religion# comm unit lea. But attcutfou ha# never 
yet been draw'n to the fact, tjiat in tho Ih^ centuty of our era this 
Uiiivcrsollstlc Hyrt™ tranuformed itself into a diedpbned Church. 

This proem is inseparably connected with the name Chang Ling, 
saint is described os a thaumatuigiat of the higfiest 
order, a# n compounder of oUxirB of life, and as a ftret-nite exorcist; 
he ™ A god-man commanding spirits and gods, Hu punmiiidEs the 
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tmirnfarznatiuii of btii-iont Taoist princtpi^ and dortrine mto a ivligioE 
with osttgit;, pricdthcKxl, and hiftranchy, imdRr the ver>' atu^pJce# OE 
W'Lo appealed boforo him id pereou, siitl cuiuriussionod hiiD 
to catry out that gr«*t DT^gaoizatloii. In olxdJciico to tlus prophet ^ 
ho tiaii$iujtted hia miijHiou to his deflooudftutap who aotnaHy sarrhts to 
thia day, JMi heade of the Church, in Klangsi proviiioe. in the eanie 
phwe in Kwei-klu dhftriet nhero Chang Tang propaTod bw dSiir of lift. 

If any one rieefurv'cs the dahio of founder of tho Too kia ^ ^ 
or tbn Taoist Churah. Clmug ling octtainly is the man. TaoifrtHp in fact, 
call him to thJa day IhoirTfti Tffung ^ ^ ar Grand Palrianrli. HLi 
history, thcniforc, and the mytJis that have growTi up toutid it> are 
worthy of a very careful attention. 

Li the Af^oirs of fAc of lF«t, which arc u ixclion Of the 
kwoh thit Afmoirs of tkr. Thri£ Kin^dom^f compo^d by Ch'en Sheu 
^ os early ae the lost yoare of the third ceutury of our era, wo 
read ad follows: 

* The second luinio of Cliang -Lu ^ ^ Kuiij^-khL He was 
a man ffoca Fdng^ in the state of P'd.*- Hia grandfather Chang ting 
hJMl toddod in Shnh [SitMih‘wifd)p and studied the Tao in the moun¬ 
tains of Kuh-imcg. Ho composod O TooM bonk, to lead the pevplo 
astTny. Those who followed and accepted hia doctiiuee paid Eve 
pecks of rice, and were therefore irtylod by thdr cODtomporaTics Tki&- 
Tubels When Cliang Ling w™ dead, his aon Hong propounded hie 
doctmic ; and w hen Heng hod died. Hie son Lu propounded it also/ ■ 

Fan YeUt the chief compiler of the Bookif of ih^ Laifr //na /dynasty, 
a hundred and oven morn yrare lalet, evidently copied Ln that w'ork 
the above notice (eh- cv, f. 4), adding that Chang Ung resided iii Shiih 
under the reign of SJmn, that is bctw'ecn the years 120 and 145 of our 
erSi He also aavs, that the book which he nrote Tvas a * diarm-book ^ 
m All other partieulaiB which tlio Chioeso know, or pmteud 

to know, ftbmit Chang tang, they ow'o to the pen of Koh Hujigp w hO 
ga vif u biography of him in hia c^*wcn W fllj «■ Tld. 

faulilUit Taoist of the fourth eentmy of our Cm calls him C^iang T^^ 
ling * he, or others hefom liim, nmy pcrliap$ iia%'e prertied tho w<.-td 
Too to hifi mme Ling^ which means a hfllt hi order to bring out the 
high attainments of its ow ncr in the Tiw? Ot art of self assiiniktiun w ith 
the IJnlversal Cburso or Order: or they may have inserted the wutd 
to ciisLingiiiMli Idm froul two othfl'T C^iang Ling mentioned in the 
ifemoiVs of Tftr^c KiTi^jdomf and the Book^ of Iho ffa* 

Dynastif. 

*■ In ihe aurth-wrotcTii torimr the pnseni Khmipiu proviiuife Both hocq^ 
Rtilt «iit Lkcro 09 of tliatiiiit oStJei- * Chap, rill, h 22, 
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ThAt bfngTAphy bt'am the fltuinii of rfliAhlt" Liuililkii mixvd up with 
fnble. It n^acLi Hit fuUoi/^'i t 

* C'hniig TbchIui^ wtui u umii Item tliv ol A dwipla of 

tlic kigh school, hi! luadu h thurou^h wtudy uT tiicr five CIhseIcs, but then 
Jje and said : “ TMa &tudy will pot add mj years to my life/* 

and hfn set to ^iidylag tbe dootrlne of tbo pfolopgatioo of life. iLiviiig 
di^vored the method of tlio Nfao I'ripods of ibo emperor ILunug for 
thft preparation of eUicLrs of l^fe^ he desired to compouiid tbeeo elixirs, 
and wasted his fortune on drugs (required for the purpose), so that his 
family was nu'ried. He then resoKed to earn hijs IJvellbMHl by tilliog 
iicliLi and reanng cattloi but thesis ooeupalionfi yielded no profits^ and 
eiidixl in failure. 

* Being ijlformcd that theru lived ill Sblih inuiij’ pure-minded generuim 
men, oa^ to instruct and convert^ and Ih^i there wen; in that region 
riiftny fftnjoiis nioujitajpe, ho aithdrew tliithor with hia diuciplett; and 
settled on the mountain of the Cries of the biids^ whore he com¬ 
posed A work on the Tao in twenty-four bocks^ TlicrOp whiJo bo 
retined hJs tJioughts and dieoJplined his will, suddenly n ccketlol bemg 
descended with an eiwort of a thousand caTTiaj;;es and ten thousand 
rrdem, with vDliides nf gold j^hAdf^l hy canopies of featlim, dmwti 
by teams of three dmgonsp and by tigers in numbers inoaleulable. 
He atyJed lujum-^LT SeerutBry from under tlie PlilatSp* and JjmI of the 
Eastern Ocean, He bo^ntowed upon Chang Ling a rioctilue nsatnlfest 
and jjuposXr^, recently issued from the Right One (TjM>tsx<v)- thifl 
he Acceptedr And straightway found himself able to oiiro ths siek« 
Upon this tliO pcoplt? with one accord flockfud around Jiim to worship 
and scrvfo him as t-hcir master und tescherj and! tho number of hhi 
disciples inofOA^ed to some tens of thousandM. 

* Without delay ho appointed aticrlficffra of Rpiritn ”, each of whom 
Jifkd to nilo a aeoHon of the famiiieSp Mime of thorn performing tho 
lunctionA of mandaiins and cluofs. And lie instituted rules and regu- 
latiolLB, and ordered his disciples, in accordance with their vocations 
and tradi-'u, to pay taxeA In rice, fiiJk, utensihi, paper, pimcLb, foci, and 
other artJelcif of vuriouA kind^ And he ordered the |ieople to repair 
the njods* peuduhing with oialndjOB those who would not do hot and 
in the difitfiets men were set to see whether bridges and mads werr© 
niAintained in good urdor^ On this the people cut away the hramblsfl, 
iliaincd the marges, in short undertook evoiyibipg, even moT^ than 

^ A atw * Under thB J^IIl*™^ i» numticood La thrt ^ ^ 

and in the Bootf e/ Tmn %iwffy fch. xJ, i- H) rtUindjng ahuul ths pole, 
nrmiml which, according te Tuoiat couMptinn, thefJod of He^vrii hiu hii naidenafl 
and canrt. Both worM wl4 that tMit ntitr 1^ ohargtid with noting doim aim 
and faults anmiumi.d by min. 
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he desired; and yet these foolish folk did not even understand that 
it was Chang Ling who brought about all this. 

‘In accordance with this writing sent do\ra to him from heaven. 
Ling wished to rule the people by playing upon their feelings of shame; 
for he disliked the infliction of punishment. He therefore made an 
ordinance, to the effect that the sick should write down all their sins 
committed since birth, and throw these autographic confessions into 
the water, swearing oaths to the gods that they would sin no more, on 
penalty of death. The result was that all people were restored to 
health ; the confessions of sin, which those who fell sick were forced to 
make, both cured them, and at the same time moved them to such 
a pitch of shame and regret that they lacked courage to sin again. It 
was the fear of Heaven and Earth which converted them, and from 
that time forward aU sinners became virtuous people. 

‘ Chang T.ing acquired in that way much money and goods where¬ 
with to buy the drugs which he wished for the compounding of the 
fllixir of life. When this was ready, he took no more than a half of it, 
because he did not yet wish to ascend into heaven; but by this dose 
ho was enabled to split his material person into several dozen bodies. 
In front of the gate of his dwelling was a pond, on which he regularly 
diverted himself in a boat, while Taoist doctors paid calls upon him 
and thronged his courtyard; so that there was then one Chang Ling 
in his chair, eating and drinking with the visitors, while the true 
Chang Ling was on the water. 

‘Afterwards, Chang Ling ascended to heaven in broad daylight, 
together with Chao Shing and Wang Ch ang, and thus departed. 
disciples, gazing upward after them for a long time, saw them dis¬ 
appear in the clouds. In the moimtains of Shuh, where he had com¬ 
pounded the half only of the elixir, he could as yet not rise to heaven, 
and merely became a terrestrial Sien. ...’ 

We thus see rise before our eyes the picture of a man of classical 
learning, so bent on the Taoist art of prolonging life that he sacrificed 
to that ideal everything he possessed; a man who thereupon devoted 
himself with certain disciples to a life of asceticism and seclusion in 
a country far away from his own, and during this period received in 
his ecstasy a mission from Laotsz^, a mission embodied in a book, to 
cure the sick both physically and mentally. His cures secured him 
followers in great numbers, for whom he instituted a semi-clerical, 
semi-worldly government, with a system of taxation and a religious 
discipline based on self-humihation before the higher powers, combined 
with confession of sins. W'as he the first apostle of Taoist doctrine in 
Sz6-ch'wen ? Ch'en Sheu brands him as a man seducing the people 
by means of his celestial book, asserting that he wrote it himself, and 
that his contemporaries called him a rebel, that is to say, a man 
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^rerclfling aothmty without iiupcriaJ mandat* or flMLOiJon; hnt tliis in 
not to bo wondered nl, aiiiecr wiy fotmdora or Joadera of roligious oor- 
poratioiift^ Imving All oi^amrAtlon and rulefl of tiieir owHt would havo 
A liko fate In Colifueian Chino to this JiouT, 

In aU tiiifl IruditiOnal plotter the hMjorifya .1 gnoinid conieR not hiotib 
cleody when we read, as wo Jiato done^ in ChVn Mr.rumrs, that 

Chong Litig^s cleticid and worldly mnlinued to exiBt and ilouiiRh 
113 on oetuoi |hiwot oftor bi 4 death under Iiib aon luiJ hia gmndiH>n 

in. Following on thn lines w'hiek m have quoted above, that bhatorinn 
procoeda to writo as foUox™ : 

* Liu Yeu, Goveftior (for the Hon dynOEty) of the provjnoe of I'di 
{rnmp nHin j ^ Bsce-chVcu), hav^ing roised Chong Lu to tho dlgtiity of 
T^h-i ilio lattor, together with the Pieh-pii Marehal Chang Sia, 

defeated Su Kp, the Governor of Kan-ehung {in the north of YjJi) ; 
theretipoo* however* Chang Lu put Chang &u aaido^ Blow him, and 
rondcre^l hintBelf master of his people." ^ 

" Liu Yen had Rcunmiaaioned Oiang Lu with the dignity ef Tnhd 
MaTTiliaJ, beoauiui the latteFfl mother exerciBod domoniEtio pmotioofl 
andi appoadiig in the guieo of a yoiiog and beau tif id girJ» frequentM 
hia house continually. When C^ang Lu bu^I occupied Han-chung^ hfi 
hatted the pulleys and pASSeiip and lulled the viivuys of ihe Han 
dytinatyr ^ Hiot the emperor WTOte that tlio rice-rebehf had cluHod tho 
pasJre^p and rendered It impo^blc for Idxa to keep up iutercouisB. 
And Chang Lu, under certain pretexts put to deoth more than ton nohfo 
and mduential men in the province, oa Wang W'ei, Li Xwiui, Ac., in 
order to overawe by piuikhiuont. .. p 
* In the first j'ear of the Hiag p'ing period 104)+ Liu Yen diod 
of an abscess on his back * . * When (his sonj Liu Gituigp whucfc adult 
name wfks Ki-yi.iht had succeeded hlm+ Cliang Lu showed ao much 
pride and arroganfie, and m little nbedJenee, that Liu Giaiig put to 
death Ilia mother and younger brotheri!, thus filling him with tho 
hittersat enmity. Several times Uu Chang sent Fang i and dtheru 
of luB generahi into the field againat him, but they were defeated. 
Tliuu Chang Lu cousiderably increased hia terntoiy' in Pa-si (northern 
Sz^hVirn] \ and for tluB reason Liu Chang appointed I'^ang i to bo 
Covemor of Fb-si, with orders to cheekmatf^ Chang Lu by force of 
arms*' ^ 

^ Cliong Lu li&ving occupied Msji-chung+ instructed tho people m 
Lemonjsm called liimsclf King of tho TawhorB^ Thoso 

w ho eaiiio thm to study wtrre called first ^^warrjnni against spootrea’"; 
and tlicn^ oiler adoption of the ey^stem^ ** winE-Bacrillwris ” j each of 

‘ ^ IFri, ek viii, f, ££. 

* Afmtmrf vf Skuhj ch. H. 2 and 3. 
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tlii.'SC wna ph«>d at tbu Lead of ft "Oftion of tlic pcOplo; fti'fl wLon the 
BcctioD grow numfhjUft, iti "'.vino-HKrrificcr ” »n “ cfBuer-iii' 

ducf’’, «r 'STini- MiCTieoeT-in-Qliid Tlioy oU ftllka Uiiylit iLtf 
people honealy atid tnjHt.'n'rvrthinesd, alistiqenee from impraliuv ond 
fftbehood, and volimtftiT eonfeaduii of sins ill—veiy niucL after 

f.lv ft planner of tLft YeJlortr IfcadLercLlefea Aod tliB Miiie-flfteTiGcera 
built ItHlgiiig liousM for public use, in the nftmc way that noir pwt- 
hoiueB atv rondo ; thoy bought rico ftnd meat for graluilous use. which 
thcyHlOTcd in thofio lodgiiigs, in order thatwayJaters might take of tlie 
food aewlding to their bodily needs: but if they took in eTwmi, they 
were mnderid HI, in ftccordanco with the demonistic doctiinc. Tnnia- 
gnwo» of the laws were not punished nnlww previouidy pardoned 
thrice. No chiefs or mitts were appointed; for it was the '* wine- 
sacrificers” who were duntged with the govMium'Jit of the poople. 
Barbui-jftns also took pleasure in theeo iiwtitu Lions, By his pmweas 
he Kiie nPAdwt in maintmiiiiig hie sway in Pu-fli Kid Uftn-ohung for 
thirty yoftts - 

■ The housB o£ Han in its List days, lai-kiivt POwer to nduDo him to 
submission, met Chong Ln with the bestow (d of fftmuns, mid created 
Iiim 0 Gonorul for tJic Sobjeetion of the f’tople, with the digiuty of 
I'hJtmbcrtBin at CJourt, oharged idiSi with the goveniorehip of If Att* 
Chung and Ning-kiftng and with no Other obligatiuiui tlian that of 
maintaining interconrse witli the court by sending tribute, At tliat 
juiieture ft signet of jade wns found in the ground, and All hia aubjucte 
were therefore desirous of roising him to ibc kingship of Han-chung 
andNiug-kiang; but Lis secrelary. w-bo wasiiamod Yeiiru, ndiTiied 
him not to do ho. “ Tlic population of Hati-cbung and Sae-L‘h'wLii.” 
said be, ** amouiits to more than a million ffttiiilica; the laud is sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by steep strongholds; there is wcollh tlicre, and 
the soil is well watered, Jf you respect the Son of Heaven Abovc^you, 
yon will, juat OS has been the caao with Hwan Wsn-tsi^and Fnh Yung, 
remain in the possession of your wcftlth and dignity ; but if yon use 
your government to cHtabliab yOur own power, your feet shall be 
chopped off ; do not pain yourself with a demre for kingship, neither 
u royal title, IchI you CaU into axixtence A thing which muy 
prove to be A forerunner Of misfortune.'’ Qiaiig l>n followed thiu 
advice, 

* Ihuing the robcUion of llan Sni and Mu Chao (a. p. 211 J, twenty 
to thirtv thoiUAnd families of the people of Kwan-si (tho country west 
of tlui pVeueut Si-ugftii-fw} follnwijd ChangLu’s son, Wu-kJoli, and took 

refugn with liim. <r- ■ m 

* In the twentieth year of the Kicn-tigan period (a.D. 215). Taj Tsu 
(Ts'aoTs'aO, the first novereigii of the Wd dynaaty) toot (he field from 
Sau-kwAU and Wudu, to reduce Chang Lu Ut submission. \Vbun he 
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had TOArhMl tho Y'iiiig^p^iiig Hftrri<>r/ (lliang Lii d-c%iirv<) to fttinondftr 
Uftn-^^burg and submit, but his brolbur Wti ivoiild not htAr 

of it, And wjlli bis fotco^, Bevora] ton tiiuiumiidu etrOPg, oJwtinAt^ly 
dofonriod tho Barricf, T^’ftn an, huwevtT, woryt^d him** and tliora- 
upun camv to !Shtih« 

" WiDii CluMig Lii recoivod newa of Lktr full of Vang pin lin would 
have humbly offered hia siibrniaHion LuL for Von Fii, who said : 
go to the victor itt theae straJta will bo an net of but slight volne ; it 
will bv better to rely on Tu Kwan, md to willidraw on Pob-hu, not 
Bending your hodt&ges to the victor before you havu driTon him buck ■ 
joor deed vs ill then bo appre^jiated the mom highly.” So Chang Lu 
hastily retired to tJio eOUth, and camo into cunLro] Fu. His attondantJ^ 
proposed to eiitirtly bum the fcreofliiriwi, magasineii^ and stofOflp hut 
Chang Lu Buid i "" It hae been my wijih from the vory begiiining to 
join t-o a legal dyrKwtj", hut bitherlo 1 have boon onftblo t I am 

now^ Weeing simply to prevent a hoBlilD eiicuuiitor* and by no iti*anji 
with any OviE Intents Thn treasuries and aracrfiola aro the property of 
the dynaaty.^^ And he Healed the storea and drow oflf- 

* And Ts^ao Ta ao, uomiiig into Bouthem Chingt praised fliang Lu'a 
oondiirt very' highly. Appreciatiiig his goodiiill, he sent his envoys to 
him to put him at cawo, upon whieh C^uiig hn went to him with all his 
family, and TsW Ts'flO came to meet him* Ho then appoinUni him 
General for the Submission of the South, troatad him with tbu ritual 
pFB!H;rlbcd for the reception of visitors, and flniiobli>d him with the 
rank of Feudal Lord Of X4ing-chung^ vrith a personal domain inhabited 
by tun thousand families. Hia five sons also and Ynn Pu he eimobled 
m under-vois^Li, and adopted Chang Lifa daughter into hiM family m 
wife for hijj own mn Peng-tsu : and wlinn Chang Lii deod^ he 
conferred on him the paHthumouB honorary title of Feudal Frlnee of 
Yueu. Ills aon Fu surceedinj him in this dignity.' ^ 

II1US ended the rdiginun realm of Chong Too-lingr Hi^ oUuived up in 
the ohort-Uved enipire of Wei, which TBooTH'iio by forco of arms wiia 
then ent ting out for hJmaeLf from the territory of the decaying hou^ of 
Hfljij the last emperor of which was finally dcllLTOiiod in a.O. by 
Ta'an Tfl'an's kwei Wajo Pet hnomi in hiidor^' by Lho name 

of Wen emperor of \\\L LjtercBtiJigpflrtioulars about thjs religtoua 

' Stated to have been BiliuiLed north-wrtt of Pao-efi'ing in the 

TtAO-ehung dsipaituHit. 

^ Aacinrding te ths ilooiLf 1^/ i^. Han iy^wut£tf {eh. £ 5 ), he aJAO 

hlfu. Tliia aTf!nt iii rrlAtL-d mut^i clrtuiuntARtioIly in the of 

n'^ <!li. i, f. 5^, 

* fUiv thi" of Wtt^ ^'hiipK viii^ ff. "23! 4qi|Hi This apcaEiat of Clumg Lii*S 

life and feuEe ntao oevurB ia the vf fJtt Laicr Man rba^JL ev, without 

nay additional infemiatioa werth mimiioiUiig. 
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state are supplied by the Tien-lioh ^ ^ or Wet4ioh a 

large work written somewhere about the middle of the third century ; 
which exists no longer, but extracts from which occur in the commen¬ 
tary of Pei Sung-chi ^ upon the Memoira concerning the 

Three Kingdoms : 

‘ In the Hi-p'ing period (a.d. 172-178) many rebels arose, causing 
widespread evil. In San-fu (the country around Ch*ang-ngan, the 
former capital of the empire) there was Loh Yao In the 

Kwang-ho period (178-184) there was Chang Kioh ^ ^ in the 
cast, and Chang Siu ^ in Han-chung. Loh Yao taught the 
people how to make themselves invisible; Chang Kioh practised the 
rehgion of Universal Peace, and Chang Siu that of the Five Bushels 
of Rice. The masters or teachers of the religion of Universal Peace 
carried staves with nine knots, made charms and spells, and ordered 
the sick to reflect upon their sins, their foreheads touching the ground ; 
also they gave them charm-water to drink ; and if they became better 
or were cured, they were held to be believers, while if they were not 
restored to health, they were considered to be unbelieving. The 
system of Chang Siu was much the same as that of Chang Kioh, but 
in addition he everywhere built cells or closets for purification, in 
which patients had to dwell to ponder on their sins. They employed 
men as “ officers against evil ”, “ wine-sacrificers ”, and “ wine-sacri- 
ficers-in-chief ”, whose duty it was to see that the five thousand 
characters of Lao-tsz6’s book were observed and practised everyv'here. 
The principal business of these “ officers against evil ”, or “ officers 
against spectres ”, as they were also called, was to pray for the sick; 
which they did in the following manner. They wrote do\^Ti the name 
and surname of the patient, \iith a declaration that he deserved 
punishment, and made three copies thereof, which they respectively 
sent up to heaven from an eminence, buried in the ground, and threw 
into the water, terming them autographs for the three rulers. They 
then bade the family of the patient pay them five bushels of rice ; and, 
since they did this invariably, they were therefore known as the Five 
Bushel Teachers. Their work was, of course, useless for the cure of 
the sick, and was merely meaningless heterodoxy ; but all the people 
were stupid and ignorant enough to worship and serve them emulously. 

* Afterwards Chang Kioh was put to death (in a. d. 184), and Chang 
Siu, too, lost his life. Chang Lu in Han-chung, seeing that the people 
of that region had placed confidence in the work of Chang Siu and 
practised it, himself developed and improved it. He ordered and 
encouraged the erection of lodging-houses for free use, wherein rice 
and meat should be set out, in order that wayfarers might abide there. 
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preached & life of fititlr'&Ufieiit Jiiid Bitfl ordoiticd lU&t thofto 

Kfnning nliuhtly uliauld t^pait A road o^nr a longtli of a hixodri-d p&oea, 
to f^fface llieir ^llt In obedfetico to tho Monthly Frcaoripts (of tho 
Li ti)r hf forbade that theio ahould any killrni; in spring or summKr 
{thu seoaona of prodtietion. imd gmiJilh of life); moreover bn JnitflrdietfKi 
the aso of fermented Uqnonff. People moving or living withiii hia 
territory fached th# oonragfs to dJvreKpcoti him/ ^ 

It i(( intweating to read how impuriant a part l^emonisni played in 
that clerical Taoist state of the three patiriftrehs of thn Chang tdbe^ 
although thia is not a 4 toniahing+ eofiftidcring that tlio eJnstoneo of 
a powerful world Of demong; Identified with iko cold, dark, life-dwtroj* 
idg and evil-produoing halt of thu UniverHep ia one of the fundamnntaJ 
prineiplos of the Taoist or Univerualistic ayslem. We can quite well 
understand aIao the hurable flubmii&ion of tho aielr to the throe main 
parts of the Univerao, HeaveiiT Earthf and Water. It ia ahio an 
intereHtiug fact that the Cliittrh of tho Chang adopted principlea which 
may have been borrowed from the Buddhist religion; which at that 
time hod been busy for almoat three centurira making a homo for 
itself in Chino. The life of seelusSnn and asceticism ^ to which Chang 
Lingp with bia diReipteSp devoted themselvesp and which liifi grandJion 
Chang Lti oacoiiraged :—the nonfeBsioa of sins beforo the higher 
powersthe beneTolenca shown to Tivayfarcro by suppljlitg them 
with free lodgings and food and repairing roads aijd bridges ;—^tho 
homanity displayed towanlB criminflis, who w’cro only punished after 
having previously baeii pardoned thrice —the mitigation or oven 
abolition of corporal panishinent; ^ —tbu restriction placed upon 
eaeemtionsp and upon the butchofiiig of auiniaJs;—the emphads laid 
on truth-sjwaking and upon abstinence from formonted hquora—ail 
this id emitienlly Buddliislie* with eapeclal reference to the htAhayma 
form in iviuch, very probablyp Sakyamuni^aChuich entsrfld Chinap and 
which Is etilf predominant to-day* f^rCiunly we may well ask whether 
w'c do not here And ourselves in the period of amalgamatlcpn of the 
two TeJigions, 

We have thus reamed from our Chineee authoriUeSp tbati befiidcO 
Chang Luf the heir to the work of his grandfather Chang Xungr there 
were two other Taoistic apostles of the game aiLToaoio engaged in the 
work of conversien and occlesiastical erganisEatiOn. One of thom, 
C^ong SiUp fought in alliance with Chai3g Lu against Su KUf the 
govemor of Han-ohung for the Han dyimetyp and was afterwardB 
kiliod by his ally; who thmupon tmJtcd his territory with his own, 
apd continued to convert lie people and to orgonir^ it on the same 
rehgiovs lines. When we ooUate w hat the hlatonanB have to say about 
tho work of these two men, wo cannot hut oonolude that i% was of 

* .ffdHKnVa 0 / TFefp flhaj*. vHi, f* E3. 
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an identical tend^incj and nature. Similar te it tdm wabi tLai uf tliie 
third apoatle, tbe aduncate of Llie Huli^uti of Universal Fi^ocu in this 
AB^tern provincpfl ; indeod, tJjo say a vJiplidtljr^ that Cbimg 

Siu^fi R-pitem waa miicli llio aatuu oe that of Chang Kjoh, 

Thia Chang Kioh ia a hiutcirlcal figure of aomo algniKoanfe. nntnriniLfl 
Bs tba rcligioiu ruiMfh from whos« rijiing JuAtoriagraphcrfl are wont to 
tlato tho decoy of tbo houae of Han, reaulLing Ln \tx final downfall. 
^ hi the firat yoor of tho Chung-p^ing period {a. d. Hluh wo read 
in tho standard annala of the I^ter Han dyiiaety, ‘ In apriug, m the 
Aoootid mouthy a man in Ku-Uh (hi the pjru^eui FehehiMI), Chang liioh 
by namOf iruUod luniNvIf Hwang T'ien, or Yellow' Heaven. The trt>opa 
of bin faetioii, 300,000 fttrongp all wearing yellow headkoreliiefy^ rose 
In rebellion with one aocoind upon the Bamc day. The people Of Nan- 
p'ing nnd Knnding laid hands upon their feudal kings and Joined the 
rebels. . . ^ And In aatumn,. in the seventh luontlip a priest ia the Pa 
principality^ deeply versed in bLaek mogiep Otong 8 ju hy namet roM in 
rebellion and nia&Lered the district^ of that priaci'paJitj/^ Tha con- 
nttuoa between these two rebclilous apostles m evident enough froai 
the coinddecee of thoir riiiipg- 

^ Chang Kioh of Kii4uh, who styled himHelf the Wisest Mosteri w ne 
an adopt in the Too of Hwang-ti and Lao-tezS. Ho broijtglit up dJael^ 
plus, who cured the Rich by making thcBi confoes their airw, kneeling 
and proRtratCj and by treating them with charm-water nnd spelLi. 
The flick being thtui cured in great numbera, the people placed ihdr 
confidence in bim, and took refuge with him. He sent oat dght 
disciples to the norths eouthi oastt and west, in order to inslraot and 
convert tho w^holo empire hy the Tan of Goodness, and thiia, by croft 
mid seduction, hie followers in ten more years increased to eeveral 
hundroda of thouflands^ They combined into priacipalitieii or deport- 
menta, and m night provinces, vi». Ts'lngt Ssfi, Yiu, Ki^ King^ Yang, 
Yen^ and Yu, the inhabitants caoiO over to him in a body. He then 
founded thirty-sii regiuns„ very much tho same aa mUitafy divisions ; 
a large region oontairiiiig ten thoufiaiid and more people, and a small 
one only six of sovcu tliotisaod i in each of th*™ he appointed chiefs. 
.4nd he pretended tliot Bine Heaven wan dead, and Ycll&w' Heaven 
was about to reign, and that, since the year would be a Jh'oA-tiaa yew 
(tbo first of a cyeb of otxty), great prosperity would prevail In the 
world ; and with chalk or pencil they w'roto the cbafactorn 
upon the gates of the Capitol, and on the oflfiolal manflioiift of provincefl 
and principalities. 

' In the first year of the Chung-ping period (a.d, 1S4, the 
year), Yuen 4, the ehiof of one of their diviflionji, enlisted many 

’ Qi- vijj, 11 and 12. 
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{]f tkiJliB&iidfi m iho provlnueji ol Kiug iind ^vltb tl3{> piirp34i^ 
af Aasemblmg tb&Di in Yek, aiitl uf lUi-uei." itarliii^ tli^ rebel lion. And 
lie wrent i& thii capital (Lob-yoiig or Hoiioji) wv^ciraJ time*, pomiiftding 
liiH adherciiUi AiuoDg; tbo polocv eiujutilis, »uc>h os Tung SQ and 80 Fung, 
to ifcgruc upon ib aiinultaucoua rising oa tho fifth day of the third mwn, 
both within and witJiout tbo imperia] tcftidenoeH But bAfnrn their 
rebeffion bj-oko out* u disciple of Oiang Kioh. one Tang Oieti of Ta'j- 
non. betrayed the matter in a letter to the Throne, iia Yunn-i wba 
tom to pteeofl on a irhoel in Dih-yang. The emperor ling placed Tang 
CheuV letter into the hand* of hia three prime miiiistera, and Keu Tmi* 
llic governor oft ho provincuoISi-Ii (contalmug llio capital) ordered Cheu 
Pin^ Tilth tho help of the oncers of tlio throe dojjartmcntai to fioorch 
for edhorents of Qiang KJoh^e religion in the Falaeo and among the 
bodyguards and the people; and they put to doath mono tbon a 
thouiuind persoiw. Then they extended their noarohee to the province 
of Kif eommeniiing a quent for Chang Kiob and hia people. 

* Chang Xioh, aseing the matter betrayed, nont ordent poat-^haate, 
day iiiid nigJit, to the HevoraJ djybfjonar to riaa at once. They wore 
yellow' lieadl£jcrchiDf!i aa hadgea, on Ti'hich acoount they were colled 

Ycliow' Kercliioia ”; but they were obo atykd “Ant RobelB^\ 
Having killed o man ao a sacriOoo to Heaven, Chung Xioh adopted the 
title of General of JicaTen, his younger brother Pao that of General 
of Earth I and miothcr younger brother Jirung became General of 
lUknkind. Wherever tho}^ went, they bgmtsd the ofhcial inoiLiiiuiia 
and took the eitiefi^ Tho proviucoa and pnnclpaLilicy were mt a 
what to do* 03 their ehief officenar for tlie most pari, hed ; in ten days 
the whole empire responded to the call of tho maurgento, and the 
capiUkl trembled/ ^ 

Thus for the ChincBe hiatonan. It seems absurd to odoiit that tho^ 
religious oosodlalea had organised themaeJv^ Into oommmiitictf and 
into a formal church w'itlidch berate intent to re verse tho legal authority* 
Wo camuot find in the annals u£ that period a single word toeonfirmeuch 
on idea. It soociui more ruLionol to look at it in another way. We can 
fully understand that Lhu guvemmunt considered the organisation of 
thoeo Tooi^ts 09 a kind of state uithin the stale, and that the religtoua 
movement, having afiected olmoBt the whole empinf, hod raiMd Its 
Jealousy, suspicion^ and fcom to tho highest piloh. Indeed, to tho eight 
provinces, in which* occordlfig to the historian, the or^rilwd religion 
hod boeo fuutered, Tve have to add that of Yih* or thepri^iit 8xe-chVen, 
TiJiure we am tuJd that Chang Lit was at that time exorcising hia 
rcIigiouH uuthiinty. There thus remained no more than three un- 
adocted, thotw lying Farthest awaj^ viz. Liang Ting and 

^ tk^ £faa Dyjiatty^ ch. cl, IT. 1 Mid_^ 
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Kao corresponding in the main to the present Kansuh, Shensi, 
Kwangtung, and Kwangsi. 

The year 184, opening as it did a new cycle, was to the credulous 
devotees peculiarly hopeful for their young and flourishing Church, to 
which a new cycle of growiih and progress thus opened itself out. Pro¬ 
pagandists travelled far and wide with renewed zeal, the most daring 
even gaining proselytes within the Palace gates. But the perfidious 
backslider did his fatal work. His letter to the emperor may have 
been mere falsehood and slander, yet for a suspicious government 
it was sufficient reason to pounce upon the adherents of the faith. 
By dint of torture the members of the religion w’ere forced to betray 
each other; over a thousand w’ere killed in the imperial residence 
only, and as the bloody terrorism swept over the provinces, and the 
forests was beaten for their chiefs, the followers could not possibly 
refrain from seizing arms in self-defence, and this, of course, the 
government interpreted as rebellion. History in China has often 
repeated itself in such matters ; in fact, history passes in review many 
such religious sects with ecclesiastical organization, first cruelly perse¬ 
cuted by the state for their spirit of association and their heterodoxy, 
thus forced to rise in self-defence, and finally crushed and smothered 
in streams of their own blood. 

This fate w^as also allotted to the Yellow Headkerchiefs. Badly 
armed, as we may suppose them to have been, they sustained in that 
same year a series of defeats from several generals, and Chang Blioh 
perished. They were not, however, annihilated for years, since among 
the events, as late as the year 207, we' find mention made of their 
existence in the annals of the Han dynasty (Books of ike Later Han 
Dynastyy ch. ix, f. 11). 

We have seen that the associates in Yih or Sz^chVen escaped 
destruction in the first place owing to the sagacity and valour of 
Cliang Lu, combined with the influence of his mother over the Governor 
of Yih, and certainly ovring also to the w*eakness of the house of Han, 
already tottering to its dow nfall, sapped as it was by the w'ar of defence, 
then waged by the rehgious associates. We have seen that Chang Lu 
in the end saved his people by surrendering to Ts'ao Ts ao, the final 
destroyer of the house of Han, thus at the same time acquiring for 
himself and his sons high titles of nobility. He wras thus also the man 
who ennobled the line of Patriarchs, or so-called Taoist popes, w'ho 
have descended from him to the present day, and thus has commanded 
the respect w’hich rulers and people in China have in all ages paid to 
that line because of its length and antiquity. But in the history of 
China his name is important for nothing so much as for the fact that 
he saved from destruction the Church of his grandfather Chang Ling, 
when it received its baptism from the house of Han in streams of blood. 
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rniXCIPLES OF practice and 
ENLIGHTENMENT OF THE SOTO ZEN SHU' 

By Z£NKAI OMOKL [Abstract) 

lirniODUcnoy* 

1* Tns iDO^b vitd l^uslucttii of aH is Id ha ve a tliomugb 

uiKicT^tandiiij? of birUi and Wlioji you find (he Buddha In 

tho midflt of hirth and deaths then you no longer aee birth and deaths 
When it in iindemtood that hirth and death hn noithcf more nor 
than Nirvana itanlf, thnra ia no bfjth and death whSeh jm wiah to 
ahun. nor Nirvana which you wish to attain. It Ib only than that 
yon are freed froni birth and death* 

2. It h not eaay Ui be bom aa a hnnian bein^r or to gain an oppor¬ 
tunity of becoming acquBitiled ujth ibo doctrine of tiio Budi^ai$. 
Wo must not then wa&to this fife, the most oxcolleut we can have In 
the midfit of birth and dcfith. 

3. life la tmnaient* and no one on earth ean resist iinpermaneiico. 
Wa go afanfl to tfia nether world, and alt that follows ue ia oor own 
deeds r good and nnt* 

4. Do not aR^oelato with people entertainuig a falao di>ctrine LUnt 
denien the laiv of eanaation. Tbia law' ia manifest evoiywhctv and 
haa no partiality. Were the law of CAUMtion empty* none of the 
Buddhatt would have appeared on earths 

There aro ihmo Idjide of karmaio mtiihution in regard to time : 
(1) that which bears ita fruit in ihiR Life; (£) that which does ro in 
the next; (3) that wluch does so in »aine remoter fnturo. These are 
called the three seasons of Karma. 

ti* I^t it ho borne iq mind that the present life is only one ; there 
am no two or three of it. How can we afford to w'aste it by the 
enteiiainment of false doctrines t 


KEP3rKTA27CK RkLEASS. 

7. The Buddhaa ond Patriarchs^ out of their infinite Jove for all 
nentient beinga, have left the gate of mercy opflni to the utmost extent» 
for they want to fioe every being enter thom and testify the (rutli- 
Though tijftra h no w-ay to eacape thn threefold rvtributiou of evil 

* AWUmet of a wort reo^ntJj ccmpilid by thn authority of the S^to Sctofil 
for iti adhoicata. 
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Kumia, repeuUticfi doM muth to tho trardisn, or evcji to cloar 

a.w&y altogether the tiBru of eio* 

S. Therefore let us repent with the devout cuucentration of our 
hearts beforo nil the Buddhw of the psut. The virtue of this rapea- 
tance will niMhe tu free from Htauujpiitid enable lu to grow within our 
henrtH a piiro and unohfitnnited faith, ood fltfive over onwanL Tlien 
the self and the not self lose Uicir diitiootion, and the benefit derived 
theiefiuw eJttend* anlvetsftlly over both senticiit uid jwn'eMiitieot 
buluj^s 

In tlie main tlio idea fa: * Thaugh my contiitioiM m inch an 
not to favour the progress of my faith on accmuit of tiw Karms. of 
pluvious evil deeds, yet all Buddhas and the Patriarchs who have 
attained to enlightonmunt according to the leacliijigs of Buddhism, 
pitying mo, will lelease luo from the bonds of Karaia, and make mu 
participate in their love, ITio Buddhas and Patriarchs in their post 
were like myiielf, aud 1 ehall in my futuie be like them. 

10 , * All \lic eva Karma that I have created in tlio past ifl due to 
my avarice, hato, and infatuatioJi which I have chcdulicd fifom time 
immemorial in ant. in speech, and tlioMgJit- Of all this 1 now repent. 
In this repentance there will bo no doubt of lliu spiritual halp of thu 
Buddlias and Patriaivlis. i^rostrata yourself, therefore, and lay baK 
your heart# bafoto tlis Hnddhaa. Repeutanco and coafessioit will 
extirpate the toot of yonr ain. 

Okuikatio:? 1:10 IsmATioJi. 

11. NoBt, you should most elTurerply reven the Triple Treasure of 
the Buddha, the Dharma (J*w), and llio Sangha tBrollierhood), 

it. Be not induced out of fear to bcliovo in tha mountain gods cr 
any other spiritual beings, nor pay homago to the fdirinev of heterodox 
teachers. 

13. To take refnga in the Triple Trcanure, it iit ucceasary to he 
pcrfcclly pure m faith. Wlif?tUcT it bo in the timy «f the Tftfciia^ta 
or after lii& difyippearaiicCp opprMeh him with fuldod Juuidfl, bow bw, 
Olid repeat thiji fonnab:— 

^ I tftke refuse iu the Eiiddbi: 

I tako refugp in the DliorniA: 

I take ncftigu in the Sangho/ 

U. The uierit of the Tripb B^fugo h mm to inatiinj at the time 
of a rc^ponaivo eonuonnion between the diiwipl* and tlio Protector. 
Be lio or man, dwetler in tko lower regiona, di-mtin or Jinimil, 
he Is siiro h® corne to take relugO tn tite Triple Troaeur® when Uio 
miponeive communion ia estflbliiihed^ Havm^ LakoO the Triple 
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R^fu^c Ic't him jiicrcA»e thin lonnt in wli^tf^vor iitagi^ of orlutcucOj 
And lie fs mm lo mature thn moftt piirfiwt H'indom* 

J5. NifJtt. you Blufuld by ijiiliated into this threefnlfi oompn^henojv'c 
pratfioptu of purity^ compmiujj [IJ aU dccornuH bohaTiourf (2) all good 
diipdj^, and (3) Jovo to all ociitivut After this you ahould ho 

initiated int-o th* ton gra^'o proliibllucy pruceptii: (IJ Do not kill; 
(2) Do not stfial ; (3) Do not OopUiiit oduJtcry ; (4J Do nut be ; fS) Do 
nut ^11 liquor; (6) Do not t^pcak of utkors^ aliurti^ouungH; (7> Dn 
not pmiiig yonnwlf and hlamo oik ™; {S) Do not grudgo elmriti^ i 
(9J Havo uo angpr j (1(1) Do not ap*ftk ill of tbo Ttiplo Ti^fluuT^v 
Id. To he initiated into all tbeflo precepta is to attain to BaddJia- 
hood. The initiated entor tlio uamu rank oa ail the BnddJiAa„ they 
are verily cliildren of tlic Duddhou. 

17. AH the Bnddhftaaio alwaya vi'oi'kiiig^ and embmee all individuid 
bcing]^ in their inflnita Trisdom^ AH Individual beingB, vrken they <?o£no 
to live in itp itieognize no dustmctlon between tho wrlf uml the not'^eelf 
When this cunHununation in attained^ every being iu ibe uniwme, 
be It the earth iUelf, or n fomi of vi^etation, or u fence port, or a 
pieee of brick, perforniH the work of a Buddha; iiiepinxl by tlie 
apLritual indiienoe of the Byddliafip even inoniitiato lead nii to 

the state of enllghtomncjit^ TJjlh Jb caiM the merit of non-doing; 
thiii is the awakening of the heart of wisdom iBodAi ctUa). 

The Awakes^ikh of the Demise to dexefjt oTHEEa. 

Idn By Die awakening of the W-i(tdoni-hoatt is meant the awakening 
of the earnest desiFe and effort to help all Bcntiaiit bcingH to reach 
the further shore before one has cmHsad the stream oneaelf. D what 
ever Kituatlon let a man at the fbat opportunity awaken in himself 
a dosire to lif^lp others before hmuielf. 

10. With thia desire oven a maiden of seven eunimoie may be 
a Hpiritual leader of the four multitndua of beings^ Tlmt spirituality 
has nothing to do with the oexea la thn moat wonderful law in tho 
teaehiiiga uf the Buddluis, 

SMh After Uio TVizaloin-hHirt ifl awokenedp a man may transmigrate 
in tho sIje patiw or tho four fonna of ciigtiiico; but hiR r mnemigTatlon 
will Btill be turned into the prayer and pmetieo of wisdom. There 
may be some akose merit for Biiddhahoud is already tnaturCt and yet 
they would turn it all over to tiieir fallow beings to help them to 
attain to Buddhaiioodi There may be others wJio never attain to 
BuddJiahcHxJ though their merits are fully matured, for it ia their 
desire to aerve othfua and moky them crew over to the further shora- 
21. Theru oru four wa}^ to tiurve oD»*rfl : (1) CTmrIty; (2J Loving 
words ; (3J Benefiting doods ; (4) Sliariug with otJieni. 
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(1) By Charity is meant not coveting. Mind not how small your 
gift may be—even a phrase or a verse of the Buddhas’ teachings; 
it may be the planting of a seed of goodness not only in this life but 
in the next. Only let there be no thought of reward in helping others. 
Not only the building of a bridge or the provision of a ferry-boat is 
a work of charity, but so are all forms of benefiting life, commercial 
and industrial. 

22. (2) By loving words we mean speaking tenderly to all sentient 
beings who are impartially regarded \^ith lovingkindness. Praise 
those who are virtuous, pity those who are deficient in virtue. Loving 
words gain the hearts of enemies and keep the virtuous peacefully 
together. Let us learn that loving words have power to make the 
heavens revolve. 

23. (3) By loving deeds we mean contriving means to benefit 
others, be they noble or humble—only a helpless tortoise or a sick 
sparrow—\iithout ever thinking of reward. The ignorant may say, 

‘ Others may be benefited, but what about one’s omti benefit ? ’ This 
is not so, however. Benefiting deeds benefit equally and impartially 
one’s self as well as others. 

24. (4) Sharing with others means non-contradiction. The human 
Tathilgata appeared among human beings, and shared his fate with 
men. There is this spiritual law, that when otherness is identified 
with selfness, selfness in turn becomes identified with otherness. 

25. Such is the significance of the deed growing out of the Wisdom- 
heart. Let us reverently bow^ before the spiritual merit that extends 
over all beings w*ho, thus received and embraced by all the Buddhas, 
are helped to cross over the stream. 

Upholdino and Gratitude. 

26. Sentient beings inhabiting this earth are destined by their 
ELarma to have the Wisdom-heart awakened in them. Their wish 
to be born in this world is fulfilled : why should they not be thankful 
for having seen the Buddha ? 

27. Blessed indeed are we who have come in the days of the good 
Dharma. Does not the Buddha say, ‘ If one recognizes a master 
who teaches perfect wisdom, do not ask of what caste he is, do not 
attend to his outward features, do not consider his shortcomings or 
criticize his practices, revere his wisdom and bow before him respect¬ 
fully three times a day ’ ? 

28. That w'e can see the Buddha and listen to his teachings is due 
to the transmission and maintenance of the good Dharma by our 
Buddhas and Patriarchs successively. We ought to be grateful for 
the gift of even one phrase or one portion of the Dharma. How 
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much mere wo to be ^mtcful for the mcompuTAblo giffi of iho 

cyo-trcosiijy of tlic good Ittir, 

29. The proper v\r^y to Above our gratitudo in the rightooOii 
upholding of oar dafly Ufo, not to w Mte It, uot to iipead {our time) 
ael&dily. 

30. Time paiumi morn ffwiftly than 4 flying attow. With whfttevpr 
entft uid contriT&iics, we utr un^blii to ivjtnrQ one d^y that ia gone Hy« 
A lifo of ono bundled yeoiH spent m idJenfsa hn indeed a Korrowfnl 
osidfccnco. A man may live mb the alave of the senseH for one hiuidred 
yowa, only let lilni Aacceed in upboldiiig one day of bk life in the 
Law, and this onn day will sot Only eompoosato tho Joit hundred 
years, but maritorionaly influeneo the coming life of toaay a ycfir* 
The living of one day is a p^l{^jonA exifitnnne^ It Is only through the 
righteous upholding of ourselvcia in the Law that the meiitorioii^ 
npholdJng of aU tbo Euddhas becomes manifesto AeeoTdingly a 
nghteouu upbo^diog ^f day is tbe seed of all BuddhsJiood^ of the 
righteous upholding of all tlic Eaddhiia tliemaelves. 

3L * All the Buddlios" moans no either than Shaku^Mujii himwelf. 
And this Shaka-Muni Is nowhoro but in one^s uwti mind. Tlio 
Euddhas of ail ages, post, present, and futuro, become Sliaka-JUunl 
at tbek atUunment of Boddhahood; ie* they are all of the one Zk£iud- 
Jt^iqd out wbat Uus one Mind is* and by so doing you u lU ready ^bove 
your gratitude for the Euddhas. 
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BUDDHIST INFI.UENCE UI^QN THE 
JAPANESE 1 

By M. ANESAKL (AusTBAfT) 

Buddhism camo to Japan m the midst of don strife, and its emEmdl- 
ment In the Chnstitotion proclaimed by Primse Sliotoku {a, d. 503-621} 
marked ad epooh m Japoiicso history^ In the fin^ AriiclD the Prinjc^ 
laid down that the harmony of all beings was founded on faith in tim 
Three Treosurefl. Works of art and pKcticea of thimty aided tho 
promulgution of the new idaaL A biouxo statue of Buddha dedicated 
by the PriiiccMi Coouort to the apirit of thu departsd Prinoe boiO on 

' As anoihrr paper alio wh cccunenisal^ liy Prof. Anp«iH thtj 
k lieu tad to the su bject udgaiaBy Mlsctifd by bioi, iha Buddhiit da&xxim a( the 
Conmiuiiioa of 
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iuecriptlon ivhioJi pTriv™ that LLe idea ol attaining enUghtoninoiit in 
coittmunion ttlth thn de«!B!ied, in whose nicmoiy and for wlioee H&ko 
Ibo Wikti^'an of the doccucd d«lirate onme meritaricuif works to 
tiuddha. bod already (entered Japan. Buddhism UsacLisi no otemAl 
damnation. Evtfy teing 'ftllJ, thmigli now plupgvd in nitis, atUin one 
day the supremo h |faft of enhghteiinicnt, however loiig the way may be. 
If tbo dc-coaacd were in Buddha's land, he wouid look for the spintuaJ 
f(u(jd of thcBo who did pious works in hte name. If the controty, iho 
living might help the sotd of thoir dear one in bringing him fuithcf on 
the wav to bliss. Dtdicationa with this inteniJon ure culkd works 
done ' for tho Babe of Bodbi’ or ‘EkO' (/Vfluuiiwiul). With the 
Japaiii-MO BuddJiiiita the commuiuty of belie vctk extends to all spirits 
in any stateo nf Biisteace. Tiavvllers in Japan will ww niOLiunental 
stones miswl by thu roadside, with Iho nearly unifortu uiMriplion, 
Snarri Kttyv «0 Tii. ft means ' the Topo oreeted for the 
(spiritual) benefit of nJ] tho spirits in the three worlds’. The erection 
is usually the work Of a private pciwon. and is carried out with sulcum 
ciTcmony and HSOitAtiona of aacnsd texts. The practioB has even been 
extended to enemies in war. j\ftcr tho Korean expedition in the 
sixteenth wntnry, the Piinco of Satsuma. tho most warlike of tho 
feudal lords, erectetl a mouunient in thn graveyards of tho Koya, 
uJth the jruwription Tde* jimbaUub/iTyO kuyc aotame, i.o.' Dedi¬ 

cated to tho spiritual welffiiw of tlinso who died in the recent war, 
both on the oiicmy'B side and on our uido.' 

'fhe Btinco Bcgent further initiated various inslUntjonB for tho 
enrouragctucnt Of loftming and tho extension of charity. Temples ond 
monasteries were hailfc, and a central cathedral was erected near thn 
capital, dodicotod to the Buddiia Locliana, one of the spirittial bodies 
of Buddha. Tho images of the verioiia celestud beinga named in Dio 
sacred texts fiLruish tbc best wliwt of Japanese setdpture. 

In the following font centuries, known ns tho llcian penod,^ thO 
organization of tho tefineistTial hierarchies roado great advanceu. The 
Hiei school on the mountain near Kyoto wwb founded on the teachings 
of tho ' Lotus of the True taw and propagated the belief in the 
Buddha whO' ifl a manifestation of tbo Eternal Buddha. Eaitli in him 
wan tho centre of all virtue. Oo the oth«r hand, the Buddliism (d the 
Tojt school vffts an extreiuo pantheiam, affirming that overything is 
a nianifeBtation, or oven tbc body, of Buddha hJnm'lf, The ewisoli- 
dntinii of the state, and the growing luxury of the court and the capital 
promoted the preeperity of the prkels, and led to the clabomtion 
of ritual and the letinenirat of sentiment, Buddhist ait tmnsfcriwd 
itself to painting, and still more to poetry and literature. The hlias 
of tho Biiddha-landa, and tho oloee onmmunian of our spirita with 
* firtijxn Ib a auue ol KjOi w. t* irlifch ths capitaJ wm mnored in 7SW- 
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Lbi? wlldLh In ihu licaTBiiIy n urldMp v^m dB|i]VlBd in bnlliant ctiluum 
and ctiiii[]buiU'd Moru InBiJuntmi HtlU woh iliv wy mint by 

toiiania btuzmo im^ideuU and i\w Ignaty i>f nallLiv c^xptva^-d L'liii-fly 
in lyiicoi imnuii luid tndianLic Hlorio. TfacH! i^yiiiintliJirti arc EFucuniiTd 
up In out word ," awaiu/ It iQi;aiia lilcraUy " pity \ but pity In a vury 
Special and prufiTmid eerjw. TIksh; ny hi jnt biotic: touck^u icwtLrdu man 
and natuiv alnuySp ur nearly aop intcrt^oi'cn with unu iinuther, 
Th^ notdista uF the Ueion pcfiod knci^' notlung syinpalk<?y\- in Jiuinat] 
innidanta apatt from the * aware ^ ui mituie. Wlwit nuwle llml CLalum 
appeal to the human hfiort vnui the influemca of Huddhii^in. Tlaat 
inHui'ReD wus ba&Ed on the idea of tha ^piritoAl eommtinjcin among 
uU bcingtf, lUid I'upeciaiJy un the gimilv of the nun naurijihing aU the 
plantSp in the fifth clmpter uf the The mlhienca the ^ Lntue^i 

read and copied a^ a itacrod work, exereiiied upon the Japanraie, mid 
its f^ntiibutign tg tko growth uf «jyu]|MiLliy and the refinement of 
feeling, can nerer he ovcr-estiinatcd. 

The pomp and Iwxuiy of the court Fife and the hieianrbic 
unhappily predunfij corruption : imd the true rcligiouA 
spirit began to demand anmothiiag more Jofiting than die p^k] 
uatJdaetiun uf emotion, through appeal to tko eye and ear. Hie 
pioneer of the nevr movement w’aa Kflya j|A, J>r t^Ot- 72). Hia faidi 
in Amita^ the itcdoeuiur in the VVeartem Land of Bliaa^ was cxpreaaud 
in ringing eongs in pmjae of the Buddha, very nlTnlJar to the practice 
of the Italian Duici^ilinaH di Oesa Crielo. The propagation uf tho 
faith by ainging and daneuig wmi noon follonred hj the wTitiiiga nud 
pamtingfl of Geiiahia (ur^liiii, a.i>. 042-1017j,who]i\’cd bia luutipatciy 
on Mount HioL Ilia chief ivorkp euLitled W6j6 i.e. ^tlie prlnch 

pies (of the toachitigfl ofi) the birtb (in Ainita^fl land)/ opened with 
a deficription of the miaenca of various Mtatea of exjfttcnea, and then 
rev^ided the prtmaJ Towa of Amita to auvo oU thofla w^ho heiicve in hk 
name. It culminatod In a hriJJiant deLinoatiun o! tho bhRs of the lr*un-! 
Land, and cvpaoiaLly of the oonimuniou of aainta. Tho wTit*T tho 
very expreoaiun gwye, which means eiaetly *tiio communion 

of saints Rjonln, abo a monk of the Hfel [a. 107^1152), was both 

mon?! mysUo in spirit mid more popular jn practice. Deeply impmeod 
hy tho gOGpd uf salvation by Amita’fl grace, he believed himseilf to 
liavs received n direct reA^datjon from tlio UuddJiA in. n vciw which 
aIHrmod tiiat nil nien are eunimon in their etock, and all wurkB of piety 
nre ccinmunJcaW and shared by tlifitfc Avho are nna in hcikrt and faitli. 

On tins baais he tried to organixe a Bociety in which every believirr 
should invoko Amita In faith that hia devotion would sccujo the 
beuefil uf tho whole csommunion. Tlin god Kiivoto waa Bok! to haw 
appeariHi to tho tooeber in order to bo enrolled at the opening of the 
list. 
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The hero and saint of the Amita-Buddhism appeared in the person of 
Honen (a.d. 1133-1212),^ whose religion continues to this day to be 
the most influential among the common people, and had a gr^t 
indirect effect on Japanese literature. The greatest Japanese epic, 
not in volume but in merit and significance for later ages, is the Heike- 
Tnono^otori, i. e. * The Fall of the Heilce or Taira Clan. This clan, 
which had succeeded to the glory of the Fujiwaras, was crushed by 
another military clan in 1185, after a brilliant era of only thirty years. 
Its fall deeply impressed the popular mind. A poet, who probably 
lived in the thirteenth century, took up the rise and fall of the Taira 
as the subject of a narrative work, and Honen himself played a part 
in the episodes. One general of the falling clan, captured by the enemy, 
and another of the rising clan, disgusted with the horrors of battle, 
were converted to Honen’s teaching. The epic, which opens with the 
preaching of the impermanency of worldly glories, closes with the 
gospel of salvation and the communion of faith. An ex-Empress, 
daughter to the head of the fallen clan, who lost all her kinsmen together 
with the Emperor, her only son, in the last battle, lives in retirement 
in an obscure nunnery among the hills near the capital. The ex- 
Emperor, father of her dead husband, visits her, and she relates her 
sad experiences and the consolations of her faith in spiritual com¬ 
munion and the efficacy of devotion for the sake of her dead son and 
lost kinsmen. These narrations are the most touching in the poem: 
they are in reality nothing but confessions of contemporary Buddhism, 
spoken by the most pitiful and sympathetic figure of the epic. The 
influence of the epic on the later literature has been enormous. 

[The latter part of the paper described the rise of the Zen School 
(in the age following the thirteenth century), which is the subject of 
an independent paper by Mr. Omori, p. 128.] 

In conclusion, the author observed that the establishment of a firm 
mil itary government in the begiiuung of the seventeenth century 
largely changed the aspect of society. The adaptation of ConfuciM 
ethics led to the decline of the Buddhist idealistic universalism in 
favour of a rigid morality of order and obedience. Whether the 
Buddhist ideals have gone for ever, or can be revived, only the 
coming generations can decide. 

* See the author’s paper (No. 4, p. 122) on this saint. 
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A JAPANESE PHILOSOPIIEn OX SHINTO 
Hy J. CARBY llALh 

Is thii Ktudj of Tvligfoufl 4 good dfl^lLI dcpaidu on tlio atudont^a emu 
point of view. In this, as in otbof of rew^h hy tlio mmp&Ta- 

tive inotiiQft, iho firat requimmont Is to got a dent view of tiie objective 
facts lipon T^-bieb aU or nickst nf the competent observers arc agnfeil. 
Wlint are the ideals or objects of ‘aorebip J By v,-hnt dtea, tliat 
by whnt oombinatkins of words oiid nctiunif arc fiie revfsrentiaJ feelings 
of tbo worabippers expressed ! ond what kiOuencc, if any* have the 
wonibjp and its associnted heUcle upon tJic everyday hoc^ activities 
of tliosu who hold the colt F 

These questions have, so far as the old rebgioti Of Jjipan is cxmccmcd, 
been practically settled for English inquirers by tlio writinga and 
trariBhitiotiB of the wdi-kno^vn triad of SAvanle^ Sir E* Sotow, Dr. 
W. G* Aston, ftnd Erofessor B. H. diambcrlairtH iJr. Aatcn^a lobonj^p 
condrmrsl in most of the ei!»sedtial conclusiona by the researches oi 
M. Be von and Karl EJorena, have definitively Hxed tlio posltioa 
of Bhinto, the Way of the Goda^ in tbo field of religious dnvdopmcDt^ 
It la u pnmitrve nature uoMhip, modified sLghtly by later aceretJons 
from Buddhufm and Chines ancestor worship. It is no higher in 
Uio scale of culta than was the Smi woruliip of the Inrafl of Eero. 
Ibo meet outonisbing fact about It is ite survival, or rather its leanr- 
rection in tZic piv^cnt day% 

Cemparativo mythology has enabled modem European savants to 
orrivo thus at u practically unaminmis |udgcment on the podtion 
of Bhintn. In this paper I propasc to show that their coodusion 
was antidpat<Hi nearly two evninries ago by a Japanese savant, not 
only uzmequaintod with the v:ido mngo of facta familiar to European 
scholars, but belonging to the atricUait ochool of CbnfucianismH Dmal 
Shuntal by name (16SO-1747J- A word or two bm to his poaition in 
the gala^ of philosophical uTiters who fkiuriidicd in Japan in tlie 
eighteenth century. 

Throughout the whole of the Tokugawa Bhngunatc (ieO3-lS<07), 
the bMt inteOccta of Japan coiwentTatCd their cnecgics nn the study 
of Chineiio UtemtoTOp especially tbo moral pkUosophy cl the Jmha or 
ClonfuciaiiiHla. For nearly a ccnhir^^ the orthodox sclitwl tliat of 
Cbu'bi, tho Hiomaa Aqubios of China, reigned in Japan oa vigomnaly 
os in Qjjnu itacli. But the more dcnply bis writings xvuru Ktudied, 
the more pronounced became the distaste of Japanese LbinltHrH for 
the strain of Buddhistic metapbyidc w'hicb be had coutrived to work 
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into an aRl0Jf;aM with the p<H<itj^O iD^piulity of tbo t^onfueian cHnon. 
Honoo two Bchooln nf diiufeiilJng thounlit spinrng up. One <il thciK, 
foUoiring tha vibwb of W4Uig Yaxig-ming. tha TtoHcartes of ClUna. 
wont In for intuitional iUujaMsai. The other, tending to llifl opposite 
polo, rnvortcd to tba pure text of the Confoeian looka a» itfl eteudard, 
rojonting the additions of later oominoutatote of whatever ncbool. 
It wa« to tliis Sect of piiPB Cbnfuoiaiijste that DataJ belonged- It 
furnudicd a brilliant group of miters on politieot and mond philoHophy ■ 
but ito contempt for the primitive bcgfainings of Japan’s riaUejiai 
hiatoiy provoked a leoftion in favour of native antiquaiian rweareh, 
in which the uatioual religion naturally occupied the Hint place. The 
cniyphiKus of the nationalist revivn], JUabuchi, was a yoimgEr con- 
tempotary of Dasai. 

So much for his point of view. He was free, at all events, from the 
patriotic bios in his study of lUs eountiy’s reUgioR, and his intebwtual 
powers were of a lii^h order. We have all often heard of th* three 
religions of Japan—Shinto, Buddhism, mid CtonfucianlBin. This la 
the subject of Haaai’s little treatise, tlio first portion of which I wish 
to bring to your notice. It is entitled Batdo Sho, a trratise on the 
ways, i.«. on the systems of doctrine, or rather of ethics, then as now 
prevalent in Japan- Of Its sUty Uve pagu, Icbb than tidrtoon, one- 
fifUi of the whole, is devoted to fihinto: sixteen pages to Buddhism, 
and the rest, more tJiiui half of the whole treatise, to Judo, the way 
of the Literati, i-o- Oonfucisnism- The following Is his estimate of 
Shinto. 


Daxai Jiw (ieso-1747) oa mB PocTBiwAii Svstejis (Wats) 

OP JaFA!! (SmXTO}. 

The differences hetweca the eystemsof the Schoolmen, the Buddhists, 
and the Theolatcis (i.e. Shintourts) having been often orally explaiiied 
to you, no doubt your lordships wiU liavo * general approhensjoa of 
the subject; but as it has been dealt with pieccmoal and the details 
MO hard to remember, T "hall now comply with your wishes and put 
on paper the substonoo of my locturcs. 

That the thieo Systemfl.thoM of the Schoolmen, the Buddhiste, and 
the ffliTnt-ftigiii are like the throe legs of a tripud, is a saying which has 
been attrihuted to Prince giiotoku (S72-621), whom ynur loidaUipe 
eo deeplv venerato. Its autKeoticity, however, camiot be admitted- 
Thc priiJce was a Buddhirt. and consequently praforrod that eystem 
to its rival the Way of the Schoolmen; but let that pass. A tripod 
nuMt have three legs: and Shinto did not cxi"t in the prteoa’" time : 
it was not erected into a system till long after tlie prince’s time. It 
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iti c!OQfi4:qucnlJy impuciiJblu th&t ho could hb^o inrJudod it ah ono of 
ibo Lbms ijf iLc trijKjd indxHpcriiH&bly £vquxait4] far tho fSt&to. Aa 
your loftbiblp^ oro deputed Adiulrifni ul tbu princur 1 am aware that 
my renmrka ivdl be displeoaijig to you; but having been aoked to 
give my apmjou it would be duluycd were 1 net tu give it without 
teserve. 

When we look beck over Japenw antiquity we find tbot from 
Jimmt] Teuno (mytbieed data 660-585 b. aj till the time of tlio thirtietb 
empemr Kini-mei a, dO tbeJW wee uoauoh thing a$ a l>CN3trinal 

Syntem in J&pan^ Erefy-thing wea in * orticte aod iBOboate condition, 
lit tbo time of ibo tbirty'^oecand emperor Yomot (58d-7) war bom 
that iotelUgeitt man known ou the Htable-door prince (Shdtoku Toiahj). 
He read hookB and acquired knowJedge; mid in the time of ike tbirty- 
fourtb Boverclgn^ tbe empress Suiko (o&3-d2S}p wbdst occupying the 
pMitiOA of AdiiiIiii$trator of tke UoTcranieut, bo eetabliuliod oOjcva 
T i^h thoir duties, reguJated oiotblng and dreoa, and promoted etiquette 
and miLRic, thuA giving the eountry govemmont and tbepeopLe guidance* 
and diffusing civilization throughout the empire. The atable-doer 
piincv'si mmts have earned for btm the renown of a ooostructive 
aogo. The piince^B Icomingp however, w^bllst ample aa legmxiA Bud- 
dluAiit, w'oti tucagro as regarda the Sohoohnen. Ho wm fond of the 
BuddliiAin ho hikl m deeply etudied ; but in mApoet of the es'Atem 
of the AAgce of the Gcnttul Cultured Statu (Clima) it would Rcem that 
ho hod but little knowiedgCH. Monnivcr, muat of what he wrrQte baa 
not been tronamitted to our tiinuir and there is conaequently a djJfkinJty 
in arriving at a correct judgomeut of lum. Of lato thorfi are Home 
who eay that a book eolled Honki e. Main record of old affoiral 
woA written by Mm, and it fe highly oeeonllagly. If we look 

into thw work, thinking to find tJaereJn the md uyatcin of the prince, 
w^ dnd WB are greatly mistaken. It is moniTeet tliat the dictum about 
the ihreo KyMtema being like the throe legs of a tripod could nut have 
been uttered by the prince. If, Indeed, the prince hod ever raUJy mid 
anytlung of ibo kind ho w'nujr] have been greatly in error^ aa I alioH 
procoed to ohow* Although tliia point haa been touched on 00vend 
times before, 1 shall now dw'ell on it Fulty, aa desired. 

IV^plo naw'odayef beUovo that Shinto (the Goda^ Way) is tbo Woy of 
our Countiy^ and that it iu a diatinct ayalem which may be ranked 
alongside of the Confucieii Syatem and the Buddhist SjAtom [ but 
that ij a great miatike. The Way of tho Gods ia included within 
the Way of the Sages. In the Book of Changes of iho Cbow dynoBty 
(Chow Yih, 1110 B.c.) it is said:— 

^ ObecTving Hie Way of the Gods of the Sky and seelog tliat the 
fourScasonA fail not. the sago takeu the Way of the Coda and therewith 
conatruota hia dnetrine and the w hole omplrt! auccumtiH to it/ 
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This is the earhest passage in which the expression ‘ Way of the 
Gods ’ is to be found. By the Way of the Gods of the Sky is meant the 
sun, the moon, the stars and constellations, vrind, rain, frost, dew, 
cold, heat, day, night, and so forth. All things between Heaven and 
Earth outside the sphere of human action are the work of the gods; 
and so the creation of all things is due to them. It is for this reason 
that perfectly successful action is called the Way of the Gods of Heaven. 
Wlien it was said that the sages constructed their doctrine by the 
Way of the Gods, what is meant is that the Way of the Sages in every¬ 
thing acts with submissive respect as regards the sky, and in obedience 
to the orders of ancestors. Hence the former kings of antiquity in 
their government of the empire, gave their attention chiefly to the 
sacrifices to the sky and to the earth, to the hills and rivers, to the 
tutelary gods of the subject localities and the sacrifices of the ancestral 
temple; and by prayer and sacrificial worship they served the gods 
and spirits. On behalf of the people they entreated for good years* 
warding off calamities; and by means of divination they decided 
doubtful matters. Thus in all things they paid reverence to the 
gods and spirits as being their first duty, their object being to obtain 
the help of the gods and spirits after human efforts should have done 
their utmost. 

Another remark must be made. Whilst the scholars and gentry act 
from their knowledge of principles, the common folk, being simple 
and ignorant, are mostly in doubt as to what to think on many subjects, 
and it would be difficult to bring them all to unanimity without calling 
in the gods and spirits, as an opportune resource. The sages, being 
well aware of this in their guidance of the people, proclaimed their 
commands in the name of the supreme ruler and the host of spirits. 
This is the sages’ Way of the Gods. This is what is meant when it 
is said that the sages used the Way of the Gods to construct their 
system. In recent times there has arisen a school of rationalists, who 
say that the gentleman, being enlightened by reason, has no delusions 
about gods and spirits. They would throw over the gods and spirits 
altogether; some of them alleging that gods and spirits are a theory 
invented by the sages as a device for governing the people. These 
rationalists do not know the Way of the Gods. Confucius said :—‘ The 
gentleman stands in awe of three things : first of all he regards with 
awe the dooms of the sky.’ The dooms of the sky, being the Way 
of the Gods of the Sky, cannot be fathomed by human understanding. 
Tlierefore it is that the gentleman stands in awe of them. In the 
Chow Yih (Book of Changes), in the section ‘ Connected arguments ’, 
it is said :—‘ The unfathomableness of the male and female principles 
(Yin and Yang) is called god.’ The explanation of this given in the 
commentary of the diagram is :—‘ How mysterious all things are is 
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up in tljfl word god/ (or godj, or divino)^ It M furEkHa that 
th^ gods and spirits are mystcdous and uurfatlioniable. Why it is 
that tfeo nommands (or dooms) of the sky am the business of the gods 
and apiritfl, not nvmn thn **gps themaftJr^w understand. Oti ivliat 
principlo nr for what maaon it ahnuld ba aOp ia boyotid tboir ken, 
Tlicre LB ni>thiiig for it hut to acnnpt tKie fant nith avro and rerereneo^ 
In tblH spirit to iuHtruct the lawor ordera is bj no maans to hoodaiAk 
the people. It not invoiiting tho goda and spiritR by way of a pious 
device. Hds is what the mtioirnlistH do not understand. B^BncHon 
will convijico yoa of ita truth. GDnsequently the Way of the Godj 
is contiunsd byimpljcatton in the Way of the Sages. It is not a foot 
that thero ib anything that esn be o&Ued the Way of the Gods upoit 
from or other than that which is in^hidod Id the Way of the Sages^ 
What JH nowadays called the Way of the fkMla is A made-up things 
got by grefUiig the Way of Gie ConfucJaniBta apon BuddUsm. It 
would seem that the setting up of ihiB conHtructioa uwa sdbaequent to 
the erossing ov«>r (from Cliina to Japan) of the BuddhlHm nf the Shihgon 
awt. Thti^ in SOfl a^d. Kongu (Kub^ Diushih being a mao of godlike 
□ndemtAnding^ and seeing that in Buddhism there am matteni of aJJ 
aorlBp and thinking with longing T^?gne‘t on the groat Bimplidty of the 
system of the wizarda and ape] I-chanters of Japan, mixed together 
a compound of seven or eight part# of Buddhism with two or threo 
port« of Confucianism and in ihi# manner e]AboTat^^El a sort of Way 
(Orey^tein). 

His system {L e. Byobn Shinto) is a tissue of strained explanatians, 
which could nut have existed, as has been alleged, in the time of 
Shotoku ToisUi. At tJio present day Shinto, in iti scrviceu of the 
godSp Euakce usa of tJiu praycm and offerings in the style of the Rtiingou 
Boct as handed down by tho AeboiyaB and GomMhl ^ pocuUar to it. 
This is a Way of wivArds and chntitoTu of spells, and is of no importance 
in tlie Way nf the Gods. These wizards and BpoU-chants^ are pereoits 
In the aervice of the gods aud spiritB^ and cons&qucntly litoeasaiy 
to tlio uatiom Himec we find tlm m Uie Chow ffitnal thertr w w, 
aniougat the ofEciiiJji of the spring season^ the C^rund 8poll-cliMU?rj 
the I^esaer ^peU-diULntem, the J^ourniug SpoJl-cliBiitervp the Damoin 
SpcLIshunters and tlief^poEi-chanters of curses; the Director of mzardAi 
^visards and witebeSi All these officials w'Oie charged with the (wrrriw 
of the gods and i^pIritB ns their tqain duty* Each of them hod his 
assigned part in thn sacrifices offered in the ancestral temple of the 
Emperor, in tiiose offered in tbu fiefs nf the nobles, and tlio lead important 
sacrificeB, us also rni other gTi:at occamnns of state c^cremonlaL. This 
whole elasH of functiotiarm wem concerned wholly and fioldy witlj llie 

" PTpmU who light a fli® ud then offer up puij^n whilat it li hurtling. 
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thfi gcwiji and apiiHtii, and thn pflrformftdoe q| flio BacrifiCw 
and invfKuitinnA {or apr^Ha),. and ththir 'waj nr method was Jiandcd 
dawTk am a Rpeciuil tradition iii ilinh- familiofl. What atylit of 
Horvioo it VPBH that iJio and apt-U-aajera of the Cbowa^ piactifled 

oadnut now be Aseoitaiacd ; but w© may bu a^rtaJu that it waa 

ujot VOJT differont in its main fast urea from tbo stylo pmotiavd by 
the AeliBiyn«, fortune-teJIorfl, ahrina-knepen!, god-mssters, Hib 3 '|a and 

^ of thn present day^ In so far as old timea wero unlike the 
prment Hay, and nur cauniiy hi widelj” ecpsmtcd from tha strange 
eountry (China}, there will duubtless bo found dJvornties of namea 
and meanings. But the aetual performancne will not bo eo very dis- 
arnillar after all; for human nature and the piineiplea of things are 
the aamo in all ages- 

This Way of iHircumru and pmyer-chantors, so diJIcrent Iroiu thu 
Way of the ■u^mtluman, must scorn to the latter a cMldish performanee, 
uTi outlandiab or oven Judicrgui^ proceeding; but as it does no harm 
to the etatOt the ango emperors and enlightened fcinga of old did not 
mterfoTe alth it* Ae H v>'am for tho serrico of the go^, tlipy aaid. Wo 
shall leavo it to them; and ro they made use of it and included its 
professionala in the official hierarchy. In latvr agc4i ahen it went so 
far as to make aauHhcL:^! victims of incn, they put it under eontmL 
Of coujve Dolbing of the kind was allou-ed fn the time of the fonner 
kings. Swing; tlieu, that soreerers and prayor-nliant™ have a lipeckl 
Way of their own, apart from the Way of ordinaiy peoplu, whaL use 
would it be for ordinary people to learn thha pcKsullar Way t Men 
nowadays who study Shuito raiMr a god^aitar lusidc a dirty housoi 
aud, dressed up in dirty ganuentti, dirty oUenngSt worshipping 

the gods early and iutu in the style of the aoiwroift and pmyCT-ehantora, 
beiittLing and pcstoring the gods and spirits; until at last some of 
these dcvoUcd gO mtui. Whot the present day f^hintaiHta call the 
‘ Spirit-iight" is the Ituddhistie Xyoraj (i. c. Tathagata). 'Whal they 
eoU lliC ^ SpIHt'liglit of the h^^art ^ is the Buddhistic heart-Aniida, 
tho Nyowi {TothagataJ of origiDal perception. Their "root-cOuntiy* 
or * battom'eouatry ' is simply thu Htate of alter death. Their inner 
and Outer purideatinn, their puxifyiug of tho six roots and so forthi 
is jacrely th* Huddliiatic way of ciiiiiinAtmg tho troubled mind and 
aaeking Boddhi (enlighUiiiuieiit), In particular, the purifying of tho 
ail roots, mentioned ixi the (the Sutra of the Lotus of the 

Good Law), has aunply been i^tolen by the Shmtoists and set up «s 
a part, of their doetrinen Altogether the Shintoist^ of to-day, whether 
they be of the or the aohools, aio based on Buddhiamp 

from whicli ttjey haTw flcleeted what suited them; and though outwardly 

^ Buitdhiet dcvoUM;a who cmnnsily repair to a mauntoia ta fivr thopuelTH 
Up to ptayL^r aud rohgieiii cjterolM^-^uly from tlua nnd ^mdai kcIjl 
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thoy flro oppo^ to Buddltiam^ In reality tkey are both of tho nanio 
kidtivy. 

Thcsre h no mention in tlio ancient rewTidii nor in the anelunt pripnkr 
\k-htiBg& of what nowadayn la called Shinto, becamie theru yrm noLhing 
of the sort in axiiitanoe^ From thlaynu wlU undenLand that in tbu liinu 
of Shotnlni TaiAhi thn Way of thf^ t^oda had not cooio into being. Am 
I hapo a&id above, the phrase, Way of tlie OodM, occun} in the CVjotc FiA 
(Book of Changes), ineaning one of its subjects lududed in the Wny 
of the Sages; yet the notion that Lhu Way of the Oods means the Way 
of wizards and pmyor-vbantvra widely ontortaioed at the proscjit 
day* and many, from the highest in the land to the loweat ranks of 
the people, are taking to the study of it with gusto. This is a great 
miaapprelinrksion ; a downright faUoey. The Way of wizardu and 
praysr^hontera is eoneemed exclusively •with, the services of tho lu^ods 
and spirits, and has no connexion with seli-diSdplinc, tbo rcgolatioli 
of the family, the govcmmciit of the country, or the adniinhitfation 
of the empiric. Cbnseijucntly, eveiy one outside of the ranks of the 
wizards and prayer-chan tore can ueU afford ta reoiaiD in ignofanee 
of it, without the smallest disadvantage. It is not a study tit for 
soholorsi and gentlemej:i to pursue. 

In the Central Culture State (China), towards the close of the Chow* 
dynasty^ the Way (or B3^ein) of Meh Ti had great vogue and wak 
considered as on a par with that of ConfuciuR; inaomueh that the two 
n&meR were bracketed together^ * Kung^Mebf* tbeir followers, the 
literates and Mehists, being dvols, Afeb^a syKtem Bubseqiieotly fall 
into diKay; and under the Han dyiuisty the Hwang-Lao Way rose 
into prominence. Tbls was the sysLcm of Iau-Iskc (Tauisiu) ; but 
in order to add dignity to it, the Yellow Emperor, Ti, was 

claimed as lU founder^ and ao tbo two nutueii Hwaiig-Cn) and Lao- 
(tezo) wore joined togetlirr, From the tnaoof tbe oastora Haa dynasty 
(a. B, 2^^2:20} Buddhism entered the Central Culture iStataond beoapnv 
aidcl}^ disjsemtnatsd. Hence it happened that subeequent to that 
era, the Ways of Sbaka (BuddhaJ and of lAO-taze iivero put in lino 
^vith the Way of Confucius, and tho phrase(i.e^Confuoian- 
ists, Buddhists, and Taoists) oan^n Into use. The giving of the name 
^ Way' (Tao] to Lao-taze^s is because hia teaching was on 

the subject of Tao {Way). Theoft am what am known os the San-Kia^ 

(i. e. Threo doctriuca or moral syatems). In our country the doctrinB 
of the Way {Taoisra) has bad no vogue* The recent vogue of Shinto 
is due to the notion that it is uur couutry^e system ; peopio not bemg 
aware that this tradition of and praycr'cbantore is aa extremely 

inflignidcant sort of Way. Tlio notion that^ Cortfucianieni bdng the 
Wiay of China and Buddhism being the Way of India, that ol the 
gods is the Way of Japan, and that, thcao three being like the tlire& 
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legs of a tripod and of equal worth, no one of them ought to be dis¬ 
carded, is, I consider, a misconception much to be regretted. 

......... 

A few words of comment on Dazai’s estimate of Shinto may be 
oflFered. First of all, be it noted that it is in substantial agreement 
with the conclusions of European savants ; the meagre and primitive 
elements of Shinto hardly deserve to be called a religion, certainly 
not a system of religion. Secondly, Dazai’s method of inquiry is, 
in substance, that of modem savants, the method of comparison. 
But how scanty were Dazai’s materials as compared with those now 
open to inquirers. The only country besides his own with whose 
history, manners, and ideas he was acquainted was China; and in 
resorting to the Ritual of the Chow dynasty for a parallel with Japan’s 
religious phenomena he went to the right place. The religious evolu¬ 
tion of the Japanese people in the sixth and seventh centuries of our 
era was at the same stage as that of China as depicted in the Chow 
ritual some eighteen centuries earlier. In both cases religion then 
consisted of two elements, ceremonies and magic. The ministers of 
religion were T^izards and etches and chanters of spells. That there 
was any element of moral teaching combined "with these ideas was 
the false pretension which evoked Dazai’s crushing refutation. 
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LES ANCIENS RITUELS DU SHINTO 

consid6r6s comme formules magiques 

Par MICHEL REVON 

Lorsqu’on 6 tudie le Shinto k la lumi^re de la science comparative, 
on y pent remarquer un trds grand nombre de points oii, sous la 
religion, transparait I’antique magie. Dans un ouvrage recent, j’ai 
releve, 9 ^ et Ik, les traces magiques qu’offre la Mythologie japonaise,' 
et je me propose d’^tudier la question d’une mam^re syst^matique 
dA.nfl un autre volume, relatif au Culte, c’est-&-dire au domaine pratique 
oH cette magie se manifesto le mieux k I’observateur. Pour I’instant, 
mon dessein est seulement de montrer, par un rapide coup d’ceil sur 
les Rituels, que ces vieux documents sont, avant tout, des formules 
oii magie et religion se confondent, mais oil I’esprit magique domine 
encore le sentiment religieux. 

* V. Le Shinioisme, Paris, 1907, t. i« Index, s. v. ‘ Magie *. 


IflO //. Religion.^ qf China and Japan 

Bicti (l^^loiuuiiit ce carftcteru primitif dea RitueL^r puur i|ul cog- 
nidure Juuf autit^uit^. Eu cllelp A'Od upparoxbUMJiit pour Ja pr«iui^n3 
foie (Jftiw J& Eng(9^9ki (* R^lw do I'^ro Eiigi®27 do Jiotru 6re, 
000 tcxto« n\n fureut pm luoliiOp on gou^ralp d'uuu compo^itioa oraLo, 
momo d'luio r^lAotloii Norite lion plm tocuJfo^. Co laoat 
dtfo formiitets aroludciiiog^ dont los lottK-^j du x» sl^k- no oompronniciit 
paa toujoura Jo nonj, ct dont la fonuct aws doutoi datia nombnoi 

do OAA, d^ Jo vn*^ ni^le, laiuo mooz entrovoir la JoiittaLUo origiao 
dftfl td^ qn\ fin caoBtitudront lo fond. Si done los japonaiji, 

recnoilliB &u vm« lutele MuJomoat ckiin Ian plua anoiefU! ^rita qui 
nuliu miont abuildual ca vieux i^oita intorvi-mt kulu costm 

1b ituigio, k plus Turto roisou duvra-t-eilo sa rvtruunsr diimf leu Rituoia, 
e'c4t-£L-diro dafi$ doa toxte^ autorioiirt^p gnrd4a aroo oom par rcuprU 
con^rvatotir du aaoordooo ot maUitoumi d^BUtarii pirn ridolouioni 
qu*on AttAohait, oomme noxia I'aUoiia voir, unu vortu bi^oUIo k lour 
tfinour. 

1> mot nori£& iifg qui d^iisQo oos dociimouiOp no pout 
gudre DouB flfirrir k Ias oarart^rlBAr, Nori aljpiiGo " dm ' { to i*t 
ubticujp mBJgr^ toiua Jon fifTortfi dea pJiiJotofptoa indiri^nos i imb 
coimxio narito no paralt Atm quo lo premier AJ^mont du Oojupwu wsn'to- 
(#£ frAquont dan# loa ojioioua Loxtey^ ot Ju mat 

hHo (gota par adoucijwmoiitJ aOroiiiout * parolee," on volt 

quo le HflnE de f'nxpra^BioA Oflt oolui de ‘ FOrolco prouoiioAea.' 1^ 
ohoix do oo jiQm donnA aux Rituolfi zuontro ddji qn'oiL f»ciiyait 
aocurder plus d'intArAt aux mota quj Icy compotwiit qu'aux idkm 
qu'iLi pouveat cuatfiziir, ' FatoIm pmnofledos " a"AppIique moms bion 
It uoo prion) qu*4 unu fonnuJe magiquo, Maifl pour ALabiiTp contre 
rcrploioB BCC0pt4i juaqu'i co jour* quo lofl llitucle no aont paa do 
flicapjes prieroa^ iL faut observer eo qui m trouve Ooue cotto Etiquette 
*1 vague do iwrito, vArilier ui cee toxtea do oonatittiont pao plutdt dea 
formuloo dont la recitation produit un offot direct sur la voluDt4 doe 
dioux. dont loo pbrayes cjuiciioeoB doivont Atro pronoDc6ca aaua ermur^ 
dozit Jo T5Je pout AO OOQ^ Liner avtie d'Butrea prooAdAfl oiagiquos. CToat 
oe quo nouA aJIoua oxamuior on feulUntiLnt Im 27 Kituels quo uuua 
a oonaerrAa le Engt^hiki, 

Le RitueJ no, i no MatffuH} Atait prononc# ebaque uiiiiAe, 

Bd moment dea BemaiHefi, en vuo d'ubtemr uuio bonno moiflAon. Le 
A'u^toni] (C^ ' rniiiiBtro InturjiiediBim "j qni lo ouiumB 

fopreoeDtBnt aaeordotaJ de I'cmpereur^ a^BdmBasait aui dieux en cof 
tormoA ! * Jo dieWflp en prAoc'nco dea aoureraina dieux de lu Moiafitia : 

Si ley diotii Msaverajna veuleut donuer en Apia longe do Jiuit lurgeuni 
do malu ct en ^pia aboudante la moisson tardive qd'Ile Bceordorujit, 
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itt ult^is^u t 4 nliv't- prgdiiitd fai^&nt ci^goutfcef J^^ume dea bras 

ct i'U r6uiU38aut la boua initTA \bs uuiatfcs oppuflccu^ ja coiublurui 
dp louADgeti an dreddMt tna pr^niicu:* ua un miUicr d'apiti, pp maintos 
aantoinen ^bvant Imiit ka aoiyuiutti doe jarroa sak^). 

diiTp<MAiit an TAJigis Im viEsziUod doa jarxo*,. Jjo lour pffrirai ees prtmsceaj 
an jus at an ^pi/ Suit imo enimi^ration d’ftutras otfrAndoK, ponni 
iMqufilJeA nous nuiiarquoue ua ftbeval blnna, un pnra blann at un coq 
blajic. Or, ks Kn^t^hui, de I'nn S07i nnuB f&it oniuuiitrL^ 
l^undiiLrii du CP d>6tiLil: na Kaznir *' lo dlou dc Tnugiutp 

Muiadoa,^ aynat jet6 oit Danlcdlctian kut laa riziurcar Ic4 dcvinB obtincat&t 
aapandATkt da Lni, p&r Iq dpii do oios lEuamaa nniruA'Ux hliuicsp 1 b aecret 
il'un proc^Li maylquu qui letir pemiit da sa-uyar la r^nltB coiuprumiiiv. 
Sutm ritual rupoao done Eur une hlstoim da magiti; nt dotaila 

aacprv, quJ rcparaztront plua nntteiDent diuiii certains doa rituak 
yiiivaul^, m rattachant d^jli k cc memu urdre d^idecs^ Tont aft qu* 
jo vpiijL rctanff da ca pramiar textaj oWfc lu caructcra oonditipnnel dm 
uSnuidea qui doivent obtanir Ja i^ultat d^ire. ha inflinfi prMaution 
ao retrouvft d^aillaurs^ danu lau mumca tarnaaa^ vara la fin dfi nuliA 
documant, ofi rnfficiant Luvuqua las dioui qni pr^aidant au dapaft 
daa aaux dnnt va d^pandiP I'lrrigatiPn- Jiln aomme, ce ritual cist bleu 
motna ima priarc qu'im oontrat, ime oonvantiDD p<^jtive ok lus dioujc 
ra^oivent d'bvtijaca la i^muneratipn promiBe cn ^hatigc dca flcrvicea 
quW attend d'eiiac* at sa trouyimt aluBi ruPniLciucnt coutraints da Im 
rendra. Pans un bymna TT^que, quJ accompagnait laa litfla oLagiquau 
employes an vuo d^un haureui voyage d’nffairca, Indra e«t invoqu^ 
eii quaUt^ da ‘ commer^ant^* * eauB douto/ dit Victor Hanry,^ ^porcc 
qu'ii vend ms faveura aux gana pkux an Change do Ifiiini oblationan* 
C’^eet osACtemont rattiiude quu noa vioux Japonak prctetil k ktira 
dwU 3 C dAiifl k Bitud dua acmmllea, et nntna voyonii ainsi, dcs k dAhnt 
da notre racuEiJf qualJc Sera la natura fomilicre dcs relations f^ntro 
cm dienx trop buuiaiua et le« magicknn aacErdwtaux qui vont exploiter 
Ifiur puuis&i]Ea utiJe* 

Ijo Riiiiel no, li (K^ug^i Matjmrii cal bien moins nnolen qua lo 
prw^ent (U fic date qua du niilJuu du ajfele), at par suite il nc 
preaente paa lu int^rot au point de vue qai nous occupi?. On 

pout rcuiArqUier aftpendfiiTifc qua, dcB quatra dieux adon^ all teinplo 
da Kflauga, Jea deux promiert, Take mikA-dxudii at Futsu-nusbi, 
otaiEUt tepr^^nWfl par dea uabies magiquoi, taudia quo les deux 
damters, Koyan^ et sa femme, noua rappolknt la futueuflu iklipflc on 
fra dieu, par »ea ' pukaatitea pamlea ritudlctf,’ contribua au rutour 
dc la d^paao du SdcLL La lexte, d^aiUcum. implique encuwi, bieu 
qua Boux unu forme plua difturdte, I'idi&e dn lien nikiftssaire qui doit 
unir lea odraudua AUX iicrvieea rciuitis ; Car c'wt ' oq consuijuefflco * 

^ La cStfOi f/fide owfiyhi!* p. 112; n. 3. 


1(!8 //. (if China and Japan 

d(i c6!i ofifraades cju’ou dumiuide but di«iix dfi prat^gor lu souverain 

HA coiir. 

La RitnaJ no. iu {Hirtmt Oha-inti no S/altufij s'diircaao b Id dwHiia 
dc Lb \oTimtu», uiio tk'a figures loaftreHuvi du pJuB imcrjon SliiiiUi; 
par maUiaur, It totto aotacl lit' paratt fit™ ijti'iin romoaiooiuiilr du 
AOrito primitif, qut Anrait etfi perdu. II nniui nilfirA de oo(«r iju'ki 
cnt'ure, lesi dd^lna de la dfitsK font avua otla un manjhfi : tout cu lui 
oppijrlaiit divflrwfl offrandw, ib lui ed prometttnt d’ftutre* poor lo 
CM oii la uioiiHoii Rcrait trfia abondanto ; bref, ih la sfiduiflent par 
Tappiit d’uiio primn. Kn mcme tcuips, iln damondont aux djcux 
dpfl ratdns d’envoyer avec modfiration lea eaui aficcataircji 4 rirrigatjon 
dea formea impfirialcfl, on Jua aMurant q«e, a'U® rudipliaaent bicn cetto 
fonotim, tous lea intfitcstica, depnin lea prinMa ct ku bauta ionotion- 
nairpH jiuijd’aiix derniers scmteuia dn rexploitation. vicodront Jeur 
apportcr, an eertAiii jour, dca niDntaguoK d'offrandca, ‘ eu pIoogEant 
la raciiiR du ocD 4 la mnnifirc deft cDrainiano.’ 

Un toxte plus IntfirMBAdt cat lo Ritual no. iv (2*ai«(fti mi Sau no 
Kami no itatstirll, dooumotit trea Aiicicn qn| nous raconto sa prupra 
originc’ IcgoodaiFe. Durant pliiniouia aua^. dc* dieux ioooiuua out 
gacbfi toutca loa rficoltea* Trf* dorjns ji’out pu drfeouvrir quda aodt 
ce* dlcux. Alore la aouTaruin Inl-mfimo ' daigno Im oon jurer.' ct ila 
w* dfivoUent & lui daua un rfivo, Oo ao«t ‘I’auguBt* Mlipr du Ciel 
et r»ugiiflto filler dll Paj-b’, loa di’eux dcs Vonta ijui fioutietuiout 
I’ordra dti moadc. Ik rficlament oerteinca oUrwidM, la fondutioa 
d'un tcmplo 4 TaUiuta, unn liturgio; tuoyemunt quol, ila ‘fcroiit 
jAUrir Ipfl choaea produit™ par 1* grand et aupiate Pouple do la rfigiuti 
rjui eat iioiiJi le oJd, dopuis) lea ciuij Mjificea do CfirisJes juiqu’i la mounliu 
rouJUe do legume,* loi, ce sont lea dioui qui ptuunt leuni coudxtions. 
On a'enipriRfiHo do ie* rotuplir, * Kana non omctlrii.' IVtais il acmblu 
quo lo irauvcnir dm oalamitfis paaafiea aJt laisefi quelquo mfifiance 
ear, on uiouia tempo qu’oo fail lea olfmndea pi^utea, on armoneJ 
oncorc do futura cadeaiit, pour rautocino : aj d’iui-li, 1m dfeux u’ont 
paa envoyfi * |«t innuraia vebta et la violonoo des eaux maia • bfini 
ot fait iniirir' In raaiHson, on leur en accoidora los pnimicBs. Cfe acm 
lour potjto comjnifHrJon, 

^ Kitoclanod. v et rt peuveat utra n^Hgfio.euraiaoadfi fobsouritfi 
qui lo8 entounr. On no aalt mfiiAf) pas on TKoiiEWur do quola dieux 
ik furent fitoblifl 4 rurigrae, et Jeur teito mt trop ^jauvre pour qu'on 
on tire quelquo ohow, Le iTituelno. viJ fJfinadiBW no rjaKnnini no 
Jfaktiri) no roujt arrfiU'ni paa darantage, moJgrfi sa hauto antiquite, 
car jJ ost pnMKpie idputiqua au Ritoei no. i. 

ArHvnDB donn au Kltuel no, viit, Ohiftonit-HfiffnAi, e.-i-d. ' fnrte- 
bonJicur du Grand Palais.' Cn titn* metue ucius ialsje dfiji presaontir 
le caiActorG magiquo du duvnmont, En offet, nous trouvdua d'abont 
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ce Rituel dans son propre toxte, par les mots ama tsu husushi 

ihahugoio ^ ^ qui signifient, selon moi: ‘ les celestes 
paroles magiques protectrices.* H 8*agit d’une formule dont la recita¬ 
tion doit eloigner toute calamite du Palais, comme ferait une amulette; 
et ce qui le montre bien, c’est rimi>ortance attribuee k la regularite 
parfaite des mots prononces: car, dans un autre passage, on prie 
certains dieux ‘Correcteurs’ {Naho, Jj^) de redresser toutes les omis¬ 
sions qu’ils auraient pu voir ou entendre dans les rites ou les paroles 
de la ceremonie. Cette ceremonie elle-meme nous eclaire pleinement 
sur le caractere magique du rituel qui en faisait partie. Nous en 
avons la description dans le Ot-shiki, au milieu du ix« siecle (v. Sir 
Ernest Satow, Trans, of the Asiat. Soc. of Japan, voL ix. part ii, 
p. 192 seq.). Un cortege sacerdotal, oil Ton distingue surtout les 
Nakatomi, les Imibe (pr^tres abstinents, ^ p (f) et les vestales, 
parcourt le Palais en tons sens ; et en divers endroits, depuis la grande 
salle d’audience jusqu’^ la chambre de bains, jusqu’au priv^ merae 
de I’empereur, les vestales font des aspersions de riz et de sak6, tandis 
que les Imibe suspendent des pierres pr^ieuses aux quatre angles 
des pieces visitees. Nous observons ici, d’abord, une application de 
la coutume, appel^e sammai, qui consistait k r^pandre du riz pour 
ecarter les mauvais esprits. Quelle que soit la raison de cette cou¬ 
tume (simple appat jet4 aux demons, ou, comme le suppose M. Aston, 
Shinto, p. 190, emploi symbolique de grains dont la forme repr^sente 
un des aspects de la puissance g4n4ratrice, de la force vitale qui combat 
les maladies et la mort), en tout cas le rite en question 6tait trds 
pratique dans la magie japonaise. On eparpillait du riz k Tint^rieur 
de la hutte ou une femme allait accoucher; dans la divination aux 
carrefours (tsuji-ura), on marquait parfois sur le chemin une limite, 
ou Ton parsemait ^galement du riz, pour ^couter ensuite comme un 
oracle les paroles du premier passant qui traversait cette ligne ensor- 
celee ; et une vieille 16gende nous conte comment, lorsque le Fils des 
dieux descendit du ciel sur le mont Takachiho, des grams de riz furent 
lances k la vol^e dans les airs pour disperser les t^n^bres du ciel. Meme 
emploi magique des joyaux pour combattre les mauvaises influences. 
A travers toute la mythologie japonaise on voit ^tinceler des joyaux, 
dont certains sont des talismans : joyaux que les dieux suspendirent, 
lors de F^clipse, aux plus hautes branches de la cl6y^re sacr^e, et 
dont r^lat devait rappeler le soleil; joyaux qui, dans un autre r6cit 
fameux, permettent de faire monter ou descendre k volont^ les flots 
de la mer; joyaux qui visent meme k ressusciter les morts, comme 
nous le verrons plus loin. On s’explique done tr^ bien le role magique 
de ces joyaux rouges qui, promen^s dans les appartements imp^riaux, 
font reculer partout devant leur clart4 les obscures menaces de Fin- 
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%'iHible. L*n autre point k n^jzumjucrr c^eat quop d'flpn^ noiw 

(iLwriptiaop Jm Zmibo r^itont lu fituuJ *k voix bamo/ Lia Hornlom 
iHjI^'u^iena auftai diflaifniit h\m pmtea aur UJi ton haa et ckajitantn 
poai'^lrc niL^niti aiffiant, anaJo^uo 4 la vuix ai 01 iuit 4 : ot chucshot- 
qu^iLj attrihuaient A Ioults dicui ^ au Jiipon lu^miv danM La 
dlvinAticn par La li&rpo uao pratiqui^ de roO^i&ot 

ccowwtflit eft UD flifHflnient eompliqniv Au dvjiigur»ut, loute cetta 
atmo^pLOre inagiqae rpii envoJoppo notre rituvl a^occurde bipo a vac 
son textc lui-inomc. On j pr^lae d'aboixl ice riu^ prgpitJatuii^ qun 
le« Imlhe out accompLiki on abattant 1 m arbrea doatUik^ h la iroaitruction 
dft paLum. Pftifl, on fappcllo dea sK^uvenjra mytliiqurtA qiu aBstir^ot 
d^BvancB IVfiicacLt^' de la fornjiiiu: rdcit4». On dflirianda aux 

dieux pmtoctenni du Pidais d'en Sartor dironH« calanult^, dont 
plinueuiVp coomii!; I* moreiirc dee sorpentif ou Jes sonilfuroe d^oiae&u 
tombant par 1b trou 4 funi^o du toit, conatituBiit doa * o#enAM ^ 
ritncUcs. EftiiDj c!r m^m& qu'on Invoquo ka dJoux Comuteuni potir 
toute omission poHsiblop on meisto siir ec fail quu loa ^ LoDombrabLaa 
cordons do graifta portB-boahen r * ont fabriqinkf par lea joAilliera 
*tn pronaiit griuid fwin d'ivitPF tonto pollution ot d^obeemir 
iLDD pmpfoi:^ poriaito/ Tons cm eempulea n^iftdiquuat-iiki pua ossex 
i'importanct^ magiquo qu^ou attachait h ohooun dcs ritca tiu la c^rii- 
tnozue, comma aux moindrey parolfia dn rincantution t 
Ld Kitunl no. ix (MUeado Malsuri^ dM Sublimed Portoe^}, oat 
consacr^ aux dleux quj gaident iWti^ du Palaia. On ptoclaniD 
Ityrs ^augiiiitM noma ^ parce quila aai'ftnt expulscr lea mauvaiiMa* 
inSufincea dos dieux * tortua * Hurviiiller diviDfuniinE 

lea xUAeu at wnupa do b juum^. Cfl aont, pour aitiai dire, dea con- 
eiergcH magiqueSp et Jinir comotAm eulfit A inuiitror la nature 

du ftaritn, tp^ courts qu| Juur pst adreaii^, 

Hatona-noua d>n vonir au Jtilnrl nn, x, qtif d'uiu? tout aiitro 
importance. C^aat HitUi-l du la Cranda hiriflcration (Oho^h^rahi, 
^ IF$»- Lo earaot^^ro luagiquo dn ce texta eat si Evident quu M. Aaton. 
ijui di ^finiHR ait pourtont ley norito coin mo dca * priurus uinploie le 
FQDt- *fannulB^ pour lo d^i^orJ Cetto forinulo italt rik:it^ par 
le chef des Kfalcatomj^ 4 lu dn du 10 *“* et du 13^^ jQoiSi pour effac-cr 
toutea 1^ infractions, k la foiy moraJes ot rititeUea, que b puftple entiar 
avait pu conimB'ttre dans rmtervallo, JjO seul ohoix du ces dates 
oat d^jA aignlGcatjf ; Ja c^-monjo d*4t4 nous rappcHo ct-a luatmtigos 
qu'on pmtiquait autrBloia, Jo aoif do la Saint^eaTip dans (U vtTB pays 
d^Ltirope, ct la cdrif^mnnia do fin d’ann^ aurtnot TH^pond bion an bc^in 
de renouvoilemcnt qu^^prou-rent la plupart dea hommes A eette daCiz, 
et qui, ati JapoD, pmnd enotiro Ju forme pt^iilalro fVvn c-xorciamc 
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draiu&tiA^p ap^l^ ^utiuip du ' i^xpuision dca dcoiwp/ Orjuide 

PunSefttion fi^unporLait div'crr^ ril-es j mais oh montionnc louvant Id 
R itiiti oomihD a'd cuiiatitiMUt h Jtii M-til touto la co qiii 

pmiiTD bino Ur |)OUToir magiquo qu’na attribimlt aui paroled 

r^itifiB. Cfe ELtucI oommenee par dklarar nfttiinifiiit quo o^oat 
remperfriir qui MoiKhO puriHep fit lavflr' ^ 

fiaraJii-tanuihi L«fl offfliiBBH oonmiiEMiB : par du Toil voit 

quo Idb dioUX qili, Uh p^'<i \oui^ vutki otro appol^ ^ LGton'tiiir, 

juuoTit Oh r^Ut^ \m rdlo mf^rieur uu siou et ti^aAbwat^ pour aihBi 
dim, qati but boh otdro. Lt droit d'abfloliitioii qu'il oxbtcd oifui 
d^riirw de la aoiivorainot^ gfiw^ralo quft lui out ^ reapectueUdeiuoiit ’ 
confirm loe dicui c^IefitCA, aui orig^moa du k dymLi>tk\ comunc k 
rappoUo aussitot la auitc du toxtu. VioiiL alora r^uum-^ratfori d« 
crimes rituok* volonta.iroB ou noup qii'll o^ogit d'effat^r. On paut 
relevcr aur cott* liete au moirui duux jjifraotloiia qtJi int^rdsflont uokre 
aujot. L^una rat Id fait du * planter dea hagUDtt^H* {kushi-saaht, 
$ ^J) dah4 rixi^rftfl, probablomont avo* dua ln[rantettoiia> di> maoi^re 

h dx^BS&r alhfli d&a bomra mo^quea mit le ohamp dont ou m pr^Loud 
proprl6taim (c^eit rkilorpritation dn Nihon^t-Shitil Lkutm Uifnw- 
tioh seru Uumi ^ coduehIo k 

"faim dpfl aortikgoa/ soit d'^une luani^re g^nerabp sromino d^m 
biatolrsa d'eiivouitemcht quo nous trouvona d^Ji daiUM lo soit 

an particulior contro los bfltas dn Toiaiup m Ikn prffcm joindm cns 

pauaga ^ rexprestsiuii kcm<!n&^tofushi J^lp^tuorkaaiumaux/ 

qui Id prk:^o. En tout cm, k caract^m chinok umployii moutra 
qu^il do tiilLgio uoir* ; cl ckst pKMjrquui lu uorlto^ qul pourtant 
eat lui-j:uoiuo uu texto magique, n'b^to pud 4 Id cohdumner^ Notru 
Ritucl indique Drumito quo lo Gruud'Kakatoiui. lorsqno cea fautoa 
aout ooihnjiseSp doit pr^p^^r dWo certakfr mdui^to dcfl ion-ciifp duatm^ 
uaiia douto A fonmir imo BOrto do bdlui purilicfttoiro, pula r^lter * lea 
puksantoa parolea rituoUoa du celesta rituel ^ (ajjiu isu itonV<? w /tdo 
norikt^t ^ •)$. Jp£ ^ jpJt 13 #) ^ conmiuiiUtouM 

ifldigonea out longtomps cherub^ L quoUo myst^rioTMe mtjaniiition 
ppUTUit bion fAiro alluaioo cg pdB^ge» suno ^oir qp'il akppLiquwt tout 
Bimplomont k notra aorito lul-iuemc^ (7Mt le rituEl ^c^IuotVp^ quo bo 
dioni r^v^krmt b-haut k TAiicetm dofl empfliieurs, ct duat son 
dant taitr^ter les ‘ ]>uuaautoo parolia *: cipreBaiandtiitin^ A rappclar 
JoBtomont k vertu. Lotrinsique do ootto pr^iouflo formiile. Iioreqdkn 
id rfeitorrt ainaip ajoutu notre toxtoi^ ba dJeux du oiol et do k terro 
skpprooheroTiit pour Aqoubrp ut loutw lea offenaca dkpflraitrontp 
bAlay^eft, entrafjuaqu'a Tiiccaa par k d^ooao doa IcrroutBp avalfei 
par fa d^eiusa das tnurbUlonti uidrlhB^ i>ouM4ofl aux Enfera par le dieu 
dont Id Boyffln ohaBHct doTant lul touteo lea impurut^Sp ot lA, aaisiea 
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t^JiHii par line divinity ^utcrminc qui ks bojmirj^ pour jamiiis. 3laiii- 
festenient, ces divkut^ ne sont [|ue quatre rouagi-^ do la tnaoJiino qut* 
Fempertiuf fait uiolire eii braalo pur la min du GtAdd-Xakat^tnj, 
du magrcien qvd sait Ics motd eoimerM ainqnolft Jes dieux enx-idoinee 
ob^issent. Au d<Maonrant, pour plus de surety, on ^m^m un ohovAJ 
dont les oroQlos dress^es doivent tneiter om dieux k ^outor d'ure 
attentive, do memo quo Jos ocKja obanlantSi lo im AlJum^, 
tons Jm p™M^« mAgiquos dti mjtlie de I'lSolipse dovasent rappoler 
Jo Bolailp ou do m^me eneore quo, danji un autre rMit das vioiUoR 
ojiiiAles shinioTjitofl^^ on n'aviul; qii^i^ sifHor pour quo In vent so lovat. 

ElnflDj oidra ent docuid aux Umbo ( ^dnvifui'l do jotor k la riviere 

les ofi^wdos escpiatoirosj auxqunlloA uue sympathfe myat^rieuse unit 
leu aux'^memaa, qui dispariLltraiit uvea Pobjot auqael ils ont 

£t4 attaclids. Lc Kitucl sWbeve ainHi par im deraior traiL do cetto 
moglo qui Tu kufpiru tout cntkr. 

Lo Bituel no. xJ est utiu iuvucatiou que Icii saTanta ber^toirea dii 
YamatO> dosoeadmita dee letthis eor^ena quJ avaient intnxluiti au 
Japon Jeo Etudes obinol^, pronoii{^aio£it uvuat U cer^muuJe do Ih 
Craude ruridcatlon. Uu lea voit printer 4 rompenmr une ofEgiu 
bomaiue argenUe, qui devait Jouof io T&h do bouo eaiuaAlre vu 
^N^artant dn |ut Im calamity, ot un sabre doz^ our lequtd iJ soulSait 
avant qu^on PamportAtg danii lo mlmo dosoein d’SlOigner h la loiO, 
upr^i CO tramdert mngiquoH I™ fftiitoo oommiseo ot Jeur support- 
matii'rit.i. Co norito d^aiUoo;^, par uno exception unique dans notrc 
tKooil, eat tout4 fnit chijioMi^ do fond commo do forme, et C^cst pour- 
quoL liuus n'^ inmatcronB pas, 

Lcf BitucI UD. xiit un cnnlraira^ cflt un deo pitifl ancieiia noritO d'in^ 
epifAtinn japouaipie. Son titfo, ^Apaufcmcnt du 

Ftm/ mdiqne ssskik te but dc la fotntule* qui n'eat point d'huDorLT 
le dieu du'Ftan^^ maiH do Je barmir dti Fatfiie. Jjo texto rappcHo d'abord, 
eonmio dans le RitneJ no. x, U i^v^ladon Mieeto qui a ccuiI4 4 Vw- 
pereuj ks " puisaanteH paiolos * m vwrtu dosqueOca il est supi^Huur 
4 ce dieu. On ^voqun eiisuite lo crime atroeo do oet ^enfant au 
mauvals ooeur,' qui fit perir aa mkm on la bruJont lorsqii^ello lo mettuit 
an mondc. Fuis, un raconte eomm^t Isum amE elle'iueme, may- 
disoant co Cls qtn &v&li caub^ r& mort, remonta d*» £nfers pour 
enfonter la I>6e^ do TEau, la Gourde, la PUnto d« rivitJnsa ct la 
PriacesHc dcs muntBgne# d'afgUo J|1 ^J jj^). 

qnatro cbosoa divinca dunt eUo eniteigna aiissitfit TtiBage magique coativ 
rineqndie. Knfm, pour quo ce dieu m^hant ^dajgnc a^4tru pad 
terriblenient vif de emur cIhjih le Palais do raiigustc SouverAin,/ 
on le eomble d^odnuidca quJ acbivsront de le itMulre ct do lo doinpur^ 
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Ce norito, d’ailleurs, 6tait accoinpagn6 de rites qui consistaient surtout 
dans Tallumage d’un feu, aux quatre coins ext^rieurs de I’enceinte du 
Palais, avec I’appareil primitif (hi-kiri-usu) dont on pent voir un 
exemplaire au Mus6e de TUniversit^ d’Oxford. Les officiants, ici, 
etaient les Devins, ce qui confirmerait encore, s’il en etait besoin, le 
caractere magique de toute la c6r6monie. ^ 

Memo esprit general dans le Rituel no. xiii (Michi-ahe)^ dont I’objet 
6 tait pareillement d’employer certains dieux a en combattre d’autres. 
Ceux qu’on invoquait h. cette occasion Etaient trois dieux des Routes 
et des Carrefours, que leur caractere phallique faisait considerer comme 
‘ dieux pr6ventifs ’ (Sake no Kami) centre les 6pid6mies qu’envoient 
les demons. Le Rituel commence par rappeler, sans grand respect, 
a ces dieux protecteurs que leurs fonctions furent inaugur^ au Ciel 
meme, oil ils servirent d6j4 le Fils des dieux. II leur dicte ensuite 
ce qu’ils ont k faire : ‘ Toutes les fois que du Pays-racine, du Pays 
profond, peuvent surgir des etres sauvages et malveillants, n’ayez 
point de commerce ni de pourparlers avec eux, mais, s’ils vont en 
bas, veillez en bas, et s’ils vont en haut, veillez en haut, nous pro- 
tegeant contre la pollution par une garde de nuit et par une garde 
de jour.’ En r^ompense, on leur presente des offrandes, dont on les 
prie de jouir tout en defendant les grands chemins ‘ comme im multiple 
assemblage de rochers.’ Et pour finir, le c616brant insiste une fois 
de plus sur les ‘ puissantes paroles ’ de sa formule. 

Le Rituel no. xiv 6tait destine k VOho-nihCj la plus solennelle des 
fetes du Shinto. Comme tons les primitifs, les anciens Japonais 
^prouvaient une vive r6pugnance k gouter les premices de la moisson 
sans des rites pr^liminaires, qui avaient, selon moi, un but propitia- 
toire envers I’Esprit du riz (Uga no Mi-tama). C’^tait seulement 
apr^ avoir accompli la c6r6monie appelee Nihi-name (‘Nouvelle 
gustation ’) qu’on se d^idait k manger le nouveau riz de Fannie. 
VOho-nihe (‘Grande Offrande de nourriture’) ^tait une NihUname 
plus importante, c616br6e quelque temps apr^ I’av^nement des 
empereurs, et qui constituait pour eux une sorte de couronnement 
reli^eux. Cette c^r^monie, fort compliqu6e, comportait une longue 
s^rie de pr^paratifs ok la magie tenait une large place, de meme que 
dans la partie essentielle de la fete, ok I’empereur en personne, entour6 
des dames d’honneur qui r6p4taient une formule myst^rieuse, prenait 
part au repas qu’il venait d’offrir aux dieux ; mais le Rituel lui-meme, 
assez banal, ne contient rien de particulier, et le seul point int^ressant 
k constater, c’est qu’il baigne, comme toujours, dans une atmosphere 
magique. 

* Pour plus de details, v. mon 6tade sur Le Rituel du Feu dans Vancien Shinto^ 
Leyde, 1908, et cf. Goblet d’Alviella, Histoire religieuse du Feu, Verviere, 1887^ 
p. 23 eeq. et pass. 
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Un autn? iiunUi dont J'iinportftnce n'flpparait gvi^To ii k mn\e lei^luiv 
da WitMj luuia dml Ja vkluuf magiqiafl bo qu*Mi Jo n;- 

pkvu diuij uiiliou pHyuhciIofiiqtio,, o'eist Jo JlitueJ no, 3fv. Son 
titro, 3/]-J^nui Jthidsuniiiru. 3^}> kldiqua qu^iJ 

H^agit d'apaiHori do dfi fixer *“ Lkiagiute Eapritt* oVjtt'&'dLro 

Teiprit de romp&mur^ Q^io v& dduh appmndiu \e Uixto m^iiifl ? 
Apn\H le mppoJ nbligatoirn da dmii divin Hur l&t^uoi Ja dynaatie fonde 
sa nnuvf^rainnt^p aprM i^^^num^ratinii dea nfiraadea liAbitnefiofl, U 
defnandft aux dioux do procDT^r un Inng r^ne florisaant au luuveraiu 
etp vn parti^uliort do *da>%nor !c fair? revtiT paiaibkinont diuia 
domeuro, depuia w 13™*^' iaoi$ jnaqnku mob h venir " (Iw 
jvi ^Ofi kit^ru $Aihii$u Ai il^ru jiuid^ nt, ta^itakeku 

ohoAhi-i^iiora ni oh^hi-moiOAhim^-iaimhe). On pourrait &tre t^nt^ de 
™r ini k cralntn quo le ‘ dion iiWMimd * n^ quitte Jo palnta oii aa pr6- 
jranen, entouryb do* tabnua quo Von nonnaTt, AMiire k pitJ«p6iit^ du 
people ; jj aainhla hien nnpondant quo en * faim renter * oignifio Aimple- 
ment * faire vivno/ et dfe lora^ on dmnno k lien qni unit ce vcoii 
atl titru du docuinent. IJ a^agit de mamternir dona non oorpit r&mn 
itnp^riaJep de Ju rappeler nu boBoin si elle panuHAAit voaloir H^on 
^ohappcTp bref do retloUveJer magiquement Ja force vitalo du aouvemin 
et de proJongor Ahnd oxbtericc. Cost le bodh d'une c^r^monje 
qoi $0 rotrouvQ CgoiomoriL cu GbinCp quo uuua Tojona montiDimw au 
Japon dC« le vm sidek/ ct qu'on y eonnait aujourd'hui oucare 
tfoua Ju JiQiD de (7Ajn£mm7 («* EH «)• Lo passage du Nihon^i 
80 rapporte an rnoio do Tan 6S5p et oW en Ofiot au luoitt 
qne notm fete ^tajt dana le ^notuaire dca pnjtree do k oour. 

la glooc idnntifie nntto ffite aveo uno antique cfi^monk) appokfr 
^i^iama fvruJiiki, ^eecouemont dos auguBte^ joyaujc/ qui nous 
leploDge on pkinn nuigie, 14 ^ K^ujiki nous dit^ on elFoti, quku inouieiit 
0^ In docaae du fioleil donna J'invostlttire 4 J^ancetro doa oirip^nmra, 
elk lui molt dix prkieux tr^ra ;" un niiroir de Ja pkino inur, un 
minoir du dvagOp un sabne do hint lai^ours de main, un joyau de 
nafaaanc^i un [uynu de retonr de Ja mort^ un joyau do pctfoctiun, uii 
jeyAU do reovoi (doa fnfiDenoee mau^^nbes) our la rente (par efi oUes 
sent ve£itie?i)p uno dokiirpe k «eq»ente> une ^liarpo k guepeSp et uae 
icharpo cUceoa diverse®/ E||e ajouta: * En e&o de moJadiCp rC-ci U> k 
ees dix tr^sor$ Jos mala: N^i, /«, (tsUf mu, y^, kokono, tan, 

et secouo-loB (anemaJop^). Si tu fflia ainai, lea morlB re- 

viondmnt Hilromont 4 Ja vie/ Lea nhjetfl qu/i^num^TiP la du SeJoil 
annt dftR talbnuuio dont plu^ieura uitcirvinniiont dans k phis onoioiine 
mytlioJc^gif?. japonaian * qtiant k l^inciantation, Mn ropr^nte ainipk- 
miint U H^rip dc« nf>mbres^ do uu 4 d^x^ eo qui montre bieu oa fojw 
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intritifi^uo ct dii scm dm motn. Noufl s^vorift d'aatre 

[Wirt mjtt* incjA^ jaciuitiitJoiiL r^it4o A nntm ffit# p*r Iff# 

jeijni!fl vt^T^ luwirdotAJff# (Mi kamu^h)) qui ex^utaient lik 
sacr^, k I'lEnilfttinn do La cUn«o cl''U2:tiitio daua h mytbo 6& TEclipH, 
tmiiiLii iju*un NjikAtomi aouxit doa QUi ouuilfctfteinriit devBifliii 
rtrleiiir Time inipAnalf^, fsfc qu'il nnforftmit dana im nL^lpiunt cJoe. 
Ai-jir bctwiii di! mppLdcr ici \m cDuc^ptiaa^ pdittitivca imt k imltirc 
dy Tuuj^y^ nut luu pnniM^ qui penonttf^T^t do In romcnor a sou 
^orps Jgr&qu^c^Uo auf lea ntyuda qu^oiDplniniit itlons lei $or?iora, 

on tn^me tomps qtio sitr lea UlL^qu# qui, d^uac uiBuiera gf^n^ralo, toudent 
k prot%cr Ja vie du ^hef diviiiT ot. n'ootdJ paa bicD cUir que notre 
liLuelp ui TB^G dana la fgrmep oat nottomont loa^qiio par lui idAea 
qui (Til yoaalituytii le fond aertain ? 

Lu 4 Klt’Uek xvi A xilw ni^ cGncemimt quo loa oiB^ooo dea tgniplos 
d^J^^ Lea noa. xvi et xvii buuI udo sorte de Hitnol ooitiaiLlea ti^ 
ut odit;^ par uu envoyk impAnaJj dana k promior caa, h ]a 
di^sae du SalyiJr daiis lu ayuoiid, k la decasa dy la Xaurnlnm. Dana 
Le no+ JfvilL quy^ilaa quu d^oBrondca dg vutementa. a la dkessm 

du hSoloiL Le no, xUh qiu avuit yuc'uiv yji vue la Mui£»duii, maiH quJ 
itait T^iU par le grand-pn&tre d'lae, oJfn 3 quelque^ d^Uik pirn inldrea- 
aoJiU. Lea pretrea oniiiiairea dt? KamUnu^hi, it ±i 

’ m&ltre du ditUp" uotoiia-lc en pa^rit, cetu? ^Lymuiogie dUnt bkm 
eigiijfioatl^e an point dc vuy moglqno] ct Lea ffumo-imi abitmeiitca 
do cboRW),^ o^ost-A-dlro do ohOAoa Liupureo, uu autre noui doa jcunc^ 
quo nous avons d^jk roncoiitn[-c»} aont invite A cntcudeu 
tea *puiKwwntofl paroloa^ do la formulo, qtii fait vnloir h k d^e&ae da 
Soioil L^amplfi. meauroi dofl dona, imnionwa * fiomme foa mors ot lea 
montagneap' quj lul aont apportAHp ' tandifl quo b Gnuid-Xakatomj 
lui-menie eat cach^ dana im liranehea dkfFrandea/ Lea nna, xx at 
XXj aoitl dea norila Bails iut^n^t, que prunoii^aient, a raceasion d^uno 
aatru feta do Ja Mciiiijaaa (Ka7i~7mm&, ^ divine gustation ^)p les envoy^ 
inipAriauXp tandb quo le do. £xU ^^tait r^lt^, dana la tndtiic tLreoU' 
stance, par It- grand-pretro d'lso, Le Rltuol no. xxUJt pour rintronisa- 
tion d'unc princcase corumo veatalo* nous livrc uue formub plus 
curbaae,. dont on aporaevra tout de ouite le obt^ magique : * L^olfrandffp 
pour Bcrvir de baton am divinitbOK d'une priocesse saor^ do flflng 
imperial, ayaot dkbord obaervb, auivant TusagOp la pun?tb ritufflb 
pendant trois luiap oet fnito daiw lo desoein que tu foaaeo vivr^ b 
Souverain d-uae manidra pakible et ferine^ uussi longteiiips qac lo 
Clcl et la Terre^ b Saleil et b Lune dtirerout. Moif lo Graad-Xakatomlp 
tooant par son milieu La bjicu nxlomtablOp avoo la cminto b plua pro- 
fondo je prononce cetto euns^mtion do la prinoos^e par rempereur^ 
afm qu'elJu puiuRr uervir coniDie un augu^to baton,’ K^arons notus 
poa ioi mjo SQrviYanco dc ^ rub«tincnt' du Japon prtmitifj dont raa- 
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cotiam^ «^mlC, ^tis p^iac- de mort, la forttiiia p>t b nant^ dii villain \ 
dii tneni^ le fla&rilke do la vbrgw imp^riaLp dait g&rantir b 

bonbotir et la du oouroraiTi ? Cjiiant au Hitunl do. hjt, 

LI no ooiviiitua qu^un simplo ax^a, adr^Kt^ ^ b d^aaa du Solod ou k b 
dtom do la Naurrituroi da bod tranHfort 6iism aon uEHiveau tcoipb, 
qn’on TobAtiaaait toim l-»i ^-ingt aiui. 

Av«c \b Ritufil no, xjlv, ddus retFDUv-uiui eudu uii U-xtv J'uiiir CurtHrLie 
^t^julua et d^un iat^ret plua g^ii^ml. H eat ujLitol^ : Talciri-^mi lev 
idnuAi-l^f«n&j£auru nmiOr * Bituel puur k? rcdpts^Lueux. ^lokgDoyucat 
daa dieux qui eiix^oieuti de» fl^aux.' Xoud av'ond dcj^ vu la momcr 
pr6oecupatioii daiu? lo Bitu^L do. :±iii l loaia tandiA q^e coliii-ci falivut 
intcrycidr lea dbux deo Eoutoo oontne lea tnauvab dieux, h Ritue] 
ao* s'adfOfifio direotemont atix demons eni^airmoo ; 0 ^ 0*1 done 
one v^ritablo formula d^oxorobme, d'lm onraot^ro raagiqoe encom 
ploe apparent. Notra taxlo ooininorHya par rapplor comment b 
cormil Aupr^Tiio dea dioux ciilfHttoa+ Tculant " pAcidor ‘ 1c paViB avant 
la deacenta du futur cmpcrcur, cdvo^ FatHn-nuahL ct Take-mika- 
dzuchir qui triompL^rent dra dieux terrcAtiTfl ct * nkliiifiimat au Bilcnce 
lea rcxihers, lea arbfL'Op et Juaqii'i 1 a iDoLadro feciilie des herbea^ qui 
Jusqu^olotti avaleut- cu k dou do In parole/ Apr^ cet avertufsement 
peg d6^'ui3C\ ct d^AUtoot pluA act couutiu dit le norilo, lea mauvaia 
dieux * ooimfiiMcnt hieDy cn mtu do lourdiviaiti, lea clicKiee quL Eureut 
coaimcDc^s daii& k Flakie dt*o hauU ckux/ on kur fait dc tiuniUrDUX 
eadcanx pour lea sMuire i et non paa aeuliecaont km ofTirajiika otdi- 
imirea do pOiB^a, degibier^ do I6guiaca, do liz, dc aakcr mok 

eneorCp mm tme fome naive, *eoti:imo olioso dtuM luquelle on voii 
ckLrementt un BCLiroii*; oomitiO obiwcs pottr a^atumicr, du prwieux 
graino de collier; oomme eboflea poor ibof au loiitr uci on: et dea 
d^bea; comma nhom pour frapper et ooupor, tui sabrv; uomme 
ehom qui port an galop, on couraier/ Etilin, apree kti avoir uiiai 
comblea dn jouetn nombreux ct d'^ftbondautca frkiidiao«k, qu'ou lojt 
prie d'aceepter -dkn emur clairt com me dee o^randei? paclkiOca ct 
ifuffiaanteii/ on domaxide nvee iruilane«i k oca ' aouvcralna dieux" 
qii'iln vcudlciit bieo ' hodh daigocr ^^tre tiirbiilente, aanj daiguer 
ctfC farouclica cl oaria dulgDcr nuirc, m retirer aux lieux sauvogea et 
puia dea tonfcois du k maatagoe, ct, en rertu de knr di\dnit^, m tenir 
tnmquilica/ 

Lc Rituel no^ ixvlj tuuuui micicn $t mninn mt^reaJi^ntp n"e«t qtie k 
formtik nmploy^, k ToiTcaaiDa d"un depart d'enToy^a en China, potir 
nffrir dea dona aux dieux marfiia de Suituyofbi qui kur avaJent prt> 
eoM UD part commode pour oieLtre k k voile. Romarqgona neoje- 
mfuii qun, dana lea circonstanccii dc ec geoi^r ku eovoyia r^itakot, 

' V. icon artkik d^ivfievki LJapuv«e)f danj of R/I£gt£fK djid 
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ea dehors de la ville, un norito adress^ en particulier aux dieux des 
Routes, et quo, conuue dans le cas d’abattage des bois destine 4 la 
construction du Palais, on ne coupait les arbres qui devaient former 
le navire qu’apres avoir accompU de soigneux rites propitiatoires, 
pour 6viter la colere de I’esprit qui les animait. 

Le dernier document de notre collection termine dignement la 
84rie. Ce texte (no. xxvii) a poim titre: Idzumo no him no miyakko 
no kamu Yogoto, UJ ^ g jig ^ ‘Les divines paroles de 
bonne fortune des chefs du pays d’Idzumo.’ Ces miyakko, d’abord in- 
d^pendants, puis gouvemeurs h6r6ditaires avec un double pouvou- 
civil et religieux, finirent par perdre le premier, mais conservdrent le 
second. Ce sont eux qui, aujourd’hui encore, dans cette vieille pro- 
vince, se transmettent I’aUume-feu primitif que Icur ancetre l^endaire, 
le dieu Ame-nohohi, avait re 9 u de la d^esse du Soleil elle-meme, 
et que chaque grand-pretre d’Idzumo l^ue k son successeur par la 
Ccr^monie appel^e hutsvgi (‘ perpetuation du feu ’). CTetaient eux 
aussi qui, au vipne siecle, pronon 9 aient k la grande fete de Who- 
nihe (cf. no. xiv) la formule qu’on nous donne ici. Dans cette formula, 
tr^s longue, le miyakko annonce d’abord qu’il la incite, aprds divers 
preparatifs rituels, pour porter bonheur au rdgne du ‘dieu visible’ 
qu’est le souverain. D raconte ensuite comment Ame-no-hohi, puis 
d’autres ambassadeurs cdlestes, furent envoyes sur terre pour preparer 
la descente du Fils des dieux; comment Ohonamochi, le roi divin 
d’Idzumo, celui qui acheva de ‘fabriquer la terre’ avec I’aide d’un 
magicien Stranger et qui, le premier, fonda un gouvemement dans 
cette importante r^on de I’archipel, fut persuade par les envoyes 
celestes d’abandonner au Fils des dieux sa domination temporelle; 
comment U se d^doubla alors, par une curieuse application de I’id^ 
japonaise qui admet la separation possible des ames multiples de 
I’homme, attachant son ‘ esprit doux ’ (nigi-tama) k un miroir-fetiche 
qu’il fit deposer dans un temple du Yamato, tandis que son ‘esprit rude’ 
(ara-tama) afiait reposer dans le grand temple d’Idzumo; et comment 
enfin Ame-no-hohi re 9 ut d’en haut I’ordre de benir desormais le sou¬ 
verain, afin que son age fut long, solide et heureux. C’est en execution 
de ce commandement qu’intervient, comme il le declare lui-meme, le 
descendant d’Ame-no-hohi. D apporte a I’empereur des ‘ tresors 
divins ’ dont, chose precieuse pour nous, il definit clairement le role 
magique. Ce sont d’abord soixante joyaux, blancs, rouges et verts. 

‘ Ces joyaux blancs sont les grands et augustes cheveux blancs 
(auxquels votre Majeste doit parvenir); les joyaux rouges sont la 
physionomie auguste, pleine de sante, vermeille ; et les joyaux verts 
marins sont Tharmonieuse convenance avec laquelle votre Majeste 
etablira de tons cotes, comme avec la lame d’un large sabre, son grand 
et auguste regne durable sur le grand Pays des huit iles.’ Manifeste- 
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qac^iitp Jivanfl ici un cm ty|ji(jUi? d(^ proyantie k roLliau du 
iseiiiblflble HUT le JffliublBblij i\\d trat uii dc* dogfuai? du riioiuimi 

primitif. Do suhtu: qw? Jca 3!<l'l(in6slerw. par oxfioipk-p attfibuc-nt h 
rm-taiiiPB nm iaflHCOto qtil conwipcind i letii: ferine ^ do memo 

nofl Japomuu prifliitils ftttaobont k Ifluna joyatii uno pdiseAnoo qm 
H^accerdu avoo Jour odiiDotir I+a fnrmulc coptlnuo d^ailloura par 
d^autroti applteatEona do po prlncipo de niogie imiUtwo : ^Commfl 
oc tfhovftl blanp planto fomfinmfliifc hcs uabuta do dovont ct sea Hahom 
do doiTidfCp ftinai Ina pilinra du Hnuid Paliiis eeront fermomont ritahliH 
fidr lefli roohos siip^rieim« et aur Jod roclica (in ni^mu 

qn^a drei?^ l#L^i Oftilks, tUnal votro goiiwrnoni k rrgiuii soLifl- 

coledtu ttvoc dca OrcJlIta totijoiara pliia droitoB; etc. . . _" II «t 
po<i^ibb qu'k ua eorl^La moainnt cw ritas njaiont devuntk^ dta ajnibolc* I 
piak comiacat n^y pw foeonnaftro, k J^origino inirboiil, d0$ prfttiqacfl 
LcispiTto pnr potto logiqiin primitive qoi a cuiiiftruit toujour^ et partout 
k inagtp fliir Ifia meines pnDuipou auivci^k ? La Ha du docurmuit 
viont d'oilteim coalirnitT colto uiaidcro do iroir; oar i3 y Piit dit, 
dkbofdp quo Ics^ oUmiidcs eoot faitc^ cii t-Smoigtiago <k * nwpect dc 
la part du dieu/ oc qui montre biea ^ quel point JViaporeur eat negaidc 
cumjuo suporiciur & m dieti Jui-niemo i onauito, quo loa ' diviueu paroles 
do boa augur* * quo prononeo In o^l^bmnt lui ont iiiA dict^ dkn 
batit, oo qai mot on Imni^no k la inm la valcux iiitria^quo dc Ja 
formnio et VidM do r^v^lation celf»fto aurlaquelk on fundc son pouvoir. 

Conchionjt. lAn cetto ntudo rapido it roHKart Lieu quo Im protendnas 
' pridrcH de roucien i^iunld moiii ^urU>ut do* foraiulcs magiquos^ 
cUhliiid dkpr^ tin plan j|$)Siicral qui vise toujours k un K'^ultat pr^is 
et fuiv^. Ce piuu coiupurl:c% cn pnciaicr Ucu^ k rappel doa mytbes 
qui gonuitlsaent dkvanco raotorit^ et ibSicocit^ dcs liunjles rituoUos. 
Quond on ouvre uo norjtOp ij y a bicn dos cbaacoA poitf qu^on lo voio 
eumineucer par led ulolbi - Tnkumu 110 liara ni„/. par 

b rkit do k deliberation divine qui ste Lku sur b " Plalnc dca hautu 
l'Iook", ct d'oti dcrivcntpnoii'uuukaient b droll politique de i'empereupH 
maia auad sa ftiiprenic fonetJun &iaecrdol;ak, Ot par miite k pcnivdr 
doo pn^titA magicions qui m aont quo sc* di6l6gu^. Tanyt k JiiTuol 
HO oontento d’^voqiior eottc inv^titur* fondamontakp tantdt Jl nom 
raconte qpolque laytho pordcuJicri qui so rattaoho pliia dlreotomont 
i k fnirnuk tAtOW*, Dans toua kfl c&s^ par un ronvorfloment ck 
r^V'uIutiuii rdeUe dvM idecap en akdorro do nnmf napr^nter leai pratiques 
tofA^tioa commo insilitu^'esf k i^imitation de ci^rdzELcuiJcii efHesieii quip 
^^vldcrunienir furcut iuiagiu^ dkpr^ Jea ritca duut ellt^a deviiMiiiiuit 
b luatjHcution. Tuul uil eumm^morajit ainai Im mytliea auxquelB ii 

* R .IfdaHMHiajHp Oxfcmlp p. Kq. 
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prutczid ri£U4ichurr ]t^ HiUllul wlubn^ Jl^ loufljigftfl dm dinn^c ftt 
dduujiibrv liRn oIFnuidfi^ ^\^ib'iiruniexit, quello qoft Bmt 

lu cuEiilutit-u du lUugIcie!! dullB la pUL’jjflA.TiTO du HB. fumiule ei du sm 
riUaSp jJ peoBo bi^n quc flea ptoe^dM ue suuruk'jil avoir t^iiijoiint un 
ciTflt cerloiii, poux farcer 1 a maid aele dicuxT il pfliiL pruduiiL 
dt? fifl oonoiJjcr Ifliir favour par d« lilottodcfl on petr don^. 
pDurqiioip d'abord, djuia luamtA# civiltPfttEuiiSp loo moaotAtioiie 
reMetdblent K dea hyiniTefl.^ Kd fiompamjftnn do <m 1a sabri^td 

do nos liittiels appaniit roimma pliia rratiforma II 1 a niftgio : leB diflJUC 
ji*j sodf glcuid^B^ 1 a pluB Hnuvent^ quo par quelquflB flt 

rnxprf^on * oaiuhlcr do IdoaugiiS * m m $). HI fn^aeotu 

dfliiH cm d'j interviodt gu^ro que danB ses rapports avoa T^du-^ 

m^ratinn dm atfrandeVr coiazne ui rufEciAlit vuidAil dire tout uiinple- 
modt qu^drsjLd atLx dJi*ux buiLUirtuiiqui kur suiit dus cu IcurfoisAnt 
\m cfldoaux qu^dd aoiit cti droit d^Attfludrc. 31alB m sonf 

plutfk brcfsj B*iLf tfoai inC-mo ivtuplftc^a parEois par d?fl reprochHi on 
par Ic ediencur Ita i>ffmudco, flo revanflliep sont tonjours abondantAii 
et loAguodit^it : flUcs flOdf ideme nalveinentp av«i 

unv oumpkmiK.'o qui fwwrmit snrprendm m nmifl ns BavionB qu^ellftf 
coDStitufldt d’urdinalro la condition cAABJitiollD d*im ountrul ad la 
partie liuoialdo vont fairfl vatair sma Appurt. La izivdia oxnctitudu 
ecf reirouvo dadfl le Boin bvcc Isquol on s^efforit.* d'(&vitflf ou dc Conner 
toiite omtsfllonp toutfl faut^ Htudlo daiii^ la forroiUo ooiditte danit la 
e^rdmonifl. En^Hp dantf corlaua^^ cfiap lu'flttfl foridiilo ellfl-mfims noua 
doitno !o idflillnur crit^ra ds oatun: par IcA proc^^ iTingiqiKw qy^nllo 
flontiertt. 

Lrw ^puizuuintrs paruks' da Rituel portent dtrmc on elle^-miniea 
Ja prnove du lear oaractcm iiiagiqtifl. Mais. poar sVn penauBder 
d"uno moiiltbr uurCdiv pliuf dtcl^ive, il miflSt de la repkcer dma Aoa 
milicup daiiH la tucd^ifl qui l>tiTflloppfl. On cuostatc nJurs qtio la 
foruLuk, i dee dieiix idftgIflinnH, par doa prrtnsa iiia^cicdH, 

flwt udUiut^-a do ritea iddgiqnes, Qaa Im dieux japutmiif suiodt dea 
idu^lozi;^r cfl qui n’^tonnen. auoun ^tudiaut di.*^ rvUgiOns oofli- 
pat^'^. Dtpnifl la dtflsflc dn Soleilp invoqu^o dus lu prutaier Kituel, 
flt quo mytliuB noiis montrent tantot pratiquant la mogioi flODune 
lorsqa'clb bocouu d^ pour pruduiro dm otifaiits, tAntot la 

siibi£^u)t^ flOPOLiiio lorsqiia \m nutrRs dJoux u^lusu^^ apr^ avoir fldjc- 
m^mea fait uno divlnatiork et AOfluinal4 tous IksI procfld6s do soroelledfl 
pour Pattirer horfl d^ aa uavumup Feillpwbent d*y reotrcr on rarrutArit 
avA€ line oordft myntiqaOf jttwpj^aii dien Obonamoohi, dans 

le domicr Rituel, et qni eft cumu dans la Idgende, non Aeuluincnt 

^ V, Virlar Iduary, Mapt danJt rimk aidigiu, p. li!; C, Fowry, 3/e^ 
rkmKt p. I30i i;tc. 
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comme un h^ros qui ^loigne les serpents, les guepes ou les mille-pattes 
en agitant par trois fois des echarpes appropri 6 es, mais encore comme 
Tun des deux etres divins qui enseignerent aux hommes la magie et la 
m^decine, tous les personnages du drame mythique agissent sans cesse 
comme des magiciens primitifs. D’autre part, les pretres qui s’adres- 
sent k ces dieux, et qui d’ailleurs pr 6 tendent k une filiation di\’ine, ne 
font que remplacer I’empereur dans les fonctions religieuses qu’il 
exer^ait en personne avant la division du travail social. Le Bureau 
des dieux {Jingxhvan, ^ ), qui est le premier entre les 

divers conseils du Grouvemement, comprend surtout: les Nakatomi, 
descendants du dieu magicien dont Tharmonieux norito s^uisit la 
d^esse du Soleil, et qui sont, en principe, les repr 6 sentants sacerdotaux 
du souverain, done les lecteurs du Rituel; les Imibe, successeurs 
d’un autre divin sorcier de TEclipse, qui s’occupent avant tout de 
preparer les offrandes en 6 vitant (im«, toute impuret^, mais qui 
prononcent aussi deux de nos formules (nos. viii et ix); et les Urabe, 
dont le role principal consiste k exercer la Grande-divination par 
I’omoplatoscopie, mais qui interviennent aussi plus d’une fois dans 
ces textes. Or, Tempereur qu’ils suppl^ent n’est pas seulement le 
‘ dieu incam^ * de qui depend le salut du peuple et vers qui convergent, 
on Ta pu voir, toutes les pr^cupations des Rituels: il est aussi 
I’intermediaire naturel entre les dieux celestes et la nation, le vrai 
descendant de ce Jimmu, premier souverain terrestre, que le r^it 
sacr^ nous laisse voir comme un pieux conducteur de peuples, aussi 
soucieux de rites que de conqu 6 tes, et qui, le jour meme de son av^ne- 
ment, instruisit un de ses fiddles dans Tart secret des incantations 
(Nihonffi, i. 133). Dds lors, quoi d’dtonnant si les fonctionnaires 
sacerdotaux s’enorgueillissent aussi de leurs proeddds magiques ? 
Enfin, les fetes ofi ces pretres-magiciens invoquent leurs dieux- 
magiciens sont fatalement remplies de moyens magiques dont nous 
avons notd les plus saillants, 9 a et 14, et qui viennent renforcer Peffet 
de la formule. La magie est done k la base du culte, et Fantique 
Shinto nous rappelle ainsi de la maniere la plus exacte telle autre 
religion, comme celle de I’Egypte, ofi Ton ‘mettait la main sur la 
divinitd au moyen de rites, de sacrifices, de prieres, d’incantations 
que le dieu lui-meme avait rdvdlds, et qui I’obligeaient k faire ce qu’on 
demandait de lui.’ ^ 

Un dernier point k constater, e’est que, comme on pouvait s’y 
attendre, I’dldment magique dans nos Rituels est en raison directe 
de leur ancieimetd. Les nos. i, iv, vii, viii, x, xii, xiii, xxv, xxvii, 
que la philologie amenait k regarder comme les plus vieux de la 
collection, se trouvent tous au nombre de ceux qui nous ont le mieux 

* G. Maspero, pAvdea de myth, et (Tarch, igypt., i. 106. 
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i«m Ik ddmuntrpr notrct ; tt fti Jca daU^ tnjp pr^ieis qu^oil 

avait i5nj pouvc^ A c^rtAlas d^iSiitne coji par un uxomeji tout 

extdricur n'^ont pas ik dmituses, kr princii» de Icur 

ouduiuiut^. tout au p&rait hicn {Kvotimid loi^tic noiid lisi 

^proUYQiii^ uujoiinl'hui avixr catte pieim dn tmiobfe de mitgit|Utf 

i|UO noDa foumlt lu tu^tkodu campuatim, Xous voyotiB Jca 

tcite? fikrdDiimrr pi^u A p&u, sit? cla^r d^ux-m^miw atma no4 yeur 
^vxLdt br [oj d^^voLutiou jt^uvreJu. Bieii plui^ cott* tniLiiHfnrmati<»fi 
pent ctre qbsenr^ dmA xin muI ot Pkcme document. Par exempk^ k 
Kitudi no. L, Qui uYait pour hut d'obtenir In moksoiir rcnfcnue dc8 
pnattju^c^ id dtr&n^rEc k E^t objefc qu’ib ont bien r&ppareooe d’inter- 
{Kplutiousi ultcHourds. Or, cu »oiit Jna parfbgmphcA foudAinentaux qui 
traiktit dJcux urec ]□ moiiiB do respect^ en bpr fmwkTit dm pro« 
iue£9C3 d'oflroudes cuudJliDoncdeid^ tamliH quo Isa pura^grapkfB jidTun- 

tJoca coptienncint ddjA riudiculiou d^iine nxiouiaaiHuiiicre luoma cakuJH. 
DaiiH lea prcmicia, on flit mix dJeux : ^ Si vuu^ nouif donuex bc&ucoup 
do t^z^ uqui^ vous coiiibleroii9 d'oflrundi^ tandu^ cju'ud Jmir dit, 
dwis lee Beconds; rNoua vouq pr^ntons oOimidcu, parcu quo 
\noiiA prot^es notre euiperciir+' Bntre oee deux expruaeloiia, il y a 
qnn difT^reneo qni marque baen le d^Teloppemezit do La peus^ rdigieuw, 
xMaia la mogie nkn deiueum pss moin*, comme une raeine 6teruelleaieEit 
vivace, k la baafi do catte foL Je nVn veui pour preuve que h liituel 
de la Gnu]dje-Piinbca.tiDDj qui. en caudamDant la iiu^o uuim> montre 
aa3t?£ qii'ou cttijail UaujsmrH A Li niagic! bd g^drol^ En Hommep new 
Biluels rupr^aenteiit ud dtat do tnajaaitiDu od la roL^mi commence 
a u^^veiUlt, mob ai!l la magie dDmiue encore. Au dGmeurantp la 
taonio tendance f!!s»entiollD pci^tc dsiis les aorito plus r^enk: au 
V£r^ idik'lef par oxcmplup au y vulL rcmpcjvur uclruycr aux dJeox dea 
tltrva Iionoribqucti du wx'ond ordrCp comms H furuit A ^ cliouibcllaiiSp 
oe qui m r^poud A la conception dVne religion opurdo - et do 
noe jouru tBcane^ ei lee Hitueb nioderucs out perdu le aouiae po^tique 
qui ki^irait parfob oeux d"iJ y a douxo eeuta onsj Ua out conascarv^ 
I'jiepect et L^eeprit de cee %ieiltee fortnolea mogiques. 
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ASPECTS OF EGYPTIAN KELIGION 


^PRESl DENT’S ADDRESS) 

Bv W. M. FLO’UJilfcS rJSTJlIE 

Tire proper /luld of an AddivKi Li to call attentioii to the 
lupecLfi of A subject mther thiui to dfseyss dletniltif to look to 
prindpl« nnei their application loonc tlimi to tliu ^purate fatrtii. As 
I itm oJdresaiii^ llie (^icruJ Meelln^r nnd not onijr the E-^jptimt 
S&ction, r ivoEild thcnEfom remind you tOHiloy of the mfiny very 
diverse Aipecta and interests of tln> study of lldtgJoii io EgypU and 
tJie different BC'iiootH of reK»£roh v^hleh find »cDpc in it, Thii; line of 
thought may Ik uikAiL, not only to the student of Egjyit^ but perhaps 
more fo tho vicu' of oUier religiuii^ os wc Imvc in E^yt a wider 
nuige of matnriA] than hn^ Ik^i preserred in moidL oilier landft^ 

TTie sense of the subject which grows more iiisistivc eveiy year !s tlie 
vAtitiiey^ of llie pile of heterugeiK-ou^ belief, cAut into a Iniid during 
thoiDeincht of years, inteninting in evoiy possible way and proportion, 
corrupted and confused^ with a few main lines of idea apparently 
EioldJng their own, but m cluiliged by frusdi [nducucea that it is hard 
to (toy that Anything remains what it wna. If this is tnie of Egypt, 
probubiy it wuuJd be ]scen to be lii^^iiaJly true of iither huids, if we 
could review anything like the Hiune length of their hy?toiy* And 
this confusion is not realheed by a geiiei^ reader, becaiiae near]/ all 
works on the Egyjitlnn rd^oll luive lafeu iiioiiogmptiB on some one 
particular aspect of it- To one wnter it haE lieen entirely Kular, 
to another entirely fiineroiy, to another a matter of teaiplcfi and 
cercntuuiisf. Not oidy have the variou>^ seetiuns ef it been treated 
ua if nano nthorn existed, hut tlie lacomut rhaj^iges and mutAti{>nji 
have been overlooked iu taking solely tlic point of view of some one 
age tlmt wiu b?ftt knowii^ This, being the rase in Egy^pL, Jiow much 


I BO IIL Rcii0O7i the 

tiioit? \i it ituK of ath^T ImifJs? Tin: of bdiefit ftnm 

Suiiiunaji til frotii Mjk^onifiiii to fTlfuiAii*, frotii to 

Chfi^ioii^ Is only diiiily ^ ib bh yi^t * ftndt bC'fbre wo uoji liu vi* n Mriccicf! 
of HeligioiiM w& nppd to lenlti the kw^ of reJj^noiiJi continuity,—what 
fuirti* of ore usually lu^t,—htiiv a new faith a hold ou 

whftt went before it,—what is tfinporarily ci^Iipiicd luid again 
into power- Ti> openJy deal wjUi^ and w^oigh, and ^tiiily the 
naictiDnA of belief^ one on tlie other, like a problem of pJiysics, k 
the only rood to a nad hifltrny of leljgidiuiu 'Thk again k complicatird 
hy political OJid MKrkI hiitory ; the fjoliticvj douiJuauirf of one centre 
of worslup or of one cks* of the j/opulntion will be a lendifig eau^c 
of the doTninonce of the creed lielonging to that eentre or Untt cIok- 
The^ rcHcctioMs which KgJ'pt brings hofore are inherent in any 
extensive view of religiotis hiAtOfiF. 

The HifTerent a^peeU of Egyptian religion which wc may distiu- 
giiUh are-^ 

TJieologic, 

Funerary', 

Afagical, 

Fopular, 

Tribal. 

PiychologTrjiJ, 

Fersoniii. 

niough each bkrNJn mto, and combmes with, tlic uthw in various 
ways, yet ciwrli aspect haa a structure and a centre of its own, 
which may camly bide fitaii attention the other lOtcriistif of the 
subject. 

The TJicologic view ia a very wfde ouc in Egypt The spiendour 
of Uic templefl and the varicUcs of tlieJr Htructure attract Uie ntlention 
of oil. 'ilie cHftzigu from the situ pie hut to tJie brick rhapeh the 
novelty of stone buildiugs copied frutn the brickwork, the expansion 
from a riiuple cell to a coniplea of chambers, the change from being 
II icxting-place for Liie sacref] bark through which the priwsfiiou 
juLssed, to being a dos&d^ dark, aiul myvterious shrine of a coIoshbI 
figure, ojkI the development of the vaat and eoinplcx simctuaries of 
late time^ all iliesc changes imply ttJiTEspijndiiig altemtiona of 
Ixilief about the divine presence- Tlic architecture nf the temples in 
its eJementtf in copiorl frotq the huuwi, and this k more eJearJy gresped 
when we oee the tuodeln of the ordioarj' liou^caii of the pc?.AsantrVf 
w hich were made in» nhdters for the soul. "fhiMG show that tlic fiousc 
wft> the pretotyiM of each stage of development of Llm temple, so 
that We have the centm] shrine, Lim store chamhers on either aide 
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of it, the colonnade along the front, the courtyard before the 
colonnade, the stairway to the roof, and the separate chambers upon 
the roof. This descent of the temple from the type of the house 
should be sought also in other lands; the basilica is a well-known 
instance. The decoration of the temples with figures and scenes 
of the cei*emonial performed in the respective parts, is of the 
greatest value as showing the order of worship and the details of 
furniture which have entirely disappeared. Few parallels to such 
representations occur in other lands: perhaps the Panathenaic pro¬ 
cession on the Parthenon is the best example. The reason for such 
figures in Eg}'pt is learned from the tomb decoration. There the 
figures of the offerings, of the cattle and sen^ants, were provided for 
the incessant satisfaction of the ka to all time; so the figures of the 
king performing the ceremonies would provide the incessant spiritual 
performance of the ritual, like a mediaeval endowment for perpetual 
masses. In other countries the absence of this belief, and the need 
of sheltering large bodies of worshippers, has prevented such ceremonial 
decoration being adopted. 

The subject of the ritual and ceremonial of the temple-service has 
been explained by the agreement of the ritual papyri and temple 
scenes. The ideal of it is entirely different from the w'estem sense of 
religious service. There was no prayer and but little praise. But 
as the temple was the house of the God, copied from a human 
house, so the king or priest carried out the daily routine of a sen-ant 
in a house. First thing in the morning the fire must be lit; a lamp 
carried round to the master, as they usually rose before sunrise; 
then some incense burnt to give divine nourishment of perfume, 
incense being literally ‘divine food** {sennu-nnier\ like cooking the 
morning meal. The master’s door was then opened, obeisance was 
made to him with protestations of fidelity, he was anointed, 
and the divine food of incense put before him. The ser\"ant then 
retired with assurances that he was ready to help his master. After 
the breakfast the servant comes forward again, goes through the 
same obeisance, and calls on him to aw'ake in peace, declaring that 
his word is law, and that he will destroy his enemies. Then the 
master is washed, perfumed, and dressed in various clothes, anointed 
and decorated. The ground is sanded for him to walk on when 
he comes forth. Several offerings of incense and another washing 
represent the meals and cleansing during the day, and the service is 
over. Here we have the usual daily sen'ice to a great seigneur in 
Egj'pt, translated into the divine service rendered to the statue of 
the God. It raises the question how far other idolatrous rituals may 


///. Eiiigimi of ///<* 

Ik? Aimilnrly uiiiltrrtctcHHl, a wirk lieMof iuquirj'^ in lujdcut uriil jiifxiem 
UnfortiJUJitflly^ of sacrLiJ buuk!^ u"f LhLKilugy — apjirt fVotii 
furimuT JUlfl tiln^col T^^oirJia—we Jiiivo hiit jfcw ^ftiTiplc«; the teii 
iMoka which dtH:ribijd tho wGrahip* md the ten )K?ok$ of Uie Lawa 
and the Gudsi, nanicff by Clement m carritnl in tbo pmcesnnna, have 
pn’bubly entTnely diH^ippcftreJ, lixi-eptin^^ perhaps, A few hymii-s. 

The theolo^' of tht; Gcxls ia by iiself mi ovcrwhchinii^ auhjei'i. 
Only a port of tlsc fns^nientaty inform aLiou Liuit nenutina hna been 
put iij ortlor for a few Goeb, We nml tn write ft hiiStorj^ of each 
God stating bin on'gin, load and racial^ the myUa eonceming luiji, 
lua natnne, titles und propcrtiftH, his ritiud^the ploees miJ Htictirniicizia 
of hia wurtibip juid importance^ Jib iiuificntionH with other gfKis, and 
the decay of his worship wid Lnuiofcrcnce into other religion^. It 
might be aa pmeticublc to do this for five hundred ycil^^^ in Egypt na 
for ft like penud in Greece or Italy; i>ut this nstiairh has to oitend 
over more than five thousuiid years. And as a pwparfttion for such 
rraeairh there is rrecdocl a familiArity with the siiniloi' t|uestiaria iu 
ft modem country^-sEirh ojc India — where each vjiriation con lie 
si[jdicd In a living slftlOt and not ns a fnigmentHiy apeeimcii. Not 
ft single writer lifts been thus prepmeil for dealing with sndj wurk^ 
and very few have paid any attontioii to the ever-fiucLtialing hisLonVol 
aipcct of the theology* 'ilie iinxltm frame of mind^ brought np to 
the idtai of a "jeftloua God' that excludes other won5hi|»£, iimet loj 
entirely set aaicle; no mch conception entered into the feelings of an 
Egyptian, nor indeed of luiciunt woraJiippora* The God under 
tvhoni a nmn vrns bom mid lived wm the god to him, and ecjmdiy it 
vroM right ill Ins view for every «iio bom under other gods to woi^hip 
thenn I'lie common ix^ferencefl to "God’ or tlio * Great God' in 
rcli^'ouK inaeriptioiis mean natundly the god of the place, Tlie 
further back we <an trace tJie history of tin; Goeb, the mom wo find 
that they were oi%iiiaJIy aepaiiitc; uiiUl remotely eiu-h is the local 
god or godtl™ of one inonothHiat tribe or tou nr Hcuie each man 
nahiTHlIy worshipped lib tribal god, and it waa bicitly assumed tlmt 
there was but one divine entity ns for iis he was coiicerjji.tL This 
Appeom to Ik? the basis tuwlerlying nil the complex iiiyLhoIogy, which 
was the result of unifying dozens of tribua into a single oounected 
gnvemitienti In Greek mythology tlic supumte [ntnxluetioo uf each 
of tJie divinitJea from different aE^urces ia the I me of niodcm inquiry, 
uud thift huids ns bock to tlie same type of monutfieiRtic tribes that 
appear in Egjpt. How far this h parullch sJid how far it rijity be 
j^mnd to other countries^ k the study for the fotum, 

^fhe temples m\d the goda need£?d o priesthood, and from the tJUua 
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of priests that lasted into historic times we gather how this priesthood 
arose. The king was always regarded as the High Priest of his land, 
as was so genemlly the case in other countries; but different tribes 
b^an by entitling him the General, or the Warrior. Other public 
functions led to the priesthood, such as the Great Constructor, or 
the Great Commander of workmen, like the Great Bridge-builder 
in Rome. The inundation ruled the life of the Egyptians, so that 
the Manager of the Inundation was to one tribe their most potent 
man. And medicine, as in many countries, was a priestly art, so that 
tlie great Physician was also the medium to the god. It also appears 
that in some tribes the high priesthood was held by women, according 
with the important position of women in Egy pt. One high priestess 
was the Appeaser of the Spirit, while the priest was the Favourite 
Child ; another tribe called the priestess the Nurse and the priest the 
Youth. These facts of early society thus embalmed in the titles, 
show that modem theorizing on the origin of priesthoods is only 
a part of the truth—that medicine, and even leadership, was by 
no means the only road to priesthood, but that mechanical ability 
may be as much a means of ascendancy. 

The system of the priesthood is still obscure; what w^ere the exact 
services of each class ; whether it were hereditary, or who appointed 
priests ; how far certain classes might be promoted into other classes: 
who regulated the incomes of the priests from endowments ; whether 
their position and privileges depended on royal charter, as in the 
exemption from public serv'ices by Nefer-ar-ka-ra; how far private 
persons gave offerings for the priest; these and many such matters 
are yet untraced, together with the names and successions of most of 
the priesthoods. 

The cosmology was always a branch of theology, in Egypt as in 
most countries. The figures of the divinities of heaven, earth, and 
space are often represented, and inscriptions help us to understand 
them. How' large a share the ideas had in ordinary views we can 
gather also from the prominence of the Cosmic statements in the 
Hermetic Imoks; the main part of those wwks is occupied w ith 
Nature and Man’s place in it. A view contrary to all Western 
thought is that of the sky as female and the earth as male; the female 
sky is also implied in the Nippur cosmology, where Tiamat, the 
female chaos, is cut in tw'O to form the sky and sea. Tliis suggests 
that a di\ision between different sources of the earliest beliefs might 
be made by means of the sex attributed to earth and sky, for such 
a difference must be established at a very early stage. There were 
also other Nature theories of savage type which fell into the back- 
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grounr^f luit which shmilil Ivjid to ii long Pttidy with thorn of other 
coming. 

Hut we liiu^t ymcii&l tn an w>tircly diflcreiit view, tlip I'lmemty, 
which iH Ml prominent that it might well In- UJten to hide all other 
AflpeotA of rellgioo^ Thi;* pmniiiipnce of the tombf the pyminif]^ the 
iikk% md Itlie m mil my is iiiainly line to tJie ris^: uf thij Nile-lied^ 
which iijw hlnclcwi out of fii'ght tlie E^'pt of tt>e living^ ond only 
left lift the Kgi pt of tlic ilcad itpon the Hcfleri- II k entii;t;ly a LiIm! 
view t}i4it we gvt by the present pDojninence uf the ftiijeniry religion; 
it ^j)JeiJ but a ^miUl part of the thoughts ohhI nativities of tlw 
Egyptian, though \i k the greater part of what haH eome down to 
iifi. IVe ftequently wondei* at the noiuhem of ry>ck tonibs^ anj the 
Aingimt of work spoilt izi hewing out the great halk tliut an: ween 
ill tlie olifTsi uf Beni Haaan and Asyut- But a dower view shows that 
these were primarily the tinarriesi for the stone, lo ^mild the pnlaccti 
nnd temples in the dties bdoH% \Vlm^ hewing out the blocks to 
ricrve for dixtly ostentation it was hut httl^ iiiorv work to pmpare the 
futim: resting-place ofa fotidai nobly or n fjRUMm-Egj'ptirtijroiMinozier. 

The rwnt view that provkioi] far the dear! k due to fear of their 
a^^tioii on the livings mtJier than to adi^tjou Jbr the departi?d, must 
Utft bt' pressed too far, Tiw widow tliat may Ue seen visiting her 
hiishanr|\ tnmli and talkingdow ii ti hole into the ehamber^ or nursing 
hk skull for ycara, aa many do, like Uibelia and her Iwisikpot, Of 
putting the ftknll up bo view in a Brittauy diurch^ ziaist make ua «a: 
IfiiT 05 ^el! BB fear in the funeral. On the otlier handt tiie feding in 
n very mvn^ stnle k well shown by the TrogliHlyUei wlw) bound the 
IxkIv round from neck to mid then threw stones On it with 
laughing and rejoidug (Strabo, x\± 4. 17). In Egypt tha better 
feeling ‘nasiiis to Iiave lieen laarliag froni the Jirrit, o-* the deod were 
not only provided with food and drink, but also wiUi their weapons 
which would eertaiuty firm them for any return to the living. The 
.<eparAtioii uf all the hmiei^ and the prei^rvatiem of the skiill mit of 
the grave, ahnwK tliat tliuy were in no hurry to pnrt from tlie deail. 
While th^ regularity of the attitude and positian of prahkioric 
burioit the precise placing of eodi of the varimis kinds of vanes always 
in the same prt of the grave, and tho dntaik of Lhi- i^latc palette. 
maWhitP paint and rublicr, and of tJic figures of fcnixdu slavisi, all 
flhow the existence of a permaJicnt fraiee of rcligiiiiiB theory about 
tth: sold and ilu! rer]iiiremoi]U. 

IVe owe tlie greiter jiart of our knowledge of the Egj'ptians to 
their belief Lhiit the kn could eujoy tlit repni^ibation of ciirthly 
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im 

□hjfcbh But far tliat, thi! tlmuAonr^M of lwvjjji^ mid |iHj»itiiigtf uf 
daily lifa on tho tninfM would ncvi^r hav« b^n tniuiu. Hi>w fhr [lois 
till* pilndplc apply tdiO to utliij lunda, aiich ju RtruHa?* U'^er^ 
tliofe Kct^uiia [Hunted to tumble the deiu) to hi^ p]ea‘iiirc^ ? Tht' 

Honmn lemurin n-qu fr«l thdr black beanos Uiey never were 
appeal'd by pieturofr* The grctit quantity of objeertn buried m 
Etrurian tunili^ largely funerary Tnodoljt, would point to their beliefs 
in the flrtivrty of the Amii Ijeitig H ke the Egyptinn i w ould theu the 
paintings act likeinsc ? 

The runiiula uf tlie stele b id ways a w ish for matcnal olferingR far 
the dead, iuiplyiiig tlie ^iie iloctrine as the reat of th^ tomb; while 
at the flftiiw time tlio living with the gods is often w'Lsbctl also, 'lljc 
Homan only thought of appending Uite gOiib i>f the deail, Uie Greek of 
the farcwelL to the living, tlie Chrbtlan of a prayer for pcact^ The 
Egyptian jioint of view was of all thwe the fart heal removed from 
oscctEc perfection,, yet in later iluicti J»c cradled aheeticbm before it ex* 
Uuuliid Tuujid the ^Ve»L But throughout the whole mrige of EgyptaAii 
thought the sense of consfrtfcaney is unperceived. ’Vhe incompatible 
bolicfs of very diflerent mces and oiigine w ere hunseil togvilier and 
united without the leaat feeling of luconiputibiiiiy. Tlie future life 
was in the grave, or in the remptenr, nr jji the ftplds of the kingdom 
of Osiriss or witlj tbq i^uii-god !n the hetivens^ or awaiting a rout*™- 
tioii of the iKHly, or any mixture of nil of Lhe%- iogetlHfr. Thiif frank 
iieceptrttion of itiL-ongmity may help m to understand ineompatible 
statomeuta in other lands, iTic tlioory of the underworld was chongtxl 
and ada[>ted to Bt any of tJicse v&riuiuf vxewj^ of the soul i nnd the 
astonishing compound of all the prayers ^md charms am! directions 
fur everj' kind of future was cL^imiktedV edited and eoiTuptixk until 
it formH the Book of tlie Dii^ul as we know it. The cntieisin uf that 
work in perhap the most hopcIoMLof any in religimirt literatures yet in 
Unit we have the earlier stages which me otherwise gone beyond refill 
It LB in the pmvblurl fur the future world tliai the E^'ptiaii 
differed from most other peoplcft. The leqniriPiuf^iiLfi of this life— 
(oodt tlrinkp weapons, dothing^ furniture—were offered ul^ by other 
races; but the pm vision for n dinerulit life, uf the uahabtiu hguren 
to work in the kingdom of Oniris, of the boat to follow the- hark of 
the Suijj of the auuilvts to preserve the body for u re^umt-lioo, 
these seem peculiar tu tlie Egyptian view. 

The Magical m^pccL wan on acti^'e one Uiroughoiit tl*c whole 
history^ Li even the prvhistoni: times tuska uf ivory with heada 
carved at the end arc fotind^ like some tiscd on the Congo to-rJay ; 
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ueh! the negro bdiirf alxitit iihmriniEag ft mna'$ -loul into ft tuak and 
ke<>piiig it, seomA probftbljf coiiiinvtix] wiUi thiR. Stmngelv curvLii 
liillv fllate fi^ircs jjt pains arm aW pmhftbly for pui-po^. 

Tho of tlnj aarly k inborn show timt iiiugic; was tboji a inaiu 
part of Uif! Iioltefs of thi^ jMKijjle. And thifi lasted till the dose 
of tho old rcligiuoj when niagieftl rliornis wi-ro pcrlmp nioro used 
thftn ever in the Gntwliq tiiziu^. ThesE pmetictw wore Assoejutod 
willi the theolc^"^ one of tliK finest iiieantations Is tkiL with u lamp 
railing on * the Father of Light ” to * euiue davrn into thi« doiiiei 
in^pirt it with thy holy spiriL. , ,, O Logos that orclcrcst day and 
night , . - Come ;^how thy^^idf to me, O God ofgodjS; etiturj iiiake 
immifost thyself. .. hi tJiy ape form enter; This must liave been 
an mvoeataoEi to Thnl-h^ the e^tcroil ape, shoving that one of Uie 
gtxsi^t gods vra^^ iiivokaJ to mjuiifest himseJf by iiiagio- Tbp» 
iiiogTrAl powers^ hi earlier tim^s, were eoiiaidered to place those who 
used thiiin on n leri>l with the gcxK so that man could cxintrol 
and ctiercE th^ deltie^i But lhay are rarely for VEiigofiil ptjrpose^t 
like mfwt of the WestB-m nwigic: they arv moiw ganemliv to ob¬ 
tain beneliU iiifonnation, or onlighfcftEimont, than to liij arc another 
pci>ufi. A main part of tlit? magical poWei'S uxiated in the use of 
won is. The docLrine of eraation by a worti or fiat was faziitlmr in 
early niyLhs, and the magic power of names was, firmly bdievoc! in tiU 
later times. The old Egyptian protested tbit * the disilftitifiil speech 
of Greece, with idJ its and its amartnm, bkes all the atningtJi 

out of thn Bolonin, stfoi^, energEtic speech of Xames ... we do not 
11^ worries but wc u>c swund.^ fiill filled with cloedR^ for he liAbd that 
hifl ideaa and spdLi should lose tbeir power in Greek. 


\ et to tho mimis of the hulk of the population perhiip> all the 
ftspMta that wc huvu noted wcie lias thought of tliuJi thu Popular 
Keligion, From pHmaeval Uiuch thia ocntixd on tho animal gods; 
the cat or goose or scanJi was venerated by the poor maii^ and the 
Mjrpcnt wras the guardian of hii? house and of hh tomlj. And down 
to Homan times k was not hla^pliediy of tlic great gnds, but tho 
iiimder of a cat which wnuld rai^ Alexandria in a Ifqnic; it waii the 
protcctinn of Uieir rival SBcrtsl animals which would aet towns iu 
diw ly >roiI* The w^bolc irpocies of out; tuiinial wra* AAcred in one 
place or another; hawfcii qi- rams or aptw luf a whole were war>hipjK>d 
in IJKir sqiMruil tiibiw, xs shovtrn by the onitnaj gods’ rninies Iwng 
Always rduroL With this woniihfp of tlie s[Hcii9i wnnt tbt kL-cpiag of 
fljic miimal ju an flionplar. and the sacmmcntal eating of thu aflered 
iininud. U e know that the min and thi; pig wonj eaten ycoriy, the 
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bull at longer intervals. Was the keeping of a sacred animal for 
a time a compensatory act for the subsequent sacrifice ? This has 
been the case in the various instances of keeping and feasting men 
for a time before human sacrifice. If so, the sacramental eating of 
the sacred animal is the essential fact, and the keeping of a sacred 
individual is only an incident, which developetl into a prominent form 
of worship. 

Another popular custom was the harvest festival under the harvest 
snake-goddess, who was the deity of the harvest month of Phar- 
muthi, equal to April. The Osiris-Adonis festival has lately been 
fully expounded to us ; and the Osiris of renewed vegetation was 
undoubtedly popular, as we see by the bowls of earth full of sprout¬ 
ing corn, which were the Egyptian equivalent of the ‘gardens of 
Adonis \ This aspect of Osiris in his renewal, translated out of his 
original aspect as god of the kingdom of the dead, may probably 
have been the form most familiar in everyday life. The yearly 
festivals of the seasons are more thought about than the far-apart 
deaths in a family. 

Dancing festivals took a laige place in the religious life, as we may 
see in the present day at the visits to the cemeteries. An ecstatic old 
negress drumming a tambourine will be surrounded by a circling ring 
of women, wailing and dancing, stopping eveiy minute or two to 
celebrate on their road to the cemetery. So it was in the times 
of Thothmes; so they danced on the festive journeys to Bul^astis; 
and so the ascetics danced all night at their seven-week feasts. If 
the most scrupulous community would ‘keep the holy all-night 
festival . . . one band beating time to the answering chant of the 
other, dancing to its music . . . turning and returning in the dance \ 
like an orgiastic modem zikr, we may imagine how dancing would 
prevail in the less discreet circles. 

In the yearly festivals a prominent feature was the saturnalia of 
the mock king. It survived till modem times as the Coptic Abu 
Nerus, which imitated the ancient style of the Egyptian king; and in 
Philon there is a full account of a similar mock king, showing that it 
has long survived. 

At home there was also a private worship ; the family had their 
wooden shrines like a cupboard, or the pottery figure hung up with 
a lamp burning before it. And the god was not only in the home 
but by the wayside, in the little sanctuary like a modem wely, with 
four columns supporting the domed roof. 

Such religion filled the mind of the peasant and the common man 
—his family god above the burning lamp, his favourite shrine on the 
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way ttj hijf work, the frequent orgy of the tlonre mud chanty the fight 
with h^^^ wirk«il wcighbcrtim in dD^r« hlA jtRriTcd tot4:iii, mjtl the 
events of tile ytair, w ith the gnirdeiia of the harve^ f«L^t, 

mid the moL-k-king Kuttimalift. Sudi iif the rdigion mnd faith that 
laab throtigh all creeds tnuiKfnnus its. cotictcte ideas to lit any 
sy^rttai tlmt uitiy come,—thnt makes Nebut the prophet, the ii^ter- 
prvter of the will of God« be still udJcil upon by the KfobammedHiLH 
aa en Neby,— that iiiakeii the old prehistCktie brood of Tioiiiat out of 
the abyss be uUU rand of by itJJ Christians ua the loriiAtin of the 
Revelntion, 

Vet aiiiither, and entii«[y dilferent aap«?t k that of the value of 
myth ns preserviiig tribul histoiy\ fn the bifltone times theextemuon 
of the unorshfp of Amen or of NVit vta^ tile simple rafiiilfc of the exteji- 
sjoo of the politioaL power of tlieir ceiifcrefl of worship. The god 
foUowed the flag, jn modem lermau 9io, before Uiat* the flght of 
Honns and Set h stated to have beep the driving of the Set worship¬ 
ped down through Kgypt and fimilly out of the land. And thuH we 
must interpret all the cjifly niytlwi a god wivg only victorions by 
niPAiiH of his tribes and the religious myths liave thus pressorved tiio 
memoiy of tribal movements wJddi utherwiifie would be l/vyDud the 
kejj of history or of tradition. The earliest history of Egy pt is to be 
translated out of its mythology. And tliiM is doubtliH^ true of oilier 
lands; the cunl^st of Poseidon and Athena h tribal hisiun. 

Anntlier aspCfct for ajodom study is that of the Pay-cholqgy of Oiu 
lieljgjqD. We have bufc glanced at all tJic other aspeets^ and this one 
is so vast that a mere list of the prinripfe involved ia aH that can be 
>t&tfid hero. All relij^oiis thought js broadly divided accordmg to 
which end of tlie cJiain k regarded, that which looks to the Deity or 
Uial wh^ looks to the man—the e]K;ternal or carumoniai retigioii 
and the intermil or mental religion, ITie external religion lifts laftiiy 
motives, whicdi we may clas> m _ 

^ 1. \\ ish for blessingt^t (a) bodily^ wJdcJj was tin; geimral view of the 
and which brings in s^icrifice and covenant; (&) spirituati 
whi>h (ioea iiol. appwr tilJ the Ute times in iiigjpU tlicnigh m 
promiuant m JadaiAiii, 

Dpprecfttioii of wmth (ja) by uipiation for a WKuig dotie# a'i 
an equivalent I (6) by 4 desire fur foigiveneHS. The whole sen^ 
of deprecation ieenu imknowjj in %)r}>t, A* the sense of H niiigdnu^ 
is luikiiowii to the modeni 

Wish for safety and bicssiuv after death, always astrutij; mativti 
inEgypL * 
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-tp .AKpimtion for n s^piritunl of ptriMiiuil cirellonoe or divine 

uufon J * luto ii|i|H!tiJiAJif!f> in Egj'ptiaii n^Iigion. 

5 . Mo^i! to ol'prcfjijie ^pirittud |HiwDni| to force powera ta 
help, (ft) to ro^traiii bad powonc Usiial in Egj'pt 

C. Tribal scjs^ (a) of nw^ of tniion with the tribe; primitive iji 
Eg>pt; (fi) of rfavotbn to the oiicestml worship; strong iti JutLtiui]. 

SfH'io] offwt of numbers holding the some belief^ {a) in repfr^ing 
cbfljigc liod variety, (&) in oirmtiomd cxeitciiiLnt, m at n fej^tivoL 

8. ScjLBe of Jiplenriouri v^tnc^ imd inj-stoy - material or idud. 

9. V enfSTAtian of historic nssociutioiiy and ago- 

For the fntemaJ religion the dn«AitirAtioi] of Dr* James may hiBt 
be folio wkJ. He divideii iU mental Ofipects into the Religion of 
Healthy MindedneAft ojid the Religion of Hepentaiiee* The Rdi^rioii 
nf Health wq may dajibLfy aa— 

10. Optimianir a cheerful AAtiftfactjonf wbieh ia truly Egyptian. 

IL Afenta! drill and tminiug, whieh was imulcated in the early 

Egjptijui pro verba¬ 
ls- Philosophy, inritiding Cosmology, which waa strong in FgypL 
hS- Dogmiif ixls? a favourite ^^ubject, hut not de^-lftred esaenthd 
in E^pt* 

Tile Hdigion uf Repeo tonne soemil iinknoim in earlier l^'pt; 
it inrludcH^— 

14* Conversion, strongly held in Hermetic work& 

15. Guidance, an oapinLtion niiioh more Jewish ttiau l^^tion. 

16. Sointllnos^ which only wrKy^ in tlie late ai^cetieijnn. 

IT. Myatidsmi which waa largely devrioped At the cial and on 
to the Chrbftian agf^. 

Id. Ha11iielEtatio]i&, of which wo imve no records till the end, 

Oiir laot aspect of religion in hfe^t Is one whkh ha» been no little 
regarded Lliai I vciituiiii to state it the inoie fully^ Hie later beliefs 
which are largely ormspiod with Pemmal Hdigioa arv a part of 
a general wave of feeling which arose hi the sixth or seventh wntiiry 
IkTotg Christ The semie of perKonol consdencCi of itidlyidual re^ 
^<pnn#ibility, of inner balance of right and w^roiig, comisi forward 
in Judaea, in Groucc, in h^pt, as one of thosa general movements 
in thuuglii and lealiHatioii which are seen spreading for over the 
riviliEMl world. We scflirely reoltsw* how gcncro] a mode of thoiight 
could be in ondent m in modem iimus. Unlesii a poritii’e foctioiii 
opposition iLTOMi batwcHin achoola, the pbrniteft and iiientAl proeews 
were soon unthed over the cirilized world* In recent ccntiirti^ 
the pluiaen of Kuphuhm, of Divine Right of KfiigH, Social 
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CcMitmct, njid nf KvDlution, Ivivu i!siLdi djeci n cefifcur}' of thought 
Aftd writfng with their ciwn ec»]uurii:i|f mtd eaU-h-wottU, It Lh tliij! 
prijidple wliidi wu tuny ubu in hielpin^ un to {]m!nfjuigie nnd rbte 
the of idefts which spread over the cetituries befojv 

the HoTDnti Empire. 'l1ic miouBf of H^mielic iiiicJ Giiu^tle litumture 
now for marc ac(.%^b1e Hince the collecting, tranHlntiiig, And echting 
which we owe to iVIr. Mcorl; And the iiaaterinJ bo* now' passed from 
the realin of the phnplogist to Uuit of the li EHtoriaxi. IIie nqpments 
for the ilnLing of the Hermetic works will ba dealt wi'th m a following 
paper^ to iLe f^-ptinn section^ for disciwinn^ Here their poflilion 
wdll 1» adopted with the bare mention of tlie faeb. 

The earliest Heraictie dummeiiE the Aorr Aimtwjii, is dfited pmb- 
ttbly lo 520 fl.L.* iu]{] certainly within a eonttuy after tbat| by afs 
alliMJoa to the Fen^ian nde. It h by for the must |jagaii* mtral 
niAterial and graphie^ of oil tliis clns;; of writings. The ideas which 
it tltus ikttsi, ns being cniTBiit at the time* are; Ctt^tioii by the 
^Void, the gods acting under the eommaud of a sypreine Gotl, tJie 
ftjnctton of cieated souls iti tlic nutlicr to keep nature circulating, 
the body a pHyuo cif tho smdi the heavenly types of auiinals 
preoefling the earth ly oreatioti* and the iziis^iori of Oniric luid Ibis 
to the earthy. Ami tile meteinjHTchoBis is especially tiuit of the 
good Odd nobler and hence of the Indian rather than the Egyptian 
type* In the ccnitiniiatign of thin duciimeiitt the semmn of lais to 
Horiw, rtietem|^ychcK^LH is assumed between human and aninnd bodio, 
the soul is rmlividiiah niKJ at death it returns to its pnjpcr paaition 
in the jsisdy regions between the earth and moan, 'nienre it seenif^ 
to l*avt Ijeeii conducted to ^arth again for a rcin<ianiatjon« 

The next datasLIc dDcuinent is tlie D^niiran^ nf which 

ia pasmonately Egyptiau niid anti^GrwIc, and is nddr»sc<1 to nii 
Egyptian king who must he as early as 350 u. r* In ihh document 
God is the universal Alaker^ my all afu partii of Gael, and God is AH, 

At the iMime time He E idontified with tho Ssim, owing to Ra worship* 
Aroujid him, but hen oath the staia, are the diumany^ who work tlnf 
will of the gods by storm, earthquake^ fatninev and war. But man's 
fated Aots arc not pujiished, only hi** acts of intpietyv 'Hie myuW 
mtiuriol pari, or Is itliove the lonLihip of the cl&imnns; and if 

A my of Gml shines througli the sun into it, the daimnns cannot a 4 rt 
upon it. All otiicr men arc le<l mid driven by the dainioiis. Here 
a sped he cuuvtuiiitm h form ulated. 

The next document is Uie crielehratetl translated by 

Apuiejus, the wdbkiiown passage of which about tlie disLnjctioii 
of Egyptian worship can only apjjly to MO h. r. In this God is atated 
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to be All in Qiic^ wkI One Ln AIL ConmoK, Sotil, ftud God citl* mch 
BaimnnA may bo nutted to or to men. 
nifty be dainioiis* ur lo anlmnk Aniciaii liave 

sQtji^ and bqdic^ mid arc tilled with Mpirib In man sciiAC h added, 
mid a lifUi mid divine element from the octbvr, 11 lu Maker of all 
from l-timKelf niflik the Second God, the Visuble, ajid iVi^ptiblc, 
w^honi tie loved iist Hijt Soil Mmi wm imifle to eoiiteiuplitte tJiiu 
Soil and in in pjirt deathlcfift, in part Atibjevt la deatli while in 
the tindyi Evil jn inherent in the 'vorld* find doiinonAdri^'e men to it, 
hilt Gnd Jioft ^ven aense to ettabk tliciii to avoid it, iTie present 
tt ofld will Lio de^rtriA'od by lluoiL or peflfilence, olid a pore one 
constitilted. On leaving the body the soul is wciglicd by ita highi^fc 
gnardifin luigeL If pious^ it i* idJowcd to nst, if e^il, it ijt driven to 
%orticc^ of ajji fiic^ nriiJ water, ever mckerl with pain. The daimoils 
were evoked by man ai>d attached lo the statues, Eale aud XeciiaBitv 
liegin and end things; Order iirmiigcs Llieir course. A^^^tic fom- 
inuniticd were beginning ut Uh! bock of the Faytim district^ bnt no 
detfiila of them are given. 

Alnicmt aa t^rly ns thi* must be ^ibotd ihc Conifnoji for that 

refers to Egypt^ renfiOp and Greece ns Innng the regfopi of intelligent 
Ilian : and therefore before 332 n,c. In that is the rtiltr of Fate ; 
AgathodaimoUf ih^ Fiiwt-bonii Goti; Life owing to EnergT> Power, 
and Aeou i luid Logos often usial of liunmn reason p the tttronge^ 
phrase being ^ Unto this Ixigon jiaj thy adnmtion and thy wof^ip \ 
in the treatiAe on the Cnp^ or rather Fontt the Logos doctrine begins 
to develop thi 4 s: ^ WItli Ijogoa^ not with HoikIh, did the l^emtoiit^;^ 
make the uni venial Cosmo^i.' Conversion is the pmmineut motive of 
tlie trerttise. llie gi^eat Cmter or Font full of Mind bud boon sent 
from God for men; ^IkiptuK; thy^f with this Font^s bAptlsm, thou 
that lioflt faith that thou const ascend to Him who hnth sent down 
the Fonfj . r . as nwmy as iinderHl'iiStf] the tidings, and iinmersi^ 
theiiiMilves in Mindt lax-oiiiu partakers iii the Gnosis^^ With this we 
mm\. roimeet tlie baptism of the asretics df^nhed about 10 x.u*f 
w here tlie iiiitiftle was ‘imide a pnrtaker of tlie waters of pudfication \ 

In the Scentrt Sermon Uie Lugos doctrine develops further, ^Thj 
l/igoft singiP through me Thy praises.' ‘Send thou obktion * * . 
orreptabfe to God * . » hut add, niy soil, “through the Logo$”,' 
The Logu;i G JiCft: a divine pdnetpio in-dwelliig. The doctrine of 
C^onveiaion paHses the type of the heavuiily Hay, or nf baptism m the 
Font of Mind, and beeomeri * the trailitinn of Rebirth \ * ’VVlieuevcr 
1 VI thin myself the sincere vi&ioo brought to birth out of Gixrs 
merrji I have [uisiwd through myself into a lioily that can never die* 


im 
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A ill! HOW I am not irlmt I wa-^ bcforv* but I nm iMim m Mind* (ufli.T 
the Foi>t of Mind). *\VJio iJiu author uf the birth f TJtu Son of 
Caod^ tlie One Mati^ by Gocrn mil/ ^The nutuml body which our 
:icii3o pemci\iM LH for reino\-ed from this uasentio] birUi. 1'hc 
fiiwt ^ dis4okgdf the k^L iteviir can ho. The Writ must dic^ the J/wt 
denth cuiitiut touch. HoHt thou hot hnow- tliou hji^t bcoTi born 
a. Goch of the One/ The Seruiuii aLuj brin^ jjj Mind tlifit 
pky* the Shepherd to Thj Keafion or Tjogjos ^ TI 1 M& tlio Logint in an 
ijiferior or mliirul priuciple which iioa to be cuutroUed bv file Mjiid 
received by bnptkm in tlio Font of xMiiitL 
This iino^ of the i^hephejxl Lh then further developed in Uio beat- 
known ilerinctic work, the rS/ujfhrrtl nf ^\/gn or -PurffUunlTTs^ In the 
Cit.'fitioa Holy rles^ndcd uu that Nature^ and upwiinl 

lo the Light froin the Moist, Nature loapefl forth patu Jin: \ ‘'Fht 
I.ogos that app^mxl from Mind w Son of God/ ^From tJie down¬ 
ward ckiuuiibf Nature brought forUi livos rouianh^; for He dfil nut 
tattuid the l/igo« to thciu.’ *Holj art tJiqu who didst by 
make to coi^ist Uie tilings that ore.'^ All tli 4 ^ statemonte in no way 
go beyond, and ficarcely reach, tlic Fhihinic doctrine of tJie Ijogos* 
^Viid so far therti no truce of Wisrloai Appearing, whicJi later toJte^ 
the place w^hich so fur is attributed to the Logos. 

ITie curliest IViidoiii work that eon lie fluted is Simcii, otherwhie 
Et.-deHiafftif:n\ which, it is flgxwd, written bet^ccu IdOaml 170 a.c. 

In that VVIsdoiu is fully personified : ^ I came out of the mouth of tlie 
most High * . , I eompo^d the cimiit of heaven and walked in 
the tiottom of tiie deep , ^ ^ and in uvt'ry people juid nation I gut 
n poss^ioji/ In Ewl^iastes Wiwlom h only a tjudity, and h not 
jxunDDificd I and the earliest date allowed for that is the Tertian agCt 
or more probitblj after 3()0 n.c. Thu rise of the pcrsouihcution 
of WiidoDi must, then, Ijc aLraut SOO n.c., or mUiur earliari ami 
the documents wlvae Lugosi holds the place of wisdoiiip and yet h h» 
developed tlian iu Phi Inn, would be before SllO n, c. 

V\ ben wu come to PhiloiL, writing about 10 a. a rtuw atmo^pfiet^* 
is n£ached« AHegorLiidg is in full force, as bopig the ratio fur jiast 
records Aiid Lliat thin is nut jaiculiar bo him or to Judaism in iysi?n 
in Plutarch, who doubtless learned hk Egyptian material when 
studying in (SB a. p. under Im J^yptiaii tuLur Aminonlus, lliilui/s 
pcNiitinn is tliaL Deily' dlls the vuid of space by hia boundless fullnGSH, 
lie is tbe light, of which ouch ray is a divuu: portion (as in the earliest 
ConvETHTon simile): that a spirituid worlil h the pitlura of the 
vMible world : that the discrapaney of natures between a perfect 
Deity and A cliAiigiag world, made it zieialfuj t 4 i have on iiiteriiiedlAiry. 
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' It wnA iiot pwibit Unit liny tiling a^ubject to dcAth should be 
hR^ thif BupFEuni^Hl God , . - hut ratJur After the ^cxoiitl God, wha 
is HIr r^gosf' Afl Shophottl And Kiii^ i **ju^n with Iaw And 

justice the mature of the heavens . *. deputing His ovm Logos^ His 
First'lxini Son, to take charge of the sarred Hock, , , His ddsit Son 
whon) elsewhere be hAth CAlled Hk Fust-bom^ luid who , ,, eon- 
teiiipJating Hb aitlietypal pattenis fashions the specif^' And the 
Logu» is inheiTiit in man, even when be h not worthy to bo oallod 
A Son of GofL 

Now we APe in a petition to redew the devcbpiuimt of ideas, 
liAving tlio fijcod poInU of docuiueob hi 510 tu 410 about 350, 
300, 190-170 s. c^ And 40 a. d. And am we can irai% a oontlnuon^ 
develupnient fhnn one to another of these, ve are Justihud in ninging 
other uiKlatcd dooumenis iu ploAX according tu tbe development of 
doctrine and idcaa tbai we dnd in them. a'c only note the most 

important line* of thought, with the latest date to whidi tbeir 
iiitrxiduction can be pJoccdL {Sec table on licit |wtgeO 
It is nfttHmrti pussihle Lbut the Wisdazii literature should lie entirely 
taken out of the wiea; hut that would make little difference in Ibt 
Bpaeing of the documents betwecii tiic dated points uf the Pconao age 
and PhdtiA. With the dcvelopnieul of ideaii that is Already asriumad 
by phi Lon, it is uncleas to try to bring any of other document 
iiiueb later in order to allow of tbeir borrowing from Ckrbtiuii idcaf. 
llie development of dExrtriiies auinot be dmuged by such An asmimp- 
tion, and therefore it is letter to follow the coune of unfolding and 
giuwtb tliui we cull iicc lierc, Moreovcri the entire absenee in the 
Hermetic workii of the nllegorisung spirit, which waa fiiLlj developed 
by 40 A, tc And contiuned for At leaat four centuries as a prcvAiling 
HyHteiii, abu »tanzp&^ them as beloiigiiig to an enrUcr ptiosc. 

Here w'e must stop ; the next step is the lotroduction of CbristJan 
ideab and principka which were alHcrit hitherto^ and which quickly 
fitted into the fonu^ of Ulougbt iiircady faudiior to the world- The 
new wine was put into the old skiiis^ in spite of the wAming a^nst 
loRting and Sabbati^i, the nuiin A8t«tic and cer^monicLt principles; 
the results were iLbn^tmUH tu both tile wine and the ukuiti withio 
three rsenturicfi- 

Our review of the various aspects of HeJigioii in Fgypt has been 
but a ghuKv; thoiH: who know the subject already will be tbe first to 
forgive the iniperfection of tlitam rumarlo^ as they will reuIiiHf how 
entirely frt^nciitaiy sueJj a view must be* and they must pwlon the 
repetitiun of fomilior facts in the eudtnivuur to give a general con* 
ceptioD of the pofljtlou to those whcwie work luw lain in otlier lines. 
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A PliOFOS DES STATUETTES DE ftfEUNlERS 
Pak JKAK CAPABT 


Alan H. TiAiiurNER a nnufiacrr^, dans la ^eitscAri/f, 

PP- un Ln^maAAJit i^rtwh k line ^statuette repr^seDlant 

It! ijrnuid pnutre do Ptoh, PtahjEi^^ 4 moiidfe du gtuiti. A cu 

pro}Kj^ Jl n repribi le prablezui! dc la Kignil^Aticni deA tit 

<,'bcrebd k mcpiitrur yue eva deruigiTa fijpirine? ne eeroidnt qtm In con- 

timiaticni da ]'linage da dilipoflcr daisfl tombcaux clu runcicn nmplm 
cii!£ ntatuotten da Borviteum, Par Sldt^^ d'luio cOnfimioilp Oii ouraii 
couBid^r^ k'M uiLHhebtiH commo repn^ntartt k mort iuPmemu ot lea 


statutittfif do niiiuiiiurif doub duiuinraient ]a preuve dc cetto conidiioii 
poiiss^ ju:gqu^& Tab^urdc. Pour expliquar ea fait Gaidiner &>rit ,* 
* Une conception rquvcUo ct contmlru app&ndt suirant laqnelk Ic mort 
luUm^mc cat appeJi h travoiUoj' dsiia lu \’id d'outre-toinbe.^ Je p# 
haLh id Gardiner peut dtplrquor la dii ccLUi nouveUo croyanjofl 

qui parait en contradiction forinelle aveo Jc* cjpo^iuio>oa fun^nAuuii 
rJvol^ctf pur ley tombaaux da Panricn empire. Kt eependant if impoitc 
do a'tio rondro compto pour cxpJiquer la rale doft etatiicttee. 

Jo vondraie Msayor du proposer uxie explication do I'kiiks nouwJle 
qiil a donn^ nalaeaxioo aux oualiobtin eL inontrer qu*il ent peut-etro 
poflftible d'expllquer ies statucttcy do mouiuer^ ot lea ouyliobtiu uu 
pen diff^remment qu^on fa fait 

Je oommencerai par r^nnor eo qno nona' savour dcs ^gurliios du 
type da nioimiorA; 

1. Statuette du grand pr^tro Ptabm^, public A Rome en 1842 ot 
repabboe par Canliner. Le grand pr^tro oflt re^v^ltu do son costume 
eficerdutul, poau do pnulla^re ct boucle do choveux tom bant aur 
Ik'pauJu dretto^ Lo toxtv donuc Je cliapitrc vi du Uvru dc^ Murta 
jvlatif aux ounlicbtk. 

2. Statuette du prince Tbotpi^, pretro du Plali^ p6ro dc Ptabmoa, 

nu du Louvre, repr^ntant Jo d6funt on grand coetutne saoer- 

dotah L'inacuiption porte: ‘ Jo suis le eersitetrr de ce dieu aiigtietCp 
mn ineunier/ 

2-5. Troie statuottay an noni du gardjen du tr^^r Mer^'-yi nu znuB^ 
do Lsidonu L^InBcrriptiou porte : * Jo snie le meunwr d'Oainx, le £cr- 
vitcur dc Nut/ 

G- Statuette au du Gain; no. 1256 {juiutial d’entr^ 20927^ 


notiAt) All nona de Les textee sont lea auivanta P| 


meneement do la formulo doa ouAjiobtis eommo au no* L 
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ititiii^C' du Cuire no, 7(53 (juiirntil d^entr^ 5019) 

All licm d^un uitf^adAnl de Ja graudy iujuhoii et Mribc toysl /J 

Art. ' 0 

d^fujit repn^nt^ portent la uoi^rtf et lu barhpi 

dfts diviait^. Lha teKtos sojit ^uivjintic: 4 ^i^auche efc derrloru 


u «3 tnviua«if. Ijha teKtos sojit auivjint«: 4 

!\ fl. rWunt nl^ A. /Ipwiiin R -S 
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*i?r "**^“®**** y *■■“ ® ™q qi» n^riuent formeUonjuai 
quo ]i7 d«UDi B8t Ifl meuniur d’Oairw uu du diou vininble, une (7J 
ftjoutc qg’iJ idoimI 1m paina d'oflrnttdw d’0airi« dwis ['autr* moade 
fc^8 (3-5) ajoulcxit qu’iJ Mt Ju «nnt<,itf de U d^ Nut. J* mitJ 
d Owm. Detix *tutuBtt4^a mKh do„ne«t j„ teste ordinw^iDunt giavfi 
aiff 1« oiwhebtis, M qui 6&montfv que 1«» meuuiere doiveat m nUtechcr 
4 I idao qui donna imiHSance atix ^(pirinw du momifl, 

Gsidiner n'a pas f«im» qug I'esplicatioo tuute nitiplo foumie par 

io »« 1 '" pas admisB non plus loraquo 
jai public ]es trois statuettca du mus^ do Lsid«n. J’aJ 
itlonf y voir Id traduction grapliiquo d'un jeu do mot entre k* verb® 
oiotid™ «t k wrbc adorer. !>otir Gardiner, Ics ^gyptiens so sonuent 
trgrapes, da aumient coufonda dcu* cla«w, de staluettes f.infmi™ 
ct, priparant 1 ® mobiJicr funiSraite dc liauta personua™, et. ep^ciak- 
ment do <kus grands prtires de Ptab, ik auraJent- punasd iusqu’A 
1 absurd© la eonfusion qu’ils avsimt /aite entro Its statuette dcs 
^retteurs ol ]m statuettes du defunt lui-tufinifl. Et nittmuoins pour 
IBS ^toloKUM du ax< sitek, ignomal & peu pi«s tout do la rebgion 
et den ntes fwiirwres ^gypUeoH. il suffit d’un simplo coup d’wU pour 
decouvrir I’^rcur et K eonfuifion, Eateco cniyabln T L’iDvraisem- 
nkuce du fait ju^a pouiv;^ A ukercher line ftULn: ifipiioAtiori et, ia ia 
□ e puu me Batter do I’avoir <kcouverte, jo pvtisa nAannioins o«;r 
duv quo jB commooce k I'entrovolr. 

Loisqu'on iStiidio bai pcuplcs du civUisatian nidlDicntaiis au point 
B TUB do kuis eoutum«i fun^fftlrL's, on arntre assoa mpidament ^ 
retmir touto an® airi® do fait® tcudant ^ pmuwr quo Ic traitement 
des morts s jtaspire pn'ncipalenietit d’uuo ideo do proteotiou des rivante 
uoatra Jos niurta. L« rit«i fundrauvit aanl d^Abord bOAtLLuA uu niort, 
etc® Q’cet que par un lent developpcmcnt que. k point tk vue primitii 
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StfiltitfiCs * CdpiiT'i 

$Yt<iiit ^v^oyJr OIL uii afrivc & les commit favorAhle^i au 

morfc H qu^on ^^Uau^uic quo cp1uI-oi ]o» 

It m& piirjkit ossp^ clair qtio l*s pQutiioipe futtiTuirps ck? TE^-pU* 
jiiFiqii’4 U rtn do I’ancicn ompfre A'ln^Ercnt prliucipalooiexit de Fidik 
d'linipSflhpr I a r^unlan rto Vhm^ ot dii oorp* du dt^oiil, do »'up|iii«or 
a (!0 quH Id mart TevmTtnei parmi Ida vjvantAr Lo cadavta parfoi^ 

coupe Gzi pJuaieurfl mfirceaux. 1 a teta mi»o A pnrt, DU bipp oa Unit h' 
curpif sut lui-muiue duiiA luie uatte. tarn be, dcpuift Izfc 

simple fu^C jutiqm^uu ij^iguiitesque mastaba, e}ft dpAtin^ aiTAPt t:oiit 
a enfemier le corps, de fn^^on ijelle qiie^ m Tame vcnait ranimor do 
nouiroap, 11 m\t darw JlmpDAwhilit^ ahAolue do renvorser Ics cUtttdcA 
aoeuiDol^ mt cliemin. liana la tombo du du niastAbar lo 

corpa^ qui n^a aucune prapamtion ronflorvatricep est enfenp^?* 

la plus sou vent boha mobllier fuD^rairer dana un laurd aarcophago, aana 
d^xoru, rdogue daiiti Pne cliaiubretle aautermJiia clooe ello^ni^^nio par 
uriD diUlo epuiaiC et Aituckr au fond d'lm puita obftnie par dea bloca 
do pietTO ag|{liitiq6a uu uiayen do uiarUer. Parfuia memo taut un 
ayaWme do opiiJaura et do faux puits uoup^ pur drs hvnsa de grunit 
vient ejKwm apporter doa obataotea iniiprOvufl A la aortio du rcveiiaut^ 
Quant A L'amOi uu doubla^ qui houI pauvaiE d^airor sa r^Udion uvcO 
la Dorpu, on a'ingOniu k ren detaumer en r^pondant d^Avunco k touji 
ism d^uu. On phSparv uxto Bilatuo, rapie eucte du corpa au manient 
ok l^ou cofiTUie lo corpa uu toiubcuu^ unv c^remuoisj appall 1 WvertuiF 
do la bouebo aVxCTUto aur la etnluCi JX^ pretm al dt:* pairnts du 
ricKuit poniuadom raino quo Ja atatuo mn uurp«t ut^ ob^uuaute a 
la fiuggastjodj die ^qnoorpore dans feffigio do bob ou dv pionu. La 
ehapeJlo du todiboau ok on logo co nouveau corps devlcndra ndcossairo- 
mont wno funeral re mainon d'^temitA poun'uo de ton tea lea com- 
moditAs de rexiatenoo et Tan peut ^tm uMur^ qua ritnie, y Croiivant 
uTi train de vie ordiniiLraiiient anp^rieur A cfilui auquol elk ^tiut aronu- 
tumee mir la tono^ no desirerm qu^une cbaao, c^oAt de poursuiTre cette 
nouveliu exbtonee sans audger A riexi r^'lamer dea Hurvivanta entr^a 
ed pD^x^iod de Fb^ril^e. Dos stuluottea od bob, cn pLoner peupkut 
lu lombo, k modia quo cu no uoieat lea acOdea aoulptova ou boa^n^liof ei 
qul d^-wront lua luuruiilca. Stutui;:^ ti roUefa enk-nt aukiur de L'uine 
ct potr Tamo etule touU? udc bumadit^ factlco quj> as eUc eat lo ruflet 
do radtre^ oonatituc n^onmDidS pour le double uno reidito sufflaadto 
pour retenir I'ilmo on eetto nouvello demoute. La fonmiep lc« enfunta, 
lua aervileuna quj Hont lA ropretient^ vieddrant A lour tour repoaer 
k pmxLinit^ clu cud&vm du ntaitro eb leura duublea »e Iqgcrunt dutUiob 
lemout duda Iob atatuettea uu %urua deu ivliofa. Cu iieioul kuta 
aupporta abaolumedt do In memo iDadi>^ru qua la fltatuc 

prineipalc du ujurt vert A idunoliiLber aDii tune. Luraque Ica id^a 
idudifieruiit,. au Jugeru parfob po^furablo d’emnicdvr du torn beau 
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I'Aiae da mort va tnuMportftnt sa statue, d'nburd dflm iin oatro toin- 
l™q oA li^ phupcilu *nile Hem habits, yula un conduim In ntatuo dans 
leji tenipf™ des dieux uu ieii deabtes dcveiioiil les halxw du diou s«f 
dourrimnt k m tdL^lc. 

ilais d importe do noter iui unn remarquo do .diaspora: ‘Thin« Iia 
tniubraua on ennstato, A cute dps fepppsontaUaue do serviteunt dojot 
Itf nout ost Boi^eiuetucnt uidiquS, dw series do poiwutiages anoiiynicii 
q uj accutujM|piBnt la famulJu e t l^aidnnt A tramporUji los pmgijiinna 
ou A s'acquilter de aes fonoiioiia divompa: mIoh la docLmio do I’^yp. 
tion, rant (ju’ils n’ont point de uuui, ils ii'ont pae d’Anie. iuoIh ils n'en 
existent pan tuoma, ft ils Bont prSts A dovviur dps pemennoa r^oUcs des 
qu oa lonr adjolndm un dou ble.’ Of Fexaiuoa d«i mtin; des tutu bos 
JtioiiLre que w liven t un a gr&v^ ftprgs ooup, d’uno mnin moladtoJte. 
dcs nunis auprde de ooa figures. ‘ tte sunt,’ cuntinno Mnapero, ‘ do 
pauiiTett dJablfis qni, d^inmt augmenter lcuj> ptuIiabilitA de aurvie, 
Hft sont cnrulAa oliuideBtfDoiiicnt pamii lea clicnUi du ninltre. En 
iiLaeiivant Jeur nom nuprAa d’uti des corps anonymes, 11a lui out attacbo 
Jour double et unt priadii aervict'dicz led^fimt; d^rmnis, et poiirvu 
qn^n n Vffavat |Htii lour liSgando, ila a’acqnittaient do la function qno 
fa figuffl reprAsentuil, Ils en gagimjctil Jc salairo, et jls reouvnient de 
lour seigDeur nouveau oc qui leur ^tait ticcemaire pour ivitcr randan* 
tfssetaunt de Jeiir elre ’ {Maspero, £uHcti« de 1‘htstitxa tuupiim, 
IWt. pp. 377-«4J. 

-■Unoi dune, en r£suiu£, dazw ca eyat^mo uneberehe A dvitorJu union 
do r^e ot du corps ; fo t-urpa n'cet I'objet d’aucune inesttn} du momi- 
fieatlon, I’ame eat onronu^c dana ano atutue reprAaentant Ic defunt 
atrtia J’aap(.i:t d'un fitre vivant at. IA ou m trouvo In atatue, suit dans 
In chftpeUo du tombosu, aoil dans la tompkr, il faut at II auffit du crAer 
rilliiaion d'tuie uxuitenco licurauso pour quu I’Amo nc chcrobo ni A 
inodiHor aon etat ni A rien njolamar des aurvhuuita. 

Ahordona muinteiiant I’cxatiKui da k nouveUe th^oria qiie nous nm- 
controns principulument A pariJr du moyon oaipire, * Una concoptioti 
uouTc^e et coulmire a]>pnmlt,’ dit dardim-r, ‘d’apr^a laqucile lo 
ttiurt lui-mamc oat uppk A tmvaillar dna« la viu Lcfemale/ OA lo 
ffiort tmvnilla-Wl, pourqiioi lu fait-il T U cat Uvidcjit A prennoTO 
vue quu ce n’eat poa dims son doinaina fun^rairc oA le* senntcura Font 
tiKompBgne en nombre suffisojit. C’«t dono doua un uutic mamdo 
ou iu niort a’est rendu aveo sou coipH ot eon amt-. Et ici je ponsc. 
qu uu cuntfaira da In premiAn* tbdoiic qui cliercha A motUv untie le 
cfupa et I’djHc une aortc du olofson ^tanehe. on a oboreM plufcot A 
unir 1 Amo et le iu>rpe, quJtte A lee buuuir tous daui de oette terra 
ill a envoycr dtuin xine atttm terrv. 

Xflus aomnica eu prfeonttj do k premium ^tape qui A la lonipm 
fera de tous Ics inorts dee (.)^iris, on idcutifiant uhnoun d'eux au prin- 
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cipul dic^ii dira luurts^ Osiris. cst uppliquc^ d'uixjrd uu ml 

suul. Dima Ic but probables de re-tnp^cher dc se r^Lntftr^icr et de vuuir 
loumtriter son snooeasetit, on Penv^rra m pays dcfl dieux en ]o fomnt 
passer Itd^tnenio pour iin dipu. Ixsa textea dna p}initti]d<i6, an tnoment 
oil cm les tranacirit pour bi pmmierfl faia Hur lea parois d"uti eave-ati 
royal, ont cm offat tifl hut. C'est ici que ppiiT la preraiAre fois on dira 
d'un mort ' POturis un tel \ Ll>:i diellx rv^idimt rlarw leur domaiiiB 
fun^raire localise sur nsttn tvrru till hors dti ce luoudo : Le rci, onne do la 
pubsaance qae couftitf la inafi^ie> rdiussira h s’y intnxluiiv en usurpaut 
la qualild ct \m attributfl divina, Ja it^ai nul hesoin, jo [vruinyt do 
rappeler lea procM^s nnfantinB du hnitaux quo Tan mettm pn cruvre 
dans ce hut ot qui iroDt meme juiK[u'ii raiitliropLiphDgie. 

On a mmArque dupuii^ ltiLigU:ia|jt!l dcj& qun II*^ prot;^^ urij^^iuaiif- 
nipnt n^rvciu UU Tol pa4^*nlr ptilit ^ pvtit, par privilC'ge uux per- 
Konjmji^cy Importants avant d’etro dt<?ndtJfl ^ tons ka morts. Cependmd 
ici, ui cfi qaclqiiosorto de so stibstitoer par foro^ ou par ruse 

k nil dieu^ U devient impofiflihlo « priori d'appliquer purempnt pt 
.nimplepu-jjt h d^antiicfl moft« lo procMA employ^ pour 1 b roi. Ce 
quo loosquo la signilfciatiou prezni-^re dc TuHa^e s'eat en gnLndo 
partie pcftltiis, qne lo rol pnut pcmiettre k d^aulrt^ du vunif un rualiln 
^ eub^il^or k iui-mumu et iieurptir sa place ctiuuuc dien dcs niorts- 
Comnient deme et en quuUu qualilid les morta pan'iendront-Hs an do+ 
maino d&H dieux ? Un procide ningiquo euTOie Je cojps rhex lus dieii* 
nt rdizie rocuompeguev Lc ddifunt^ qui revit en co moment par k 
reunion de Sun auiti ct de son eorps, a'introduira dnnB k domaine des 
dieux, absolumcnt do la meian quo lee pauvres diablesr du 

J^amrkiU cuipiro s^Lnsinuaient dans k domainu fuiiuiulrt? des grands 
pcrsoniiagcs- Ikus co cas si k maitru B^uiait 6tonn£ dc lencontrar 
dus Ggarcs dtrang^'Kfl, Im repreaentaLiona dus inuraiUes ou Les statuettes 
avec ie uom grav-fi et k titm Jui assuroiuut qua lo nouveau venu fatsait 
r^-llcment partta da sjl maison ; s’U nc le oounaiflaait pas da vantage 
o^eSt qu^U ^tait. confine da us Ics uniplois lus pine i nf^ripurR^ uu encore^ 
O^i^tait no homuin sans muitns qui vcualt an mettre sona k protect iua 
d"iin m&ttro puiaasant, ae contonlaut de la place la plua mudustc datia 
son douiaine, Db inuma Id, colni qni vent sa renilrn au domainv 
fun^rairo du dieu partiru, ipiid^ pendant la routo par I'uji ou Ikutro 
itin^mirofoumissaiit Ics indications indiKpensablea ct quo Ton dc-poeera 
8ur la monuo on que Ton tran6<?rirft «nr k ctTcudl; parvenu. k-ba& 
il akiirOkni parmi ooIohb attocLd^ au demairte. Le dieu, lore- 
qu’il lu nifloontrera^ Jui attribuera dcs terns k ctiUiver et la nouveau 
Barvitour unsetaonoora la terrr, untrolicndra tee ennaux d’^irrigatioti 
Pt exdrutera k rappel du dinu la curveo pele-melo a™ tons les vu^ux. 

Du CO luocuent lo inort deviendra un Oskion et, a^il a pris loules st^s 
pr^autions, ou plutdt d ka aurvivants les ont prises piaur Ini, il uc 
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cesscta [iIuH irapi^tiiif 4 Iil mftiaon divine. Kt t’est jwurauof 
dan* Jcfl HHiibp«i3c on njicontrn d’abord uiie, puiH piuiiioMie fi^urinw 
dll mert, iKrtm laapiwt d'uue momi* eDUo|i^> dauH un c^ivueil qui 
U oopjis dll cwriipil rdffl. La figurine de moinie joueni fe memo 
ro e f|u autr^fobi la Jo duublfl: Fttinp s">' uttacliBra rie 

indiiiKilitblc et, de mome qti’oii cunduiKait in iitntuu du double dp ng 
k vhaplJ# du uunlieau oit doiu Ju lempln dii dieu, de niume on con- 
duifu 1 a atAtnette de momie dniw k dumaine du dieu de* mort* qu 
on « fonteni'Am do lui foiimir loA nio^veiw d’y Stre tnmepurl^ magiquo. 
mont. Je rnppelemi HiuJcnKint Je* lateBux hin^rakt* wrulpt^ ou 
pfiifttu. fiervBitt B.U linirL^rt de In figurine do muuue k Ahydoe, cc qui 
n eafc peut-etre apiis tout qu’uji iDuyeu de no jum tronaporter i^Ikunoiil: 
In momiA A .Abydoa dana k doimiiiio du dicu Ohltu. Que J’oM iw 

rappella atwi ks n«« uxiuvirn touU*. A mn eonnntaeanM. 

A Abydos, fit oA I'on voit unn figure du tiiojnio en itwdc.bofBe, alore quo 
tout« lis aiAl™ 1,6 mtttoliani i k pimnio™ ■di!« monliaient In dAfunt 
rospeet d'un vivant. 


Ijw tuort, arrivA * 4 Tendruit ou grttil ks dieux ef boj, double avwj 
iui, pour onipluyer I’exprt^imi d’lin texto^ doit dono se livrer auk 
I ravAux de k corvee poor JaquoUe on a ou aoiti de Jui knmir lee outik 
jndispcnAAbJcn. Muis le sort obk-iiu de k «rto ji« pAmisiauit iiullcment 
enviAbk.ksfiguriji™ de monire rie Uinkientpiw idiajigec.et k-oliMge- 
laent dul w produiru d’antwit ploa imminent quo I'idiSo pieoiififit qui 
arait pHsaidii 4 lour coiifettion Aktt^nuiiit griidiidJoiuunt. La stnitietto 
i«p(^«cnleiu nmintciiaut un aerviteur qui so ifufiatiJiiejia au mort 
Jorsquo k dieu IkppolJem a k corvitf. P»m. oti multipliera Jo uumbre 
dw statuctlea pour eavoyor Je d^funt dan* Paulre mondo ontiiure 
afi nombiTux fler^it^uTS. 


Wai* tout cck n'eipUque pas eocoru lea figures do mountem. On 
reiuArquo dtj4 dans leo tonibeauK do I’aneien empire que pnraU ko 
sUtuettes do HcrviteutB uuc des plus friquentos, iduon la plus tri- 
qu^to, Wt ooUe de I’wwkve. bojuaio uu femmo OCoupi- 4 mnudre Jo 
gwa 4, la priporalion dca paina. Dans Jo ciuiotkre do 

Rrfoh oiplort pemlant I’bivcf IDOfi-T par Flinders Potrio, oii a dikou^ 
vert lino b™ noiobrouae do potibiHi mnisotac fun^reirw on torn- ouile, 

quelqiios-unos on pent 

^oir Je m*rt Ini-momo repr^sentA par ujio figurine. Tout 4 fait ex- 
Leptu^neJJouicnt. apparait tin stuJ aervitcur, modeetemont pko4 sous 
I oacAlior coadunuint 4 k termsso irapfirio.irc de k luaison. ot qui eat 
occupt^ iL motidn^ dn grain, “ 

to voit que Je moulder puo un rule impofUiit et quo 

s:» dtii' ■*“* ^ ”"«»“i"' ‘ 

t-hAinpi Lt de Ja con-Tk. Ik qui cet vnii d« dffuula nrdtijoijta pout 
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bicD I'jivcPLT du dinu d« morbj et h mcunior du dino dAVAil: 
m<;nt i>tii^QL-jer d^R privildig^ quo (MO cmploi Jul cnnf^ndt. TXs Ji 

10 tme quJ conKixte, k envoyfir let m&rt dmifl k niaitfon du dieu, 

n^n pliin cn Jiamikic ik miuinJR k k eorv^ mok bicri cji qoulit^ 
do tnetuiior. La pctilc tfUluetk" Jo ninntrpra douA rosroruic^ do beb 
fonotioM ot Jo texto oJGmiotu ckiroment qw c'o^ifc Jcii q^l KUCfuJ Id 
grain pour |a prfrpamtfcpii dea pain^ d^Oe»rb darm TatUrvi mondf^, Fqj 
un raJ^omont qui wt bien dans lea JiAbit^dc# t%yptioimp«^ ie^ moitnior 
ajoulera qu"iJ n^fiat paa un nouvoAfl Vend, qu'il vBi uu contrajna un 
vieijx florviletir de In maison, Bcrvitflur do Ir dAeRRo Nut, la miw 
d^Osinfl, Utie fois niemc, ct lo fait ewL pr^Joux 4 not-Ofi [Inaciiption 
mArqne quo U figufino 04t Je * oOrp« d'vtertiitA' da d^unt, 

iln plrine liiatoim Agyptionue dw dJoux Runt inorta et on a di Joo 
VDMivnllr: co want leo Apiet, IMnR k tombd invid^ de deui Apia 
do Riudh^ II, AikriettA a dAMiivorl^ daua do» nJohoa ad tour du sorco- 
pluiflo 247 JigyxiDoa fun^rairiM. Ix>nttqu"ori lit Iw noma gruv^ uur 
nhoeudc d'ouli^ oUes uu akpor^ait quo €*e^t totite Ja haut{^ suci^tA 
mompbit^ do F^poquej giaDcIa dignitairea qnJ, toUR vivonta au 
momont de la a^pqlturo du i'Apiu, onL tenu k onoompognor par kur 
efligie Je djou domi son domoilie fun^raiiv% luufar^ de In nortfl qu^A Jeur 
mart kur double imrejoindre le eorpa Ak-rnul. 

II me Efombie que dnna J'hypotb^ que jo vjona d^eaquiawr □□ 
ootuprund eomincnt iJ be fait quo dkboind on no a^iuquidto quu tnk 
modoiAmoQt do k cotuh^rvntion d'lm corpfl qui, on l^eep^tfe^ no dovra 
plim Rvrvir do support k Lkme. Quimd, au controiro^ on cbeivbo A 
euvoyer dUuia Jo mondo dua dieux le corps et rame qui n*y r^UiikOiit, 

11 Jmporte do ooneorvor Jo uorp^ Jo zmoux possible et lea prt>c4dAe do 
mojujlleatioii oeinont dAveJoppAa A Ja lostroutiuu. 

11 mo aemble qukn mAoio temps on outruvoit comment dee idAaa 
de justification monvle out pii ae dAvoloppui' dniia Ic mytke ceirieii. 
IFabord, on ontre dans lo monde de* ditux par ruse, par magie et 
ROiivent A I'inaa du dieu, Ilientdt, on croit quo lo diuu iuipo^ aes 
conditiona et il faut^ Jorsqu'on arrive otjx dgnluis do son royaumc^ 
qno run jowtiJifi do won identitAj que Ton Ruhlsee un exajutn per- 
mettont de n'odmettm lea nouvpAux vouur qukn toute eftretA, Msia 
ioi encorsp lea llvrea de gAognphie infemale^ principAkioient le Livre 
dew Murta, permetLruiit au d^ont de ne p&a etre pns au di^pourvii et, 
dc nouvenUp Je dieu weia vaintu dans Jb lutte et contniint d^Admettro 
tone »ui qni attrpnt on Boin do ee mnnir dcs roiis^^nemciiLsi utike. 

11a arriveront do formaJee d’unc puJaamico tv\k quo lu dieu 

oontraint no pourm eotistraire. 

eepAseir quo eoii rues, qoe jo orgid on portia noavoUce, no 
poraJtront pae trap liardjo&F il eet tnolbourousoiuopt mdifiptnsablo 
do ehereher A mottno de ia pr6oj$ion dans rexplkatlcn do contumce 
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oik Itiii l^vptfi-ns n« HA BOnt jiuimiH cux.niej]]i« ehidci^ d>n apjmrter. 
^ ueulfl uhoto ijui olaifo pour nnus o'esl qua pnrtout aoim nniiii 
trouvoiu an pr^stiiou d'id^ nsultiples, pJus suuTcnt injogmsUiablw 
« iinua airw l« aut™. fl eat faisl qa*en ebortl.aiit i en «pliquer 
lii^ncse iiDua wyooa oWigia A faitv dee owatmetio™ thioriques quL 
^rtftincjncut n ont Jaiimla ejiste teller qunllcs dans r™prit d aticiin 
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NOTES ON EGVPTIAN MAGIC 

By* ALAN H. GABDEfEK, (AbstkactJ 

^Aijii; jfl not D diwovcmblo entity, but a woid to be didined ■ its 
deGnition is a mete msttnr of ttgofement wniong sohotorH. HoirWet 
dMjmbJe ,t may be tlwt the Aijiti should be used in fbe swne tormiuo- 
Jogionl mcuiting m aU bmnehes of the Science of Heligio™,, this n^t 
ttt present ^jble. ICgyptology needs tLo term Mugic for the cJahu- 
fication of ,to fuels, and has within Jilted limits the t^lit to fniiac Jtii 
own definihon. TJiu object uf this paper is to fonmulnto thwimtleally 
tJie sunse of Alngie bj understood by E^toJogists. 

^gte Wnngft to liiB aotire side of men’s rctstions to the super- 
nsturnl. Those active reiations iimy best be classided uodt-r the tJirce 

uJT^/ (2) Observances cotmectedwiUi 

lie Ow*d. (3J iMogju. The prmciplo of diviHinn Is given bv the 
question cm ioMf (1) The aim of the Qilt of the Cods wm to 
hanertt the Gods themselves in various ways, e.g, by g|iit,g ,i,ent 
u house {the temple), clothes, food, mniiie. dancing, and hymns. Of 
^urse the a^tulup^f hoped to reap some advautugei, fnm, hoi pious 

. “1 ”£? ™otiTO was to Egypt, where the cult 

had mto aiwtom, often absent: it should therefore bi* 

considered as of sMoudary importance. (2) Similarly in the obser- 
van^ Manwted wnth the Bead, the priniaiy benetieiaricij war* the 

complex motives played a part. 
(3> a^e, on the other hand, was avowedly sclf-soofcmg ; Mhi^tuveTtho 

^ploymente to which it was pul, it always sought to Becure cerrato 
(Klvaiita.g]ed to li viag |N?r*ojiF. 

Nut all rites, however, which served primarily to beneJit the iivinir 
are magical. Urdmaiy parlanee forbids 11s to dosurifae thus such 

t^t m Ihosa pmetiws there is involved the intorventiun ef a divine 
wih boto tyn the performance uf the rito and its eipeeled effect. All 
magical ritos. on the contrary, were Suppuaed to bo necessarily auA 
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Icamediuttily nfflcneioiia. TIih criterion of IziiDsedi&to officn^y wuiild, 
hOTiovcr, ha influRicient aJouu to definn EgypUan Magii^: for luftny of 
the JsymbuUca] Bction* in tijo corcfiionicfl of tho u-mijli'js and fhe tomb?. 
WOITO doubtluiid fdt to he cogent in their yet i-annot he rnUed 

niAgirnf wJtliotit extending the meaning of tlio term Magio in Finrh 
M niLy ii« to make it uai4eaa ju^ n oJAsslficmlory heAding. 

To d^ane Magie os tlicwo actinnK wldeh iiru [a] prformM an hehiiU 
of Lhu liiring, md (*) dchwndtnt on no other HilJ but tkH of ihv agent, 
t'i not ffnnngh j for tJdfi definition wonJd not exeludn the ordmarv' 
of daily life, e. g. tmdt'tf, cmft^i, qiie^t of fp«i. yet 

the common ciianK.lerwtie that links togulbcr Magio ami Region ^ 
tfiib-Hpcfci^fl of a particular speeino of human aetiiuziii ha^ been neglected : 
Ih^ chflnioteri:ftt]c is ihv necessary impJicatioji of Faith. L’ahig t[ic 
epithet rD%ious in Its jjunuwer seiuyi to deseribo all supcrFtitjons rite* 
that oro not magieal fClUt of the Cofls, I’Vncrary Ohi«,T eancea, Prayer, 
Orneles, it j# pledn timl oJi rnligions rites imply Fuith; tiiey 

involve a bcliri in the e^dstenec of beings of whom niojj know nothing 
by direct cj:ptjrinnefl. Not so in the cbac of oJ! notions by winch 
men «eelc thdr own advantage. Trades and crafty, for cxanijde. 
uiakn M appeal Ui the credulity of those who are engaged In thecu. 

It is true that men iiiaj' beJieve in the sneeess of their edorta. but siacli 
a belief forma no Jutcgml part of them^ and in in fact nauolly absent. 

In Magie, un the other hniuh ati element of Faith Is a necessity ; here 
men are always more or less conscious of this exceptional mid iilinji€ulou.H 
fdiaraebar of their aetfonn ft In this coDHcioDsneafl that niakeit tv^in- 
aiatera^ ao to apeak^of Magic and ReUglurj i and it zs this confcIouBncss 
Again which marka thn boiindaty-Unv between magical prarticca and 
the ordinary routine of human labour^ 

Our hnal deHnitioii of Eg^'plian Magic must therefore run thus : 
i/ffflicui adionx art. thoi^ tvhicJi th€h perform on |ft«> ou?ii Malf or on 
htJiolf of other living ; ond which involvey m a neceMity and 

HMeporalde demeiU, o ctrUnin of Wis/t ihough the atiaioment 

of thHr object ij no^ thoughi to depend on any ofAn- will than that of the 
agent. 

The h^ptian language has no word for Rcligiou i nfligiouB octioi^ 
ho 80 far apart from aU others that wdy In a rcAectivc age would the 
necessity of huding a general name for t hem be felt. Magic, on the con¬ 
trary, atonda in a deep contract with the simpler wny^ by ivkich men 
aock their own advantages, but provokes oomparison with these by 
the fact that it pursues the same ubjcct. A name had therefore to bo 
found for it: in l^I^plian the word for Biagie b hdee (Coptic £[k] i it 
acquired a slightly wider 8CJi» tlmn Magic in tlin ternilnnfogieai 
mcaiung hero given to lt> 

Tlio distinctiot] between Mtglo and the ordinary t-aehiiieal praotioe^ 
c.ii I F 
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<jf drtily [iff iiiHy 1 m' wdl obst-rvi'd in £|g;ypt:inn medical papjTi. Tlierti 
a differt-uin: h rnndri Kptween ‘ nciuL-dicji' fpArtJ, which lints of 
(ImgH with diri-vLiinin for nw, and * mesntitinn* ’ of which the 

niafn fcal iirr in b mynticaf formula to bo pranoimccd, ‘ Remedied ' 
were uncd for the Mxinplpr maladies, 'iacantatjons* re«on-0(I for tliono 
that were mow puttarious ■ the reason licing, that in the latter ennen 
lliB idteriTHntroti of FaJili in an aheoltite nuciinaity j somicthttig mar- 
vdloun wflit oxpecCcd of the ph^rtan, who therefore employed ruHgicaJ 
faeoHS. ‘^Remedien' were utilized in a diflcfent npirit'; hero ihe 
doctor wan regarded merely aa a clever pcaotitioiier. Thus oiir dotu- 
menin en^blbit ^fedieine in the procesn of liberating itself from Maofe 
and becoming A acieiico. 

Even in ‘ remedies liowever, Magic Ja latent: thia is clear from 
the strange natnrt^ of (iiany ingnedienta tlml are named, c.g, the milk 
of a H Oman who hne borne a male chfid- It can be shmm that niiigical 
(iropertiea wato awoemUid with many simpler foDd-atiilfa. such ne 
Iion<^ and oqioiir ^ hut in many caaes the nieii'tcsted wholesonumcsi* 
of thMO was at least a oontribntuiy enusA of tiicir use. In ' remedies * 
the magical element baa receded into tho hackgroyud. In many non- 
mwlioal magical rites I bn gradual ititruaion of flcieutific idcoa can aij(o 
h« traced. Thus tJie borders of Mogic and Reience Of'orlap, 

Among the purposes to which fllftgic was put in ABCiont E^pt may 
be nnmtloned : the avuidance of death ; the protcotion Of mothcre 
•ind tlioir cNldrcn ; ' laying spoils on him a horn onn fwrs *; ossistaiKfi 
to w^cn gn travail; cures for pains iii tbo boAd, snakc'bitca and 
scorpioiJ-stingn; ridding Loubch of snakes; protAotion agoiiut the 
dangers of the Nile; presorting rnen from hunger and thirst, tlte riska 
of the Jaw-coiirta, tho Attacks of oiil persons, guid plague. * Rlocrk ’ 
Mogio is not oxemplihed in out magical doennieutif, but is mcnlioned 
elsewhere. Aji cxtiAmc oxaniplu of UfagiA is the purpuHelAJw, oercntio 
linns wonder-working related iu tho WejUcar Paptfru^, The above 
enumeration shows that Jlagic was resorted to onfy in uhobh whore 
normal human effort ironld have boon of no avaii; in fact, where 
■niroicles wore reQtiircd, and where cunseqaenttv fl great apppjil was 
guadc to Faith. 

Ill Egypt Magic and Religion stood on the same fooling: they weng 
two producta of ono and the ^mc WcUantehautatg, pot dixparate 
nither lit their methods or igi theJr psycholcigg'eal basis. Kur were 
they differently nstimated from tho ethical point of view r Magic was 
deemed permiesible, so tong ah it was turned to uo evil purpose. It 
folloT^ that tho du^idcatiou of %yptjau aupurstitinus praotiwa as 
(o) rdigtous, fb) magical, muBt bo a pitrdy oxtoraal modn of clossilica' 
tion; thft distinction IwtwcMi Religion and Magic in Egypt has noi, 

.‘nd cannot be made to havie, any deeper fligniheoiicc. 
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KEMAHKS ON SOME EARLY EOVPTIAN 

CULTS 

By PERCY E* NEWBERRY. (Abs^kact) 

Mc^T of lilt? d! tku □{}ini5a <if Egypt represent the letlaho^T 

tvteindp or cult-objcetu Lbu uorJy inkiibilAiitB of thm of which i 

I'n hJAtoiiO tinier, they are the i^ttitidiirdN. TLiih we have the Fftlcon 
of liieracnnpohA, thn bolt^like object of Ekhmim. tlio Crocfaed-4rroiH‘8 
or tlic Cmubied Antyvni and SJucId of iho Harpoon of the Nurtli- 
West Deltii. On tli^ analogy of the Oryx wan the totem-anJnial 

of the early ijcuplo of the 3Iiziioh the Hare of thoee of the 

region of Herniepelui In Middle Elgypt, the Tree of the |joople of Hora- 
cleopo[ifl And and the Knife of the inhabitants around Aphrodito- 
poliB. Thu« we that t he I bis on this theory viaa not the primitive 
dJ vinity of HermopoliR in Middle Egypt, but of the people of the North- 
EaHt Delta, of which dintrict the Ibis wax In hjfilciriG timee the eRSigfi^ 
Tbo SoL-cylt nlao ^vuuJd thmi bo located in predjTiaBtir timm to tho 
region ulxjut SliasLotcp to Ibo uontli of Sint. 

Several of theao eult-objeeta go b&ek to prclustorlc times: h c find 
them hgiirod At the masthead of boats paint^ on the decorated potterj' 
<if the prehiFitono period. If rs o apply ^vhat may he called ' the proof 
of continuity ^ to theeo onKlgoH wr gain a remarkable inflight into thn 
pnehiatoric political di^daionR of the Delta and Nile Valley- That uo 
are right in appl3'ing this ^ proof of continuity * to the nomo onsigiui in 
proved by our finding many vn-biei^ roprcHcutatiomi of two or tbrcic 
^tHudairds on the eamo vaso, and these stundanLi are nearly always of 
€anti^imus states. Thus tbo Harpoon Jimd Mountain occur together, or 
tlie Har])oon, Mountain, and Crowed Arrows; or the Crossed Atto’hs 
and IVee-branchy or tho Tree-branch and bolt-like object* and so on* 
The three commonest ensigns appearing on the decorated pottery of 
prehiRtorjo timoR are the Harpoon,, tlifl Alountain^ and CroRsed Arrows. 
Thesa it will be noticed am located to the North and West Delta. The 
Harpoon noma comprised the mgron around Mareotis, iUi capital being 
Sflnti-nefcr. The Mountain was the deity of Xoi^r the standard of tho 
Xoite nomc in hiatone timra being tlio MolltlLaiii and BuUt whioJt 
suggeiitH tho fusion, or rather Oti^-Jatiou, of two different cults^ The 
Crossed Arrowa and Shield was tho standard of the nomc of Sjiis: in 
early times the form of the ^icld in thia nnaign is a dgurn of H, after 
tho Twelfth llynaety it is gejiAmlly ovoid^ ivhcrfMLB the Sliield ol the 
i^ynoatic Egyptians IiVAk rounded at the top and square bduw. Tho 
.-ifgniHcaucfl of thia bgurie-nf-3 shield has hmu pointed fiut in the 
o/ th^ JS- B. A, i9Uti (Feb.)* p. fiS. 
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Hi, Religion ikf the Eg\jpiittm 

Noh it is important la tioti^ tlwt nearly all iLe prehistoric cnalgns 
represent inanimato objeota, tba twm animato oiitai—the faJeon and the 
ok^phuit—heujg un the cTtremo south. Fmm this the itirctvnce tuay 
Uj dnu-n that tli« fetish nionliippcni, as distinct from tlic nnimsi ar 
totvm H'orshfpportt, belong tg An eorlior slrstum, and perjiaps dififergnt 
eloment of the poptilstion of the Nile Valk-y. Tliis inferonce Is suppinted 
by wvural facts in the Jalar htfltgiy gf iLu XlJe Valley and Pglta. An 
impijj^t nionumciit m this connexion b iho Slate Pslette of Mar Sfer, 
M'hteh reeords the conquest of the ilarpoou Chieftain of the North by 
the Homs ChinftAin of the South. The rociul typo of these Harpoon 
poopJeis very difrerent from tbatof theireonquoTors, whosecliAraeterlstic 
features are cxcinplihod In the portrait of Nar Mer and bis attondantit. 
Herodotiis (ii. JS), apt^aking of the inhabitants of that part of Egj'pt 
bordering on Libya {i. e. to the west of the Canopic branch of the NrJej, 
says that tlioy deemed themselces Libyans and not Kgyptiuns, and did 
not evcii apealt the same language. In Jato Ptfllemaio t inica this North ■ 
WostofJi^ comer of the Delta fottned tlic nomo of Metelis, so-called 
wwause it was inhabited mainly by Immigrants. The fact seems to Ire 
that, rather than representing immtgranUi. this ‘ foreign ’ population 
p^ereed tlio leost-mixed surviving elements of a predynaetic people 
which had, before the coaiinK of the Di’nostJe Ei^yptiaM, lieen sprasd 
throughout the Delta and Nile Valley from Aswan to the sea. 

Adjmning the Harpoon nomc on the East was tliv Noite nome, the 
etoiidartJ ©r ensign of whicJi was the cult-ohJ«t of tile Mountain and 
the tob^aniraal the Bull. The name of t lie raounloin god is recorded 
m the Pyramid texts as AKW: tbu seat of his cult was Khosu (the 
Xois of the Greek geographers^ He is dewribed iu Middle Kingdom 
texts as * I^rd of the West ' * Ip Ptoloznoic times he m us ‘ Ruler of the 
Perachu (IJbyftns) ond ' Chieflaiu of the ATountai]}Little is knoim 
|U to the role he played among the Ejgy ptian godSn They uccm to ha iro 
loo^ upon him os a sort of ‘ foreign deity on idea which bis nam« 
indeed suggests; nevertheless he played on IrTtpoitHiit part in tb& 
^moninJ of the ©©rouatinn ©f the king and also *t the Sod festivah 
“ Sod ’ of the period of Klmfu' his High TViest. In the 

Fifth l>TnMty oeeurs » title, * khet-pricst «f the Double Axe/ shidi 
seems to have hud some connexion with the cult of AHW, Air. Arthur 
Lvans hoe pointed out that there oxiBtcd in Alinoan Crete and the 
Aegcu a god of the Double Axe, with w horn was assucisted a etiU-objcel 
wluch he hu called the ‘ Horna of ConiworatioD Thifl objeofc he 
desmitHH u a kind of impost or base terminating at the two ends In 
tsvQ bai-iiZikn \ I'hia 31ijician cqlt-ohjecit FW£iibli 5 H in e vfiTV 

^rticQlur the form of the god AHW. In foato, as Ip the %yptiaii 
Delta, he IS also aasoeiuled wi th the Bull dlvinity. 

'The combinatlou of too oulte, the Bull and the Slomitoin, found iu 
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thft historic tiuu'gn of tlio Xoite nome «uggi»fltK crnr separuting tbn on It. 
ohjooto of tJio Pauket, Fish-skin. And tVUf, from tlifi]t other Bull nomas of 
tti) jldti, 3Tio geograpliJCA] distrilmUoa of those Bull iiomus is 
importent: they arc placed amund the nome wluch hwl for its 
‘thn ffovereign '* Evidcutly here in the Delta a bh a Pro'^fonite state, 
of which the' BtilJ Chieftauj' WHsilie sovorolgn. To 1 Lis Bull oiviliisa- 
tiou tho Egyptians perhaps oacd the dsvelapmetit of tLu liiereglyphlo 
^'stem of nrriting, os indreated by «nj wigiis used for North, South, East 
and West, which gi™ a central spot tWfiuewbiire shout Busiria, the 
capital of fho sovereign name. 


THE TREATMENT OK THE DEAD IN EGVFl’ 

By WjUlDEMAR SOHjVfllxr. (Abstract) 

It h not alwflyw very wiffv tq peiictnito Into the rsligious mid 
the reiLigiauH feellngB of Jittlo-know-n^ wild, or half-^rilti pAoplm of our 
own age ■ Aiid, tlitTefom, it mn«fc bo miioh more diiOuulfc to under- 
fltftnd and to penctmte into tlinae of peoplf^i whioJi no longer exist, 
and which have drAappctiH.-d frmn the world in the ootLror or more 
distant paat« 

For ilae reUj^ioit of tiio people; of £ba old TillapStcni World —the 
ajif^ient peopled in Westenj und in Egypt—we must In our in- 
veKtigationR consult first the Greek mid Euman WTitere, our otdinary 
auujx-e of informAtion about the anoient ^^orld, to »eo ivhat we can 
kam from them on the Riabject. Hut we mii^t always try to check 
their fi^lati^ments from other aoiircc*. J^^or eoadnnatioQ and, if pcKEible^ 
for better lEilormation, we miLRt go to the mnacrouu in^riptioQa nf 
antiquity, whieb have been diKcovewJ in different parte of tlio Eaet 
in recent ycara and i«iib»eqiientJy decipheiml; for it is aiu^ayi i>osdiblu 
that tho ancient Greek and Roman aothom have made a coufp^uti 
of one kind or another^ Let uu take an inatnjiee-. We flfid Jn ancient 
timee, caet of Egypt In the doeert> a people or tribe often epoken of 
by clasaica! irritere and in old lascriptiona, the Nabatlmeana, who are 
related to have had a god with the namo of a divinity reanni- 

hling, to souiB extent, the (MmR of and the Dionysos of Greece. 

Hiis Iti coiTobonited hy the inflcriptiorifl found in Northern Arabia, 
at Petra aud other pIaco», a^hieh prove tlmt a god of this name v\rm 
woiahjppeJ lu aiitiqaity in tbone parlH of the world, and that he waa 
tho pnueipal divinity of Petm. IlUirriptfonR are, in fact, onr best 
aouree^p if oiiLy tlio iriformatlun ii liieh they give ue were more abundant. 
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la Eg^t irc. Imvo ibuusiindfl of imw:riptJOilli, liloyl lyt thoin ^^6nrtcet*d 
with roligion aqd reUgiutias inattf^rKn 'Hiey t^iicli iih niunli nbodt tfiu 
uficl&l raligion ia thu prfiiL-ipAi toniw of ^ tliuy giviN ua iLu 

runjiua of thft ctiTliiitiM ndunid in thopo ; tlify acquaint iw ivi th 

tli^? sacr«l aniiaftl# attacliinl Uy thn diriaitie^, wiJ help to ohifviclftte 
th(? TA'uisliip and cei^^mouJt^a in tlic and huly plucaH. lint 

it is a]i4'a>i3 ahoitt tb& priiuipnl tawrvp that uo arc informed : abmut 
tfio amulicr to\ynR and tlici eouiitiy' we Jeam little, and tve uiiint confer 
know'Ing util I lesp about the ruligioopi idaeia and fceldij^ of tliii 
comraoa people. 

W o miiKt go^ tborcforL\ to othor souECeSp of w hich wn fortunatclj 
have aonio at command. In tlio fimt rank hiunL bo ninntinned wlmi 
arc commoiily known tbu Magical 1>Ktft; aiid aecDndly the faot^ 
roqnecUid with the biirla] of tho doad, which w'c learn from the cctudv 
of tombs and the ohjeots plneed in tJipm at the time of burial. 

This part of IJgrptian archaeology iraa for long very irnieli iieglpcbrd. 
The first ciploncrTi of Egypt, when cxi-avating tombs, took intcrait 
only in precious *nd nemarkabloobjc^^ta^ and paid no heed to Ultr small 
and broken objects which occur there ao commonly, nor to the dispuai- 
tioii of them on the deud body and in the loiub. But from the dayti of 
C^umpollion there v, m a change for the better. Attention waa now 
^id to the confltructron and omarncntation of tombsp and several 
jnscriptioiia and pjotiires wotti copied by rkltors and stndenbi ; though 
the contents of the tombs still passed unnoticed. But wo must not 
he too much surprised at tliis neglect, shice in the greater part of 
Europo it wait for many years no better. Only m Scandinavia, iti 
Denmark, Sircden^ and Norwajp for noarly a century, has mnro cftro 
boon ^ken iti the exploration of tombs, by cchoctijig itnd preserving 
all objects found, and noting prwiacly thdr dispositloii in relation to 
the human remains. After Scandinavia w'o must mention England 
os a cmmtTy' in. wJdch old tombs w ero sotnolimefl excavated with great 
core, notably' by Sir Richard Honre. the emineni:. expiercr of the 
tomba of tho Bmnxe Ago in Southern England. 

For tho iuauiunHe progress that has been made in the excavation of 
in Egj^pt wo are indebted largely to our Ficaident, Professor 
Fpndem Petrie^ He has shown how' to worfci ojid he haa worked 
himuulf more than any other, excavating tombs, riob and poor alike, 
and describing their content^ with the most exhaustive prscf^ion. 

Ho waa the first aisii to discover a necropolis dating back to prehistoric 
f^^gypt. 

Tn endeavouring to Interpret the religious \dvna underlying the 
treat mee t of the dead in Egypt wo eannot be too cautious ; but for 
some qiieetion^ it Li pn«ubJe to find aohitlonji, 

Fi™t? 3 . we may take it forgmzited that, it wa& u i-ommon belief In 
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%yp** Jii pruliiataric timea, that. Jifc did ti»l wid until ilir 

of tlii? jndividyal—» £h aIao fountl amcjJJK nmiiv mon^ 

ftr leiis pfiaijtivo trull's uf iht pri'^i^nt day. In (joq^ciquoiictr of thin 
ooinmnn Mitf, tveiy old Egyp\4aii inyal hnvo lifld the oamcst %\hli k> 
obtain after dmth aa good Ad eiletejiwo m pciSHiblo. U hil^t Jivin^t 
uiieartlijm muRt nln'a^'A fsa?* b^n tliJnklnM tliD futumand mAkizig 
hh |in:panil:joii>i; and, after hfnd«^th^ ft tllu duty of the rvktii-eii 
■H lio survived him to help him to gat in his fntum fltnte m g<j{i'd a con¬ 
dition of life iis Jie ir'iiuld wish. £f they failed to do aq, tliort^ kiaH a fear 
that he Tvould dlAsat];«fi(Hl in tht* other world, and would rotimi 
after death to cause trouble. 

Here wc touch a queidloii about wlifoh ^L i’apart yceterdny pave 
ns II w'ry ijitereatinji^ explanation. I ngre^ with hm\ thai the ohi 
I'^gyptiniis from a vei^ early date took grpAt cane to protect the Uvirig 
agaiPBt AttAOks from the dead who were not Katiafied with tliefr neu 
life after deatht and who were auppu^d lo believe that their relativeri 
had faiLed in the duty owed to thoia. 

Ill prehifltoric graves the sMetoUS are sometimes found Pluperfect, 
the body huviiig apiiamntly bem nut to piece* soon after deutlu It 
is not easy to ejcpbiii tliiu fact, and several tJiaories, stiob as anthro- 
jmphogy, have Iwn put forward, if. Capori ia Dioet UkiJy right w'hen 
ho thinkfi that tho l>ody w'fts dlsmcmhm'd to pivvent the dead man 
fruni coming back to make trouble oo earth amongat the living. 

Bui ill a later time this old eustoui aeenifl to liavo bwO explained in 
Epo'pt bi atiulher way. When the Myth of Ofdria had been foniied. 
and it was geucraliy admitted by the people tiiat the bod_v of Usftis 
had been cut to picceSp not by friends but by enemies, the Egyptians 
no longer out tho deed body to pieces, but took caie to preserve it 
entire for a coming resurreetfont if we can use tlmt w ord. After that 
time the EgjTJtiofiH probably tried other means to piuveiit tho dead 
muo Inun coming back to trnuhlo the living. 

Ell ^jj^'ptiiiii tombs of the prebiAtono period the dead body Ues on it* 
Hide In a euutiuctcd fiosition. Tbia fact haa been ex]>laiue<l in ditferent 
It has been aiippo^'d to be an allusion to the Idea of a future 
rc^eucratloOt a now birth ; but probably it w'bs chosen only as expres¬ 
sing rest, like the cuntrwoted aquatllng position in w'hieh to this day 
people rest lO the 

In the touibs we often find vessels and pote which cciiuiniy wCft' 
once filled with food or proviKion for the dead mao in hift future Itfe. 

In the prehii^toric and priulyiiastie tomba the deceased has very often 
with him a p&dette with paint, so that ho might paint hiiOHelfiashedid 
hi Jlui earthly life. The presence of thesis ^mlette* nsemii to me to 
show' clearly that tho E^ptians expected the futiiro life to In' very 
like tho prosont one. 




lil, of Hn- Egifptifimt 


It .« woU known ILnt in Egj-pt in nnrij d-y- the bodinn of th„ 
tlS*^ JT or Qthnr mnUirinL., nnd tl.nt inter on 

r™ '’^PP*** '0 ito bflfore, but bi!^ 

«r ^ liavu here ni, influonc# from Gi»«» 

inflow" oountnea whi,l, In the linn, of the emperors hnd Kimt 

Pnr ^ “P"” **•*of %>'pt, vnpecialiy in matters of drcm. 
r the study of Egyptian burial eustoniv it is hardly poosibla to 
ovo^te the rnrn ncce»«„y in the excavation of in a 

matter for conRmtuJation that ne Lave noix c*nct descriptions of 
appeal important Unnhs, with pnhiioatiun of all the iiiscfriptiDiiHl» 
and of all the %,r« and a«iu^ an the waJla. Z CZC 

entente of JUftiiy tomlM from every 
Iwiod 0^ It^ptain liTutory. ^ 

utiH^wanr^ T*T Iwgiiiniug of <nir inviwligntioiM. MucJi ia 

d^o^™, suoh as may help ns to andemand the onStoma ‘of tTo 
old P«>jitiar« Impacting the burial of the dead, and to penetraL 

in^jtr™ very^nterwt- 


SVn UN TEXTE EKLATTF AU CULTE DU 
Itoi En ECn pTE 

Fai? a, MOliET- (Rist7MK) 

rclWen'^*^ iut^teteanlea du at^ntiment 

H«™.; J »t ra ^ i a7-J “ 

-s: X s srr 

e«t adore «on vivant et le «ra ap,^ sn 
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etrait^i-ra, Kiihse. fiyrk, k' roi net ivpr^nt^ par dps irtAtii«, ii _ 
vJvootea lie luL-mimo. qu* scat roijafc d'tm tulte. En r&cym^, 
iflljeta di’ PLaraoji adortnt. kur miutre vivMt cn dmir vt en as 
tiimples do rE^KjTite, et on f'flfigie dans ka temple ^tT&ngvn*. 

Co (iiilto Avftit uii wBct^re officfol ; jj iiak jg^ t^m ptpn , 

p«r dfw prftrts do curriiirD. Maia oa pouL w donnAndpr jaactu's 
quul pouiti’intdatfvc dca piu-Uoulien j trmii^aJt aa part. ^’pUmia 
da peuplo adoront'ds incUvidiU'llcMUMit lour eouwiuiu ? Apportent- 
tb CO cullo I'cnthflitRijuimo pioux, Ju rinlire confiimco t|iii scmt canv- 
t^iifitjqiicA do8 eoiitinicnta populainv 1 Loa tejcte* tmiivfa daits loo 
toaiplcs no noun oil dlaont rion ; par honhour. uii grand narntu^ do 
stoJiM, ^ partir do I* iTiij" dyuliotie, noni; emit jHit^'cnuBB cnianio 
t^mo^itiigvo da cultfl pri vi6 rendu au PharauD. Je me pmjweo d'^tudinr 
bn^venaent un de cea potits munuigcnts qui, fJ jo no me Iroiupi;, cat 
cnonro inMit : o'ejjt Id atilo 34 rlKI 7 du mus^ du Cairn quo jp ne tjrvuvu 
poiDt citAe dans In eloedquo IJtJiloirf. du profcoiiour PJindors Iktifo, 



Scdc 3-1037 ilg Musle du Cairt. 

I41 st^lo cot dc‘ jHjlJto tailJe. ^ans Jo conlro ooat repr^tMuit^a aaaio 
dovant la table d'ufTrundu efautg^ doiut couplos royntu bo temuit 
cidoi'^; Jo A gaiieho lo roi Alimte I«,*dii:u bienfauant.’ ot sa femme. 
Jd itrine Xefritari j 2“ A droitc Jo roi AmdiLOphLii I*if, ‘ dioii bienlaiaant,' 

Ot SA m^iOi Ja mf'iuc roine Nofiitari, Uno epith^Le de la reino -9-^ 
capliq do q u'eUc Mt vivanto. La atelo date du di-bu t du rigno d ’ Ain^iio- 
pbie I*'' (xvin* dymistin}; on pout siipposerquu Jerol Ahni^ oat moj-t; 
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fIL t/n' 

iJ M? trouvp ioi iuiscci^ ttu cultt? qun n^njvcnt ca fcAinu' vi t^oji Jibr, 
Au bii« ck Ia dcnJjc gi^nnit en tent?i lovcHt Iia tuAim 

poiif fldorar Jf» figdna* jvyalBa. Cddi firoita fl'ikppelle HuuJ; 
il uu " »^rvajit d'Amod ^ ; mic L-ourte pxpliqiic qu^il * offre 

totik^ le^ Ijonne« ofFmndf^ pureSp pains, Trins. Iwafs, aies *. L'onuit 
c{e^qclK> cHt un 'prdtiY^ ficrvant StneiitaauT'; 1 a l^^nde s^Tiictriquu 
indiquc qn’U liluns bm roj> Alanids, .iniijnophia at Ihl reipfs X&ffitafi. 

Kn plus dy cmi eportes formula d^^doriitlun Ja slak nuus a 
di'PJC pri^rt?s plua Inngui-a qni fnnt riUtd^rOt dt*cc JuuDumpnt. 

La sanraai Houi pria sp^ciAlocnnnt h rf» Aliiuwj: ‘Adoration au 
dit.'ti bienfaijupfc S^ebpehtauri t prontampinent dev'itpt 2\bm^ (W«), 
Ja vjviil&iit, celui qii^dil naet dliua fron comr,,,* qni CaJui qut cat 

aiiii^ dc Sukpnt dctf foriauJea olHsnurps qui daiMflndcifiiiopt 

uPa ^tudc d^taiU^a ftrtda. grAnd intcrvt pour k but quo ju JUu 
propose ici* 

Le aervouL SmcntanuJ prononoe dctf purolta qui houh importont 
da^^PtAge r ^ Adumtion au dieu bk-pfalmnt ZciH^rkari, proAtcme- 
jneat do^nftPt Jc luBitru dca dejix fcerros, (Pour qu'il donna /e$ 
Hijufllpa da Vie que dispepaa A mop, ime K JJy kiutuE^p dea cnfAJi|« 
obebsaantA, dw biona Pumbi^ujc, un baati topibeaLi apretf la viczlIpBaeT 
nil enBevelEHRement i'oeeidcDt de TbAbwi, piendro poi^aeA^iun da (ta) 
m&hioii o^uiqqA Jour, SAiia qu'il y ait dYnihucJio ; qu'il doiiiie b vie* 
b et b force* Jefl favcuru ct. Jcs griieea au doufilo dc„. !^uitHitamil.* 

J 1 requite dn cette ct dus PiunumapitH da pc type lo$ rvip^^igue- 
Picwte auivool^ : 1 * Le roi n^c^ft point adoi^ aenJcmcpt dajia kvi tempba 
pur les prutrpR dc ptef^on ; de sunpleis partioiilicifft hi d^dient dsa 
ipoQuiuonta do drnien^ione cuudc^leH* peu coutatix, itiApir^s j>ar b 
dcTotfon individupUc. 2 '^ Le cultc a^eat pea ponipliipu^: iL puiiiiialu 
i prdflcfiter quclquea offrandcs h rinjiqjc dti roi ou do non doubkr. 

Le rO] n’eut ador^ Ap6tisft.|pintut copiepc dla dcif dioux, oogwo 
pretrCi comme Pbiraon ; on c^Adrc&ac 4 lui pour ubtenir df# gr^oa 
pendant cette vie et uprea In mort; on le iKillifrile d'n^ m tant qm 
* dieu bienfaift&nt POB daoB rint^nit dommuii dr r^tat, mub pour d«t 
^mcea iDdividiiellQA. DuUir lea temples, Ic cultv eonfiirc au roi ta 
dJ vuiite, k fait y\\n parmi aes fr^iro I« dkus ; cn 6chmtg^ k Pliaraon 
Assure la vie apiritnclle dta dJeux ct rcxistcnco innt^rMe dos pretna. 

OulU: popuJaim nini^pp Je Fbamon Fur terre, pour qrill ioten-kniw 
dana Jt® mtdreta particulicrtt dont il pmnd charge, lb ns Ics kniplM 
Jc fill I (e revet un CAract^re g^iudral vt iiatiuual, tout cn scrrajit 
ipt^r^ta du SAPfirdoco ; pratjqu^ par lea portkuJkra, d devient directs 
dJEiit iiti'litalrc, Kn ccbapge de Acs Offraiidrs. le servant 8010111410111 

Sm fummlQ oabliio lei eat rf«dEu6e d'aprert deti wmiljitreg du miui^n du 


Cp* Cif ift dn Jioi : Moni 

i»bU'iiir • Iinfe lieLIp fumiuu, ^^nfani* hb^iasanlt. b riflte^ 
fjtr U bonm rt^ptilture api^a une vb bicd fcmpNe*. Kn awiuiJic^ il dc^ 
Itmndc AU mi l.t dans h vie: il fi'adn?saerak pits ttulremedt 

A fill eoroier qiii lui dinijt k bonne a venture et puiirmit Itii prompt tne 
tm talisman trtmLre' le mauvivLa sort. 

Ctnpput k cu Muji’t Bodjemandfirp comuiu uu Vk kit pmit It eulte adresu^ 
aux dicuXj id doa monuments du cc gunm miilir|Upnt imp isjrEp de 
dcgvmitv^^ncv du seotimput rali^ieds. qui flkffdihlSrait par uiiv bn^uc 
pnitiquo au toura de« sik-k*, ftu point df? tnniHfuriiKr Fudorstion 
rpndut fliax dioui cn iinp sorts di^ amrcbi;' entro roduir+tpiir pt \e dien 
adori 6 , 

Jp suppose tvu eontmiine que iv cultt OftTf* k rpeours ao 

roi bieufaiaant, tsi quHl ae revelc eur cettoat^kde b xviJi^ tiyiinstbp 
cst lUi k>ho fifkle d one trudUion anssi ancienue qut b culte dti roi 
on EgyptOh Lb profesiaruf i'massr, dana aos U'lles LceiiMrpJt auj- la 
ffrimitivE^a. d^iontr^ qiie Iss premitins rois sont avanl touL d^ 
Horpbra a qui Foil preto b jx>nvoir de duqivOser le* Ijona Iph mauvak 
aortaj ©t t|ui #oilt rtspofuiablea null poLut ftoulpnicnt dc- Ju pRaf|N&liit^ 
puiiliqttu, niais dti bitn-ltre tb chneun. texles olTicbls iioos 

ufGrmcot que le Pharaon accepUilt vobnttera vu rule, qu'ii lie i^pildiftit 
nullpjcent b titm de But^kt. Una ixtucriptioii foyab qui date pne- 
oi^mpnl: du rtJi Ahllieyi deiiriit oniaiceUpfaco do la peraoiuie royalu: 

' S/Pfl Merits (nm^kjiips) dll dieu Thol »oHl h Wi cot^a: Ip dicu Lui A 

dumi 6 lu des choses = lougiif), il est celui qni on- 

©Jit 

seigno am scTibea bur science : c’eal bi ie dicti Cirand-Miajiji^jjuD 
I_J (Sethp, Vrhuvdtn, n\ pp. Si Ice 

ji« TiiATIAii t Jii clmuccIJcTic foyAic clclitit&Wi'iit cn rce 

teroie* lea pouvoiis fluriuiturcliF Uu rolp ii no faiit pluti w'^toniier que 
de pBUvree herte osent dcmirndcr a^i Pharnoii dcs fdvcllre AWWi per- 
Minni’llcs, line chance auaai uinguli^rs- 

Je doia noter, en Eaiasbnt. que lee et^lce do «? Kcnre wont plui* |«it- 
ticiditrowwt. Abondaiitce a« tempa dc la xvui” djTwrtip. A ccttC 
^poque atieei lee Egj'pticne hautca claws E* piauwnt u d^-rifc, 
daus leurs tom beau Jt, Ice rapporta [wraomiclH frfqiienta qu’ilit unt avee 
la [amtilc royaJs;. Lo n>i vient les visitor cliea cu*, sc labcM adorer 
par an* oote'i coto ovee l«adiru* £tombc deNcMiolpouJ; il ^rmel 
aiuu^l aux gciw d’Jnimhlc tonditlon da lui odictiwr IciiTs ndorationB et 
leurs vccu*. Jo me dcuiaode e'il ti'y a iwa quclquc rapiwrt i?n^ 
ce divcloppcnwnt du eultc popukire dca rck c( k poliliqtic ken 
c-ujiiigc do* rharaous dc k svui* dyiiBstic contw I'autorittf envahia- 
HBiitc dll (taccidotfo oJEcrieL Cost pr^clscmcnt aoiia jlitknophie IV* 
lu pere^cutour dcs pretrws d'Airiuu, que k iicnMiDiif du toi eo livi* 
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avec le plus de confiance 4 Tadoration do ses suiete. Peut-Stre a t-on 

iT ^ personnel du roi comme pour opposer 

le cont^-poids de la pi4t4 populaire et loyaliste des sujets au S 

Ponn?-f ^ U ’ “°°““ents de ce genre nous aident a mieux 

nnaitre le culte populaire rendu au roi, sur lequel les temples ne 
ous apprennent nen. Le vieux sentiment de crainte et de v^n^ration 

h^maine?*"! ®® P®*" science des choses divines et 

humaines, et par sa puissance mat4rieUe et sumatureUe trouve enco«. 
1. xvm. dy„„„e, u„o,or«.,p™d„. d.„. feC S 

leu Bon qj), Ph.„„„ bionf.i«u.t, protoljpo de, Jvei^Ste. « 
des Cesars tres grands et tres bons. 


PRIESTHOODS OF WOMEN IN EGYPT 

By Aliss JfURRAY, (Abstbact) 

Old Kingdom is the practical starting-point forastudvof th,’. 
faBd. as the earlier records are too scanty to bfol ui tI 

emblems of Keith is a shTeld ^.d P°® e^^iest 

of Sais (a colony of AthZ ^ ^^1 ' a^u 1 

because she was the goddess of the arts oAV* * a Worker, 

shipped specially by^rti^^^^azt ^^'29^ ‘ T 

the most important temple was that of Piah a * lu ^e^phis 

specially woiS^ipped by omfZen “^s of life. 

J pcu oy craitsmen , and the next m importance was 
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7, Prh'ftthoQds of Women: Mvrniif 

( Jiat of Xcitii: for tlio tcmpJcg ore iduntified by tioj vpithutjn 
to thr rfwpoctivo delticM, Ptoli South of the Woll. Neith Xorth nf tlio 
WalJ {flUI. D47, D55; LD ii. ; p.M. 632, 5S8). J Ji*VL- found 
lweiity-*tpo lioldcnsof pricalbnodi? of Ncith Litho Old Kingdom, Noitli 
without epithtt, Ncitli Xortii of thp Wnll, and ihi* UnivereaJ Xcith 
(i.v. Xeith in all her places ); tiiid tlnae ara. wJtlioul exception, oomeu, 
Upfurttuiotely owr know Jcdgo of tba pnV«tbood» of Athena is of 
ingeh kter date, but XVojsor {Flaus. ii. 346) suggests tJiat tim ‘long 
series of (uvhsie female stattieg wfucli were excAVAted between t)ie 
ErKhtlinum and the wall nf tlio Aeropolis are etatues of 

of Ath^rta.* 

Tiie >(oddeas whoRA trqri^lup mruit: ^vidcapread in E^'pt i* 
Itj Uiu Old Kmgddio ber tu o cliiqf were ul DvodeiAh 

and 3lAiupliia. Ht r vrorwhip at i>ewdqmli vtbs kept np tilJ thq red of 
Kgj'ptia4i Lfetqry^ bul at wm into that of AphnidiU;, 

with whom fthe was Idi^ntidcd by tho Ornkn. The Memphito form of 
liulhor sBPms to havq boL-u Hath or, Ij^dy of tlie Sycromora Trttfi ; for 
With few exceptions all tlijt prieuteKSAR of her temple- thni are koown arc 
buried ki the neighhoiirhood of ^femphja. Natlior wm ftt^rved ohiefiy 

by feniiJe pn'esta £^jjj tbtjOid Kingdom»though a few male primtii 

arc knoim ; HatLor of Bcnderek and tfathor of Cusao are the local 
forma of the goddc^ whieb wetv tf«r\x*d by man m it eli as in ojzienp biit 
Hathor of tho Sycojworc and the Uuiecntal Hathar (lit, flaihor in oil 
her pkcQA) had priceteam onlyv Bui though there wero many prieabi 

mid prJctatosKes of Hathor, the only ovftfieAer of her prieatH of 

irliom I cati hod a record In the Old Kingdom wm a man (AS. iii. 134J. 
The prlcata and priest^f^tuEs of Hathor are cal lod //fti ncfcr; there wem 
to be no pricstjj ol this cidt. 

The position of Cpuaut, the [ackal gml of Siut, is nni^uo among the 
mala di^initios Eg3'pti in that lio appears to have been aerv^ by 
prieataRaaa only/both tio^nnd in llio Old KJngdnraat kmt. 

This la the only female anb prieat that J know of at that period (MM^ 

C 2tS)- In the Twelfth Dynaatyp howeeor, there aLxmai to bean 
a change; fori in the eontraeta of Hopzefa with the prlesLii of the 
temple of Upmmt at Sint^ the wliolo Konbet or couiieiJ ^ of the temple 
were men, Hep^Ja hiniAolf being the oiror^r of the pruphottf of 
LTpuetits But on tho aiudogy of tho pdc^ihocKik of Hathor, it dow not 
follow, boeauBC tho overaoor of the wok a man, tJut the 

^enu-n^^ themselves were of the name aox* Thu foxmdu priesthood 
of Upuaut anrv-ived till tho 'Pwenty-Beciond Dyiioaty, m is seen in iJio 
aeuJptureii at Bubaotia. TJiorOt at tho bed-festivaJ of Oaorkon H. 
the great dgure of the jAckal-god, Upnnut Lord of Sintj is tho 
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///* Rdi^~ou of ISjS^/plionji 

pr^ncfipiil eMitue in the procmion ; it Jc!«di the iiny irtlien thu jircMioR- 
«ioTi inove^n it wgi%“ett t he most conApienona plaice w lieu the pruLTUriJora 
m strttionani-; it to^rera nhove king, prie^U, ttud i&latucs of othiir 
god«, \yhf}n it ii at the end of the proeeaajuii jiujiiodintflly in 

front of the king (F(wt. Hall. pL u.). Jji this last plaee. it is carrliHl by 
six pncHtR.nnrJ wprfKiedefl hya>iomim uflioiM title is jt/vt *ie#erc7f ^ufif 
* Divine moth or of Hirri of Sint.* More k evident ly tlie bigb-priefit«i^ 
uf the gndf who hy reaiH>n of lier rank and impottaneo HJis one of llie 
uiEMft conspicuous plocm in the great oeremony* In t ho ropresentatiunfi 
of the Sed-fe^HtivaJ of Amenhetop m at Soleh (LD iii» 85) a woPiaii 
also heads the procession of the piictits of Upuaut, though there she 
jiaa no titJe, and it ifl ouly from tlio nciilptUi'^ of Osorknn that ae 
know her rank and fiinetionis. In tho Ftolcuiaie texts at Edfu the titfe 
of tha liigh-prie&Msa of Siut is given. 

Wn have no Tocords of the cult of Amen, of Thebes ki early times; 
the god biniHfilf is hardly known till the J^liddle Kiiigdcpni, uh«n the 
names of some of the kings of tfifl Tiveffth Dynasty arc compounded 
with llio name nf Amen, i.o. j^men-sm-hati It k not tfll the New 
Kingdom that wo SrsL find mention of the or female musiciHit^f. 

of Ainciu These w omen must have been ehosf^n for their voict?s or for 
their skin In uiusie^ as they beJong to all rlaasea of society, from the 
wives of artisans up to the ladies of the highfst rank. The head of 
the naa styled tJfeut of Amen (Br. Thes. 9M). Similar 

prte6tliQods were attached to tho Lempli^n of other divinitiesp for we tind 
of Oaitis {MA, 1182), of Hathor (AI.A. 112M). of T«is {BM. 183) 
of Aitit (Af. A. 1128)^ of Hnpi {A1.A, il8D]), and a chief of Anhiir 

{Mrlh 78 )* 

Jn the IVentiefb Dynasty the title of the elijcf priest|i«s seonis i'o 
havA heopi changed ; for she is then known m Divine Wifs of Amen^ 
Worshippar of the God, and thj$ oi^ev wuti iilw ays hold by & lady nf 
the bland rnyai- Tha title of Worshipper of the Ged was probably the 
more important of the two, aa it is cueloscd ia. the qm.’cn^# cartouche 
with her name. The bigh-pHmthcod of Amen appeara to Imvn carried 
with it the temporal as well aa the spiritual power in Thcbea* mid it 
was thcroforo a matter nf political importance that either the wife or 
the liciress of the ruler of Egypt should hold the ofHce. Under the 
Sftito dominion it utm cuHtomniy for the king to contmet a purely 
ceremonial niarringe with thr high pricatc^w, w^ho then jidopted the 
eldest prinerms, hh daughier by another wife. This tiEle nf ’ Wnr- 
sliippnr * enntinnea into the PtoleniaJc penod. 

That It uaa costomary even in the early part of the New Kingdom 
for the queen tn bn a priMtesa aceuis to bu slinwii hy the sculptnn^A at 
Tyl el Amama, wlinm Nefrriythj niakra ofTeriiigSj, equally ivitli litr 
himhandt to the Aten. 
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7. Priesthoods of Women: Murray 


Of priestesses serving other male divinities in the Old Kingdom, 


I have found kenu-Tider of Thoth 


M.M. D 5), of a jackal-god 


O □ 


apparently a 

T 


nome-god ^ ^ hen-Tieter em-khet 

Of women passed through the same 


grades of the priesthood as the men. In the Twenty-first Dynasty 
Queen Nesikhonsuis the Ilen-neter of Klinum (P. Hist. iii. 218). 

In Ptolemaic times there appears to have been a high-priestess as 
well as a high-priest in the chief temple of each nome. An almost 
complete list of these titles is found at Edfu, and has been classified 
by Brugseh (Diet. Geog. 1361,1368). Almost all these priestesses have 
the subsidiary title of ‘Sistrum-player’, as well as the special titles of 
the high-priestesshood. The meaning of many of the special titles is 
not clear, but a few are obvious, e.g. nest ‘ Chief of the throne,’ 
at Edfu; dual ‘Worshipper,’ at Thebes and Sebennytus; ^ent nelrui 
‘ Servant of the two gods,’at Aphroditopohs; /lebst ‘The Clother,’at 
Hieraconpolis; Mut neier ‘Mother of the god,’ at Letopolis; and urt 
‘ The great one,’ at Sais. The study of these titles should throw light on 
the ritual and characteristics of the respective deities. Special titles 
like these denote a liigh antiquity. It would appear therefore that the 
male priesthoods of Amen were of later date than female priesthoods, 
for the priestess is Worshipper, the priest merely First ^ew-nc/cr; whereas 
the high priests of Hehopohs and Memphis had special titles. 

In the cult of the dead kings one would hardly expect to find 
priestesses, but at the beginning of the Old Kingdom there are tAvo : 
which suggests that in early times there was no distinction of sex in 
these priesthoods, but that later they passed entirely into the hands of 
men. These tAvo women are Nefert-seten, Aen-neter of Snefru (A.S. iii. 
202), and Hetep-her-es, hen-neter of Khufu (MM. B 2). Of the rare title 
Jlen-neter of the J/eri-house of a king, one woman is knoAvn, Ra-hent, 
Avho Avas priestess of the Aferi-house of Teta (MM. D 65). There seem 
to be no other priestesses of kings till the Nineteenth Dynasty, when 
there is a shemayi of Tliothmes m (P.R. ii. 77). 

In the funeral ceremonies of nobles in the Old Kingdom aa omen have 
no oflficial duties, there is no female kheri-heb and no female hen-ha, 
and but one doubtful instance of an overseer of the henu-ha, AA'here the 
title might refer either to the lady or her son (SM. i, pi. 7). In the long 
list of Senu-Zet, the Brethren of Eternity, Avhose duties and official 
status are still unknoAvn, there are only two Avomen (MM. D 1, D 51), 
but among the rare Children of Eternity there is one Sat-Zet (MM. Dll). 



///. rfj/* Me- 

fitill+ in tb« triilt of llio Royal Dpud", woman worn AcbnittCd to Ihn 
[jricHtJirwf. 

Although n^gntiro eridenue ia naver ennduaivo^ yat It [r 
lo Jouk tluiough the oar[y prloethouda and to fiae at which Wdr^hlptf 
Homcn jumiated, at whioh tht^y weni the only nlBcianUp and from 
whieii they ware oxittluded^ >'oitljp the goddesa of war, haR none but 
H'onicii pmtsU ; whilo tho godd^ of birth, the frog Haqt, hna none but 
men^ though aa an animiLl god she muat be vory early. The jaoknl 
Upuaut boa only iiriiL^teaaaffp the JacikoJ Anubi& baa oxdy prieata. 

Uiit in apiteof apparent anoniAJj?#, it appeam th^t from tiie parliMt 
of which we havo reeordp down to the ond of L^gjptinn iii^torv, 
Ik omen 'h poaitloii: in the of the goda waa sARUced!^ The evidoneo 

uf Edfu ahowR that eviety groat wictuju? bad a high^priefttes^s, and 
the gllinpi^^ that we oomwiiofiaJly catch of eorher timas^ added to our 
knowled^ of the coniHirvntjve ehametor of Jilgy ptian ritual, lead ue 
tn behevo that thm witft the rjwe throughout the whole hfpitorical 
period* 


H 

HISTORICAT, MEFEREXCES IN HERMETIC 
WHITINGS 

By W* M. flinders PETRIE, (AusTaACT) 

Tun Knrt Koftnou ia tJiD eariiaet. of tho Hermetic wriifngR, by ilR 
irfurencefi to li^'ptiaii goda and ita RtrOOgly inutcrhd tone* It iiaca 
ihe aimilfl of a good aatmp w’ho bcatow? tho fruitu of victory upon 
the vanqiijfdiDd. inuplicR the PeraiM mJe in E^pt, 52ft-40fl b, c.; 
md the only known jwmrco fcr the aimiM ia the plunder nf qjTene 
ihbout SIS JJ.o.* w’hen miicb ircairuTB \raa hrougiit Into rt-cciitly con¬ 
quered £^pt. Tlio writing may then be about SIO B.c., or 

certainly before 410 Ji-Ch The Rcrmon of laui to Hoitifl h the ctni- 
tinuAtion of the t^uiun writing. 

Tlie Definiho^ of A^df.piua ia Eitig Ammon {Corp, xvi), 

vAprefsea Abhorrence uf trAjiaJatlon into Groek^ and of OrtOh ideas 
Hiid language. TEs pointa to a time before Philadelphtm when 
tnini9[aiioii was gen™!; and being addxce^^ to an I^'ptfaii king 
(^inK>n being the niyatlc lather of all the hlngv), and hating thi:' 
Hrerk, it esaanot refer to a later king than the IflRt Egypthui, Noctanebo. 

B. c. it may then bo placed Bhout 350 B. c* 

Tho Perfect ^Sermon, tmnoLilcd by Apuleiue for bojm other oarly 
LAtin-Africiui), aiual have heca written heforw the time of Coiutantine 
by the references of Loctantiua, and atiU earlier by tlui atylu of the 
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8 - Piiric 

Latin translation. Tlio aUtidiorJ^ in it are iiot Liti^r than ihv imt nr 
MOOJid qcatury; tli& worship of sftcred oniumk, And wara on tlicif 
Aocioiint, ilip wrathful I&tB, and tbo cent ml impgrtoncc of Egypt aU 
flhnw tKifl. It m imposAibln, therefom, to put tho stAfement of the 
dc^ruction nf tfiD worship to tho Clmifti&D triiimpli in a.u. nndnr 
TLo&doyiuil. TJic Jilsturical nlluuiunit arr, to £Jgypt being tlio tnuis^ 
foronco of heavenly govemaneo to earth—roforring to tho hcuveoly 
descent of tiio kings., wlueli ended \vitlj ^feotaaeho; to foreigners 
newly fitling tho land—whJeb could bo no novelty after tho lifaefl- 
doni&n octeupation ; to nnglnct and proRcinption nf Kg^T^itian worship— 
which was never Jimdered between tJio Persian attack on tlio ndigion 
and ouUuTc at tjio oonquciSt in 340 b.c, and tbe Ciiristion attack in 
3St»A..n.' toSoythiare and Indionsljeingthc enremc foreigners, 

—JLH tliny were m the Persian annyp but never aince i sud to a very 
bloody war. All of theso dctaila am true of the vioJent PerHjati w rvek 
of the eotuiiiy and ita ndigion in ^2 to 1^2 but none of them 
cati be filed to any Later date before ihv liinit!^ when the dooument 
wac well knowiii It mui^t be diited^ tbeieforop about 340 Bk C. 

In tbe trcAtiso Ah&ui ih^ Oomnum Mind ((7nrp, Mfrm-, ifSiiln in- 
toUeotuiil man is snid to occupy E^'prtp Feraia, nnd Qreaee. This 
Douid not bis WTittea after tliu fall of Femia and the rwes uf Syria and 
Italy, 

II tlie longest Hermetic wTitiiiga Uius belong to tbe Pomiftri ago. 
it itf probable that the whole group are not far removed from that 
period. 


NOTES ON SOME PAINTINGS FROM POMPEII 
REFERRING TO THE CULT OF ISIS 

FnisniERB Frs W. vojf HISSING. (AasTfiAC-r) 

T»ta apring I bad oeeasion lo re^sjamijic the freseoea mlating to 
tbo cidt of Isis, wkieh aw aow' preserved In the Naples MuBBum. 
ScTcral dctalLi appear to nle not to have boon hitherto nroU understood, 
and in aomc codea other monumeiits of GraccoEaman %ypt seem lo 
afldrd Inteicating analogies, oven if they do not contribute much to 
the interpretation. For inatance the oweru earned by two priests of 
Isis on tho fresco publLehed by Guimot ^ ore surroonded at thu 
bottom by a wTuath of loseen An exactly sltnilAr wreath ooverr tho 
foot of one of tho so-called Canopic jara of Eomsn times in my 

* L'itw rvmairKt pL rii t Kaplcd frcKC^ 8»7^ 
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collection—figures of the mummified Osiris in the shape of a vase. 
As for the very special form of the ewer which occurs in other 
similar frescoes,^ I do not know of any specimen exactly like 
these painted ones ; but vases of a somewhat baroque shape, viith 
large spouts and handles, are known amongst the so-called Coptic 
metal vessels (pubUshed in my MetaUgefOsse^ and Strzygowski’s Kopti- 
8che Kunst and offer a certain analogy to the Pompeian frescoes. 
I may say at the same time that the vessels w’hich the bearded priests 
hold are simply the well-known Situlae in their characteristic late 
shape (cf. my MeiaUgefasae^ pi. xii), and in no w'ay imitate the form 
of a human breast. 

It seems surprising at first to see priests of Isis and Osiris wearing 
beards; we are so accustomed, both in classical tradition and in ancient 
Egyptian statuary, to find priests with head and face clean-shaved 
that we readily believe the custom to have been universal. And yet 
there is more than one example extant of bearded priests of Hellenistic 
or Roman times. It may be sufficient here to quote the so-called 
Barracco Caesar which I still consider represented a Sothis priest, 
and a head in black granite from Dimeh, now* in the Glyptothek at 
Munich (and soon to be published in my Denkmaler); where we 
see a man wearing a full beard and short but slightly curled hair, who 
is shown to be a priest by a fillet ending in two lotus-buds above his 
forehead. Ffilets of this description are regularly worn by priests 
in Ptolemaic Egypt, and we see Harpocrates wearing lotus-buds 
exactly like these on Roman terra-cotta figures from the Fayoum. 

It seems to me very probable that the frescoes now in the Naples 
Museum go more or less directly back to Alexandrian paintings. 
More than one detail is wholly Egyptian, and has not alw'ays been 
rightly understood. On the great fresco showing the priest carrying 
the water-jar out of the holy of holies,^ we see a priest standing next 
to the altar, and holding in his right hand a fan. Fans of this kind w*e 
know to have been already used in the Old Kingdom to kindle the 
embers, and even in these days they are to be found in most Egyptian 
kitchens. They often consist simply of the wing of a fowl. Right 
in front of the altar two ibises are depicted. Ibises certainly lived 
In the Alexandrian Isaeum, and w'ere there kept by the priests. But 
it seems that at Pompeii, at any rate, instead of keeping live birds, 
statues of them w’ere placed there. The Naples Museum has tw^o 
figures of ibises® of about natural size, imitating by different materials 

* Naples fresco, 85^3. 

* e.g. Nos. 3491 and 3500. 

* e.g. PI. XXX. 

* Guimet, VIsis romaine, pi. viii: Helbig, WandgemOlde, 1112. 

* Nos. 407 and 409 in the Ouida del Muaeo, 
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the colour of the sacred bird. These were found at Pompeii in the 
Isis temple, and probably had been used there to represent the living 
birds. It is possible that, just as in the frescoes, palm-groves and 
gardens surrounded the sanctuary ; but certainly at Pompeii there 
was little space for anything of the kind ; and the existence of evidently 
large gardens surrounded by walls in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Isaeum, as shown on both the frescoes, seems to me a certain 
proof that these paintings picture not the temple of Isis at Pompeii but 
some more important sanctuary, probably the one at Alexandria. 
It is also evident that the architecture of the frescoes in no way agrees 
with the actual remains at Pompeii. 

But the most remarkable difference between the old descriptions 
and the results of the recent careful examination is in regard to the 
other great fresco.' It has generaUy been considered that a negro or 
Etliiopian was dancing there in front of the cella, and various reasons 
have been alleged for this dance : he was said to represent the 
Nile god, as on his head he wore water-plants. It is, however,difficult 
to believe that any Egyptian would have recognized * Father Nile ’ 
in this disguise, and it seems very improbable that the Nile god should 
dance on any occasion. We know him bringing offerings on old 
Egyptian monuments ; we see him lying as a venerable old man in 
the celebrated Vatican statue; as an old bearded man, although not 
always in venerable positions, we find him represented in Alexandrian 
terra-cottas. Even in the Isis temple itself there existed a picture 
of the Nile god as an elderly man with a large beard, namely, on the 
fresco of .the arrival of lo in Egypt Could the Nile god be represented 
twice in so absolutely different a way ? 

Even in the bad copies which have been published some interesting 
details may be seen. The face of the dancer resembles a mask of 
an animal more than that of a human being, and the body as well as 
the forehead and arms is covered with hair. In fact, it is not a negro 
but the god Bes, who is dancing here. Instead of the usual feathers 
he seems to be wearing water-plants on his head; but in some terra-cottas 
of Roman times we see upon the head of Bes a cow wandering through 
papyrus bushes ; on other occasions the god is wearing a lotus flower 
or palm-leaves on liis head. The absence of the feather crown does not 
seem to me an insurmountable objection to the explanation of the 
dancing man as Bes.* I may add that several competent persons 
w^hom I asked to examine the original with me were quite convinced 
of this new interpretation. Of course it is not the god himself who 
is dancing, but a priest playing the part of the god. 

* Guimet, op. cit, pi. ix: Hclbig, 1111, 

‘ Helbig, 138. 

• Cf. Jdhrhuch des aUerhIkhsten Kaiserhauses, vi. p. 83. 
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Mm n Imawti to *w * god of llie d»ncp frora llwj wlint timiw, »nd 
alrewly in th* iga of the l^mniicb tho dwarf dwwKTit ‘ thn danc® of 
tho godWfl tnow tuni to liAvo lMH*n conm'utcd with ih® cult of laia 
and Oriri*. although w« have « yrt no partk'ulam a bout hia tole. So 
wen««d not be utonftticd 10 find Bea daiuiiig hew bofow the aant-tuary 
of faia. Kor need the perfonwance itaelf •urpriae w". &lia«fer, in hia 
romarkahle eeaiay on the Owns mystsrits, boa ahowiit liiat at leaM «a 
early m the Xltlh dynoJdy.thp ancient Jigyptiana uiK-d to perform 
the holy acenee of tho life and death of Osiriw; and ho hoa colloeted 
many pamage^ wfeiring to aiuiilnr religiona dramas. We now Hee 
that even m Aloiandrian time* these mystetica wew carried 
that priww dii^ii(C*d as god* naw) to appear before tlie puUic. Wo 
may alw quote tho fact iworded by Plulanrli tliat t.1e«patr* diiguiaed 
heraelf in publh: as laia; whieh ah® oTidently can only have done on 
tbn occanion of festival*, when ahe played the rfiln of the goddww. 
Til® custom itseif wan extremely old. On the Abtuitr reiida from thu 
juuictuary of the eun-ged w® b« priest* wearing the rkiiu of do^ 
above Uieir head*. Sevemi statue*, mostly of Saitic titnr*. but pwhably 
copying an Old Kingdom fnsliion, elmir pritati of TImth with tho 
sLUi* of apes on their heads and aliouldcra. Tho pricet Imilatea tlio 
appoaranre of the god, to make himself agiwablo to the god. and to 
make his own power c^ual to tiiat of tlie god. ffo become* the Hkram» 
the incarnation of the god. From titis to the cuitom of appvariitg 
as a god facfoi® the wocahippem. ami of performing the life aud death 
of a god them is only one step- 
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PRESIDEXT'S ADDRESS 

Bv !MORRI& JASTJtOW 

Permit me by wny of introduction to give cipitsoiou to R scnJe 
uf cmbormament at being itsked to prwide over s scctian whidi 
compruci iO miuay distinguutbial i^rbolan far worthier of the hanoiir 
which the Lucn) Coiumittw hiw aecn fit to eonfor upon nw. 

I ftm reminded of nil utterAiico of Herbert Spetii-«r Umt Iionoiii* 
aliould not bo confcmd at tiw one! of A mjui'i enraer w on acknow¬ 
ledgement of rysult* Bchie^'ed, but tlmt they should he offered « sii 
enoMiragement to those who *re eng^tged in their life® work and at 
H time when Hurh iKnioura om set na a furtlicr Btintulus. It b in 
Ihia Kiuc thol 1 gnitefully accept the appointment, nnd with it the 
task of ploeing before you a son'ey of recent work and progiesa 
within the field of Seniitic religioms, uikI more pdrtieulRrly eince the 
la,st Intcmatioiuil Cangnsi. for Uie Hintory of Religioiui licld in Uosel 
in 190+. JJefore, howei er. rwxiuntipg our geina, let ue brieHy reeall 
oiir lofflcs mid pay oiir tribute to Uie inoiiiory of those who have 
been callfid away from their khonm. Since the Baiid Congnas, the last 
of the pioneers in the young Science of Religion luw po^ away, 
I refer to Albert Rdville,' tlie fiwl oceiipant of the chair for the 
History of Religions at the OoUige de I'^’inoce, whoso name will 
always be ansocialed with those of Max Midler nod Cornelis P, 

Tielt_the trio to whom i» so kigely due the ptugrew in the 

historical investigation of religions, and above all the preacot peuntian 
of the Study of ivligioli in the realm of sciences. While Br-rille's chief 
activity biy outside tlit- field of Semitic rehgioiia, it tomilted this 
field at various points, notably in the last of his laiger publicatloitN 
a most volunbk’ study of Jfflus, ivpnaicjituig the ripe fruits of a life¬ 
time's occupation with one of the iiHbl luiportoot themes in the whole 

« Bom April 3, 1S2«; Jiid Oet. M, I(M«. Ker a full Kcwiat ef AH»n 
HiTiUp'i ».n**r me tlie article liy P, Alphandiiy' ‘n the Umtt tit faitmirt det 
StSgimit, rel. Ur, pp. 4i|j-4£l. 
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tlomiui) flf religioits Jit«laiy,’ Vur fthnuld wt oiitit tn itir^tioi] tin; liroof 
thftb lie ga^-c «f Lhat kmn ityitipdUiv with prencnt'dAj prublwim, whicJi 
Ihc wliolnr living m tlw,* sttluabi! of his study m in ransUnt danger 
of losing. At 01 } advHiici'c! oge Ije threir liimself with tlic vigour of 
youth into the publir anena tu iuIih! his voice for truth And 
justice,* 

Alas! thnt wt An; iilso rnllHl upon to nioiini the loss of his 
distinguislied sou, Jean Albert Huh'iUe died full of veftiit 

with his life a worh AcvompIIsiicd. Jcati llevilie wus snAte]u!d nwoy 
in tlis midrt of his Inljoun. Diuing the sliort incuiiilicncy of his 
fntber's rhnir to wliirh lie was ehoseii m tlw nAtiiml sucteswr, lie 
nuuiitnined the high stAndnrd csUthlhiJied for it \fnny will mL« his 
genial pnaencD at this C'oiignss tn which he himself had looked 
forw^ with intense joy, «id in which he was to have tahLu a 
prominent port. TiidcHl, to Albert mid tn Jemi JUviU* i* due 
the Inttintive for lioldiog these Intemntional Coiigrosses; nud it 
HviTis appropriate, thereIbie, to lecall at this monnent the cmioBiit 
sen-ice* rendered by fotiwr nod sou to the iiuportunt cause to 
which tli^- devoterl thejr ent-rgim and activities. 

Jiian Hjinlle's studiH while covering mainly the early ceuturius 
of the Christian Cliurohes, cxtendtol Luelswa^ into pre-ChrUtimi 
time^ arid sevemi smaller publications bear witneni to his grasp of 
tJie sjiirit of the religion of the Ilcbrcws, both in it* cnrlicr and in it* 
later pbo^. N'umcimisarticles and reviews in tJie Rcnue tit 
tkt Reliffiantf which he runducted willi such signal siicccsa for oiar 
twenty yca^ sliow the wide scope of his attainments lii the genend 
field of ^mitic religions. 

Coming txi the du«r cirel*, the naiiius of Remhanl Stnde aiul of 
Samuel Ives Cgrfiss will iiatuitilly rise to oor lijniu fn Stnde,* Old 
Testament and general Scnnlic schokrshij, lost one of its most dii- 
tinguisbed na weU ns one of its most uacful rq>tescnlat)veyL Within 
the compass of ijt$ compamtivcly sfi(,rt life he accomplished mon- 
than is given to miwt wlio lave rounded nut their crtreeni His 
IJehrew Grammar and Hclavw Dietionaiy are Mtandord comptiatioiia, 

* AiTTtrjvfA (J’Uris. !!nJ ed., 

I iOn^w(Fari,i, iMftv 

wort.!^ * iter ^ IWS. Kor ail An«nnl of hU Ufa anil 

Si JviTpI.' mISm'* ^ 

f&r 

J0(I7, pjtw r-sTn, uJll, a bihliagiaphy of Stail* S 
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itiiiii the flolfj of nJigious tiia^toiy, hi* laf|5c work cui tlit Ilittar^ 
'if Pfffjilr ^ /ffuel Hiid bia Si/ilirai 'Thealogy ane inoiiutncnts 
of careful acbalondiiji in cambination with rare ociinicii. He 
encdJwl ID cDiutnirtivc and recoiUitnictive eyntb&is of the riMiitta 
of cntica] rtlviestigatioiiSf tu which he liitiucir bir^elv <'autriib[it<,‘d 
thrmiijifh nmiicroui trehnicii] articles appearing in the ZeiitchTjfi 
ftir AttieiiameatlirJu’. wliich bo foiuiJcd and which 
htf continued to edit nutU bin death. Samuel Ivea Curtins wlm 
]Kirticipatcd ia tiKr Coiignuh at Basel, likowiiiG died in the priniu 
of life, uJiile eiiga^^ iu iisploring still furlliur the new a^xaiucs of 
ia^esti^(iatio]i wlilcb ho had tipczicd up^ and whieh promiiie 

of shedding more li^ht gji Old TiistAmcat problems. IVsing 
over the rmmw of Itofewwra Otto I’fleiderer and Albrecht Dictcrich, 
whoflc netivitjr- lay in the more gencml licld of the I'hilowpliy of 
BcJigioii arid iu tlie altidy of symbols and rites, it still remaiii!;' for 
me to iwadi that ia Jules Oppert and IW. Eberhanl SelmwlLr 
tlwre liaie passed away die last two of the pioneers in another 
youttiful Kience—Asi^'riolngy. Jultai fippert was among those who 
Jaid die foundations for the dufiphonnent of the Bubylmiiaii Assyriiin 
iiMcriptions, TJiou^i cMveriiig in Jus activity tJic' eatlix* Jield of 
Assyrioiog^', his main work lay Jit philology and in the interpre¬ 
tation of the luinnla and of Uk? legal and ntatluntialical ti'sts rather 
than in the tieid of ndigious history, Scluader iras tlie lirsl in 
Wormaiiy to take up the study of the cuneifonn iinK-riptioua, and, 
Ihunka to the sound phiiologicA] metliod which lie cniiplavi*d, 
surceeded in dispell lug the scepticism hUU jirv valent in rejipinl to 
the key to Uic dreipliorment of Llie Babylonian-Assyrian script 
iichrader^a chief claim to grateful acknowledgement at a Congress 
of this nature iv»U upon his endeavour to apply the new niutcrial 
eintxHJjed in tlie recovered rematda of Bahyloiiiao-.jVs«yHiui literature 
to tlie elucidation of the political and rcligtous history' of Israeli 
The imporUuice of his Cundfum hmripliottjt and the Qhl Tettameni 
(fiiat iumod in 1868) is sulffcieiitly uttcshifl by tlic two wlitioiis which 
he prepared, by the iihiglish translAtjon whit-h wQji niAdi? tif till! 
second editiiHi, and by the contijjumice of the publkatloii, I hough 
idoiig new Jiiie*, through two ilisLinguLihed contemjHiraiy' adiolarv— 
IVofc^son Hugo WinckJer and Heinrich Zimmem. 

'ITie name of Ulucklcr bringa ua to one of the most sigiii- 
Jicniit of feeeiit movement in tlie domain of studies, bearing 
uri the history and intcrptetutioji of Semitic religiona Wlwilever 
one's attitude nmy In: towards the oatnd-mylhological key which 


Eeli^iofis of the 

Wiui;rkkr Jio^ jiui forwuitl mid with wLiich he pmposeH to unlock 
tlw mpfccnc!^ and intncariinc nf ancient OrrenUl thought, and tg n 
largo extend ako, of ancient QccidcnUtJ tlimiglitf ccrtaiiilj' tlic v-iu¥k-s 
of the i^huol which lie luta gradually gutlicred amund him nan f]» 
loiigcr be ignunBiL \>xt to Wincklcri i>r* Alfred J^-cmias is the 
chief mouthpiece for th-e aneicut OneidKl woi Jd-cunL-cplJun (* AJloricii- 
talische Wdtaieiicluiiiuiig'] wliicli is auppcised ta underlie Bah}'- 
Icpiihui culture in itri varinun phaiWK, and urhtch tlufough Ihibyiaida 
and Aasyria spread throughout ttae East lUid WiarL Wielding a 
facile pen, aw doci? ^Viuckler hiinsscir, ^TercmiM uudurstauds hoiiv 
to prest^nt tlic ^iew^i af tllc schuol ia a Jiianner mnne jialatahJc to 
ttlow: who have Icaiilngw tawanls ortijodojty in rnattorw of i^ligioii 
thmi la the cajic ui the coldly ratiqindistic colouring which mariis 
WinckjerV writiugsR* 

Let me eiKlcavtiur to state aw briefly and aa Blniply ow possible 
thi! Wiiickler-rJenemirtw thesis whidi so directly touches on Bcmitic 
religions in general. Ddiiiid the litemtura and cults of liahvloziia 
and Assyria, behind the lii^nd^ and my tbs* behind tlie piujthcon and 
neljgouA holiefw^ f)«hind even tlie writings which appear to be purely 
historicflli lies an astred eonccpLiori of llio universe and of it,-? phenorucEmT 
aftfcctiiig alZ thought, all lielinTw, all practices^ fus<l wlucb pejietrateTi 
even into tlie domain of pim.ly seetibu- lutebectual activity^ including 
all branches of science cultivated in antbpiity, Acconiing to ^hh 
astml cDuception. tha grenter gods were iUentifiod with the phuiets 
and the nifnor ones wi tti t he lijcd staiv« A jkrbeme of curreapondenti’^ 

hctweCJi phcnoniuiiii in tlie braivnns and occurrence's on earth wos 
worked out. The mnstAntly changing appearance of the liLuvenH 
indicator the ecoseless iictivity of the gods^ and riuce whatever 
happened on earth wns due to dirinc powers, tills actirity representod 
the ptv|]amtfEin for the tentstrial pliciionicn% and mojv purlicidarlv 
those aPenting the fortunes of mankiiKl. So fju' we can lU’cept the 
tJieoT}^ of the new school but the ways Ijegin to divide wftJi the 
further insfistence that this conoeptian of the luiivchH! uivoIvih ex- 
leoHive a>itronoiiiiea1 knowledge in early limes, fluch m tlie theory 
of the prceessiuij of the venud cf^uhiox, and that, fuiiliemiiire, all 
myths and legends and even historic'®! events wert* ^ clo^^lv 
fls^bled mth thia astral theology ns to las inteqimted in ivnt^s 
which rerieet the inomiienta of tJie sun, mootv and pbmets, and the 
other phenuiiieiia of the stony uiiZverRO^ rrucccdiug further, it i« 
claimed that the AstrabniyLhDlc^'col ci,ilt of ancient Babylonia la^irie 
the pmailing MVeltanschauung’ of the ancient (JHtuU anti tJiat 
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whether wt- tum tn Rgypt or to J'fdeiitine, to Jlittitc districts ur tfi 
j\mbijL, wc Mhan liiid tlicse varioiiK rultiires uniIit the apclJ of tliH 
conception, It b impossible at thb tintc to enter into detail<^ I^'or 
thwo OIK tiiUHt be refemed to tlis ntinieruiTH monographs of Witickler 
aiiil Jen^iiiHut Attention fdiouU at ba'Ct he cailetl tn the amnnor 
in which this theory bapplietl not only to the triHlitioiia in Genesb, 
Imt in other of the iwcnsl booba. N'ot luerely the pAtriarohs them-, 
sebes beeunie pcraonitpcAtioiis of the ^<1111 or nioou^ but inciileiita 
njforded of titem arc vAnAtion^ of ccrtaiit * mntib''(to uk the miisira] 
temij whose rcnl cigniiieancc is to he A>ito(1 wJieii tninBrcmcd to 
phenoTnenA hi the heavens. 'Jlib pernljar iiiteUectiml pitH-eas b 
e^rteoded far down into period* that are deiinitely hbtoHenl, and U 
b claimed that even in tlw* cose of the liebrew motiarthi like David 
and Solomnn^ the cliroiiiclerv and nnnniists are »i under tho spell 
of the Avtral world-conception that, in giving eirpreRHion tn historitsil 
incidents, tliey cannot avoid the form and formiilaA of Astiahmytlio- 
logy. WinckJer sums np tlie wide swipe of the thcon' by saying 
that there hat’e been utily two * Weltaneehnunogeii' in liumoji histaiy 
the ajidciit Oriental and the inodcrti scientiiic conception of the 
utii vuise^find that the n« ny of tlw former may he tmred to the biigin- 
ning of the now era of scientific thaaght> 

It i* not my purpose! here to enter into an cjctended diswisstoii 
of tile theoiy, ami I mnsteontcJit invsclf with pointing out lliat what 
seem* to me to be its nmiii defect ih the aniHitbii of its lulvocate* 
to apply it indiscriuiiiiately. It is hard to believe that tiiere should 
be a aingle key tn unlock all my-fteries and prehlems of anti(|uit> 
or even of the anricnt CJKcnt; hut even if sindi « key it 

jMwma Almost preposterous to mippose that wc sIuiulU Iw in pontewsiou 
of it, when tm much of the early hislon of the Orient i* still ohscun; 
and HD much more still unknown, awaiting the spade of tin; explorer 
and after that tlie patient ingenuity of tJie decipherer. The ad- 

‘ Scs cNpccially the fullawiit^ workf of U'invkler: ^nliiteA-ficuffifrihitrifu- 
lutitek (Ifiai) * IMr iiVfatftflHniun^ dtv Abfn Orimf* : J/imaiftt- 

U'effcFuMW rfu'i' tbihg!otiirr ish Gruniiltigf dtr tVr^iaiti’hiniiny Hini aiirr 

ViJkcr {1I30(JJ JJer Atlr Orintf «niJ rfi> t/urMlrkitfimchlittg (lOOn); fiir 

(iwd): DU baiffUiiunAfl Dfiftaknltar fa ibryn lltsirUmigm jifir 
A'ntturtnltcUlit/ntig (imt) ; and of Jcrsmiivt: linir A/lt /Wtamm/ 

im dm Mm OHmU find isl.. IflOllJ ; Dir ; tlrr ,ltfr Oiimt 

uMt di* sg^pfiar^ krtlgiim flWT) ; Dab^onuthm im Xrnrn TrHsmnt f tilOfl); fht* 
Adfr dtr Artrvnmmr (lUOOJ. 'JTl# witire llicory ncvfved its 

Stimolus from the elaborots work nf R.lminl atiirken, .dirfm/sijAiArM tArl/rMrr, 
Bahtitimirr tntd Aiymor In flv* VaU, 0,e1lizig, ttWC-ISWTl, wl'i'-li ajpplios lln- 
' astral' test in iho mytlii of vanoiii praples. 


llK^tntioil atimiti in plnu^ in niAttem uf ^hoInrHhiji, 

iim*t be ]jHHii.-ulRr1/ hams in mind in \hs am of tlK!«rics, thP?K»^ 
iukJ Jivfwt/iQttM involvinjj wide gentraJistations; iiud tnte tamsu 
wlty the thi^oiy luui ual met with mure syitipathy amon^ 
«>iiservAUvc neliokni an nppircnt iitipatience on part of il$ 
ndioenU^ who pweed by leap* Jitid bouiitU ratiler tlimi >itep by uU?p. 
Hk ruHult lA that the weak spota of the tlieory an: BeJjiod upon by 
oppanoi^ts and somcwlmt unduly einplia^kefL I ppr^mniiHy Iseli* vo that 
^VtiirMei“ and ■Teremiaa Jiavn miceeivled in lihowing the wiejo jufluenec 
rxerted by niytliulogiea] ‘ motifs ^ oeer the belief'^ and itionbd attitude 
of A qosisiderablc portion of tJie Orient, and that tlie ixninectJu^r link 
lM:taeeD (InenfAl and Oitrldelltal eiiJiun: isi to l»e flight irithin thjfi 
field, 'rhout h dao oysry nsaHon to believe tliat tlie Kuplimtean 
I'ultiire roptvsffiiita tJie Aourre and nialu^piin^ uf this influence, but 
I am inclined to iKdieve that tlie n^of the Po-call«<d ^ AUonentaliN^he 
\^'e]tajMehftniing * hm Ijceii cxnggerabed, and that it is u inibtaka 
to coneei't it into a fomnulA for nnlversrj applicaLion. An natnd 
theoiy of the univerHe not nii ontcoiue of |K3pnIar thought, Imt 
tlie remit of a Inn^ pitx-etta of HjKamhitivQ reasoning vatried on in 
restrirted feameti eirelisi. Even iwtrolo^jy, which the tlicoiy pn> 
Kiippowfc OA a funndatiojn m not ii pnirluct of primitive popular 
faneicsv hut i^ an ailvaactd $eieiitifie hypothcfifu—advaiif^d 

and Kcientifirt iiotundliv in eunipariaoh mih vievr^l regurdin^ the 
nnii-ei^' aid its govern men I which belong to the vhild'a age in 
tJji; JUiuoLf of mankinds It U Uxt early to preflict the fate uf Oie 
\Viiiclc]er-derei]iia» Uieuryv except that it uxm* i^nfe tu raj Umt it 
will not I>e Aix-epted in the mther e^fttinnc funti in which it i» at 
presetii wt forth» On the oUtcr liimd, no scholar working in tlie JSdd 
of Semitic rcltgion^ uuf in the geoemJ field of religiouft hLrtoiy can 
afloitl to be iidi^crent to it, inuih kuR to jgnarc it. llicn: are 
indeed signa that tJie midificAtionji which it will eurciv have to 
undergo are iiiinniicnt, and thiit the definite nijvultii of the rt^earehen 
uf its two indernt^ble and leading odvDcatcs will ere long Ijcmiiie 
port lUic! pared of onr newly ai\|uimff knowledge, 

Vrot Jensen, ■ stHkiiig out for hijiisclf, iJiupgli on line# thnt betray 
the iufluotiue of the astral-jnytliolingioil tluHirv, intcrpreU the Hahy- 
louian epic of fiilgantefJi m 1%‘presieiiting, both in ib entirety and in 
its special epiflodoA| tliu courw of the stm along the heaven/i, while 
Kabanip the friend of Gdgaine#li and tlic Jiecond figure in the epic, 

^ /W# (ti/j/airhfMk-£pu in E^CT- iVtilMrnttur^ Vol. | HWG). 
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the tarlli. nut nuiln purp4»o of the wnrlc^ Juiu'qvcr, 
in to ict forth tlio wMe inHiicnec of tlie epie iti tJie Ancient worlJ. 
llic title of the hook, The 6'ifj^'nfnerA Epic tn IVorld-lkeratttrt, 
upruasrtt the tiuUiurV iiiuj]i tliedin thni not ojiJy mjp trnncii of thv 
tale ter be fwincJ unong mrniy Qatioii-s^wliich hml b«n pievioinh- 
>l»owji by KveniiJ $eMJAn—but that tliu stoiy has «o doeply entareel 
into the tmditioiur of liiriauii natinne of ntitiquitVt more piirtieulnely 
Aiuobg the Helirewe vul Greeks^ lu to make those Irmtitioni* 
praclicalJy fomis and earktioit* of IJie mylholngiml llieniejt lUx) 
'motifs'— the term tnicil by .JohMii himeelf—to f« found in the 
Dahy Ionian cpk*. 'lire find volume, covering over 1,000 pages 
deals with tim Old and Sew Testnmcnb mEcludively. [o a swxmd 
he prej»»«4 to estaiid the h)ve»tlgntinn to the mytlw mut tnulltioiu 
of the Greeks mid Jiouiatui and no dnitbt to other gTuu[jH. .loiuen is 
nothing if not indtcnl In the applicntioii of hit tlieak, imd under liis 
gnitliion: tlie prominent figures in tJie jiagBs of the (.)Jd Tustument 
Abraham, Isimc, Jneub, Joflcph, Mow*, Aaitm. Joshun fof whom 
he rccc^gntK^ two Oltl 'ro»tiitiient tmlitions uud tniggeats tlie poeii- 
biiity of a third), Klijnh| JSlishu, Saul mid Saintie], Uuvid, Jonntlian, 
Abnoloin, Jcrobonin, luid AhIJah. ffee., Ac,, become a funn either of 
Gilgrnnoli or of Eabiuil. The opprcMioii of the Hefireos by the 
Egyptians Is claimed ft* n pflxnjkl to the dintrew of the Erechltes in 
Bahylonlft, which is iwountcd at the beginning of tlm Gilgamenh epk-. 
Gibsanicsh appeara as tlie nmviour, just Vlases relwwe-i the Hebrews 
limn their plight. GilgrunCHli is aided by Eftbnni. ami in tlmnune 
wav Itlose^ is joinwl by Aimin, Hetire Mosos is n GilgAinesh mid 
Aiuriii ii ail Eabnni^ 

It wcHiIrl not Jk? jlists ill tlio chau of aii cinllii^jit udil moritnrioiift 
M-hoIar like Trof, Jenitvii who luw given inmjyyiMin to the jirepAtatimi 
of his work^ to Attempt a brief entiviiriii. Rc^ciarrhc* of this duiractcr 
can neither lie mvepted nor dbunissed with « few words. Tlw 
illustmtbii I Imvc dioseii will, however, *Ikiw' «t Dn«> the idreiigth 
and the weairaaa of the method folio wliI by .Fensen, remlld toudwii 
in huftoricftl events, sepArated by centurie* buH by vast tract*, nre 
pmverhiiilly couiinun, and when events of the remote piist beronm 
bkndHl witli nature myths tlicre are mldcd fiirtlwr pnmlivb whlcli, 
■ioH: tliese mytk* syntholiiSc the Sftiiie pheimmenn in nature, an: 
almost inevitable. Gn the oUicr hand, the vety q nan titv nf the 
parallels adduwil by Jenaen out of tlie wtnitli of Old T^itaoieiit 
tradltioiui constitutes an atgunwnt in favour of his general tbesu 
that cannot easily be puslicd uncle. Making due allowanco for the 


pinv gf caiudJtin.^ and for the mlhor artifitikl mwinljItuictH on 
\v}nf:h JcnHuit sumctinigj^ Liyw uiiiJge stm^ then' still reniainil n ftufli' 
eicnt re^idiinin tn jnntjfj tlip A^iniiptlDn tluiL Ihc IJabylaniAii cpli: 
Ijzij, wiUi the spread of the IhHiiOfioo of Babylon ian nultiiru, loft jt« 
tmrt^ AinE}n|r tJwf liubl^WK, wi it vcrrtaiuly did mnot:^ tha Greefcfi and 
jwwihly cljttiwhOT. ^VliPtliiT the theysiK L-aii^ litiwever, be Hcceptnd in 
Ui<f wide application for which pfensed pleadsi nmy well floubled* 
A thesiN, which he Ima produced ai^d dircfully iiurLuii^^ 

who^ ^pY>wth he haa finely fnllowcfli which ahidea }iy him day and 
ni^ht, bwome* hi^ favourite ohilrL, FavouritO children^ petted and 
fondlcdi are apt to be somewhat spuiled — but tliat is iip nen^jn for 
conidgning thejn to perdition. 

It mart not he sopposiod that wide goncrelirnttonfl and lArgi-Iy 
applied theses mm up the work dune within Uie dunialn of Aji^yriology. 
TIic jHLrt tlucc ycarH have btKm iiiBrkf}fl by & juilid ndvance in our 
knowlMlgo of the nidmtt and laopt dilffcnll cnineifomn text% known uj 
S^uincro-AkkadiEm^ Thi» is in lur|^ mcnirUn! due to a French RchoUri 
Fran^tiis Tliurvau-lhuigin, w ho hiLA hiniiithed a traii^lAiion of tlic 
hirtoncAl and votive infv-nption^ in Snmero-Akkadian *: had siiici: 
tlim loutAiii a large amount of inalcrlal licaringgri the Ikibyloniiui- 
A^yniia religigni TlitLreau'l^Qiigin^a work reprftumtj^ a valualdc Oon- 
tribution to this AulxliviitoTi of A^syriology. Tlic Sunicru-Akkadian 
te.^ts furnish in fact the basis for the^^tudy of the Babylonian pnathcon 
m well os for tlie cxirlier forms of beliefs and rite*. Dr, T. G. 
Binrhes and Brof. l*rince, of Columbia Uidvcraity, liave atio Iwen 
active in this held; and it is gratifying to aitd to these iioiUls that 
of a young zfchalar, Dr. Stephen Langdoiif rwentJy appaiiited to a 
Kpocral chair for Awj'rioJogicid ix’^icarrh at Oxforrl, who$o activity in 
interpreting ilic SuiiKuion leligions literature has already Loniugoufl 
fmiU and gives pramise fur the future. 

Ihnf Zimmem* of i^ip^ig^ pru-cininent in all that pertajiu^ to 
the doinaiii of the Babylonian-Assyrian idigioiH luis JikewEia; devoted 
hijnself to tlie study of Snmeriau hymns, with the result nf advancing 
the interpretAtson of n numlHir of them conUiining lamenta^ dilefly 
on Use port of thu goddess Ishtar, for Um lost Taimnuz.* nie evidence 
thus brought forward for tl>c early evi^teiice of an extended U muiiiuz 
cult is signiheant. Complementary to the hymns lamenting 

^ In Freneli—iDUcrmAO ^ 
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tlic decline and dcwiy rvf veijelAtion <mi a^^KkliKiKl liy tha death of 
TainiiiU 2 | wfi should espcct a cyde of exiUUnl songs cclchratiDg the 
mturp of TamoiuK in tJic »prliig.p idler ibc winter m3ll^ Jliive cca^e<L 
'rhe l^ult^ of my own work, which happens to fall withm tJie muiie 
field of Biib^onian-x\^ajfinii rdigionj I shall liaie oocftj^ioii to j-oiich 
upon in n paper for the Semi Lie scetioii. 

In passing fmrn Aasyriologj- to Old Testa-Eneiit stiidiet^ we come 
from one of the youngest of the scienres to one of tJit* oldestt | ajid 
yet even here we find sdiulaf> ^tlli ctiguged upon pivbloni^ w hfeb Jiavc 
all the aspect of being fiiiidnnientni. It is^ indeed, soiiiewliJit of 
ii disappointtnenl; to find rcsidtri that only a few years ago iip^ieared 
definite, questioned and rather seriously questioned^ It i* not 
merely the adherents of the Winekludr-Jefcniift-s tlicory who ha%e 
taken iip on attitude of oppnftitjon to the rBeonstmetion of the 
rcl^ou^ liistory of the llebrc'^'t on UiO bnfiis of the entii'*] work of 
thf> two geuersiiond lURjueiuicLl with such iiain^ Jieusa. tiraf, 
hlwaid, KneneOi rhllfnann, Robertson Smith, VVeIIhau(^!n, Stade, imd 
Budde; but wiibiu tlie camp of the critical school^ there is at least 
one noLahlc defection. Fruf. Eerdnialltis^ uccup3ing Ulc idiair of 
Kuenen at Jjey^lpJl^ lioginft a ircent work ^ by the stateioent tliat Jm ^ Jias 
cut loose fram the critical i^hool of GraMfiicnen-lVdlhfluiten \ He 
queationa the vciy' »tartii3g-point of the devdopmeot of OM "J'estament 
critidsm,—the ditftinctmn of liouncfs in the FentiiU'Uch by A^truc 
in 17153* th rough the difl^teutiation in imt of Klohiin and 
Vahweh. According tu ISctxIiiij^nns, the use of Iillqhim in the Rook 
of the Covenant doca not refer to the God of Ij^rad, hni J> to Ik 
taken UM a pluralp and he endeavonm to apply this view to the j^torieA 
in Genefiii, which he claiins even in tbcir latcs^t form shoiv a polythe¬ 
istic colouring. He regards ns tlic fundaineiiLHi error uf the schoot in 
w hJch he was reared the assumption that the older ^souireft liave been 
re-<dited and r^hiipcd from a strong inunothcistic point of riew, w^ith 
Uic intent of making them accord with the teaching iind spirit of ilm 
great advocates of Hebraic monntheifini—the proplietp. llie very' 
eiciiitence of the ^Fricstly Code one of the bulwarks of modem 
Biblical CritkiRTn — h t]iiTalciji.d by l^rdmonns^ radical tla^isF 

It is too early to pfe<hct the effect of this bonihnliel] in Uic 
critical ramp^ but one li Judined in ffiiestion it ^rmri whetlior the 
work of generationH cfui be undone in so sdmplc a fusbton — tjnleas 
inilccd w'c aj^ume the poflitinn that there are no >iiclj Iblngi as 

^ AH/fxtsmerttHdir (Gjosserii lOOS) i t. dii^ dir Ii. rfiV 

Vinyrichifhte roci^- 
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r!clif]itc Pesiiltfi in raenirh* nnd tlmt udeilifit wc^k represents merviv 
Lbe vwiugfri^uf n pendulum from one »ide to tJic uLlicr —mi 
plAV^ but not thomu^bLy real. To Iw num, there h thni to he fwid oii 
tlie other Aide—iiAineiyt that the critical whool hesgone too far in th«? 
utt^mpt iu dhtiugubh furlhur wiLhiii iii^ii cnrreiifji. 

WhsT! venwM are brolcea up iiitn thrive sfrtiourt, and c, 

mid goch aa&igncd to a dilfcrcat w'nter or to tin: ropn,^nLative of 
a dJileriGiit schoiiL of thoughtr it a not ffurpr^ing that a nenctioh 
should j%t in« X rerail a remark that Itenan xvan m the habit of 
making in htn lectum at the CoH^ do rrauce, to wit| tlmt If the 
ix»inpo9iitioii of the HcMtcuch Imd beeii asi com plicated a pnx^^A aa 
imine of the adhcrviits of the critical flchool vrere inrliiHlfl to believe, it 
was hopeless to «p«t. m^JffelTl scholarship to be able to tfim? it in 
clcUiL Wc inu^^tv I tliink^ content oiir^elvesf with a reccedtion of 
the mam cEinrnts uniting in the sttreain of the literary Jiiethoeis 
followed by the schools of Hebrew writers and eouipilcrH, and accept 
the framing not to earry too far a critical analysis of teuM that have 
gunc through mi many vicissitudes^. On the other hniid^ nothing 
can be more foolish than to suppose that^ Iwcnu.'^c the critics canfiot 
ngrec on questions of dctnii, the n-^ulLu of sclinTarly hiveiiitigAtinii 
one not to be tnurted or to Ihi rejected. Scholarship of the liiglKSfi 
order necessarily reaches out beyond the collection of mere ihita and 
material to tu.^ks iiivulvitig interpretatinn, ^’^nthc^is^ anrl reeonstme- 
tioiii In these leftlms there ia ample pky for the iEidividuol mlnd^ 
and it is here likewise tliat with uicmDse of knnwle^lgei and with the 
better uiider^tDiiding of material already secured^ modificatjons of 
piewa and changing tnends of tliought are to be frLsiueiitly expected^ 
Tlic historical njai the exact plillologicat method applied during throe 
genanitiozu to the Old Testainent lian — it may Mifdy be mid—yidik-d 
certain definite results that can only be qucitioncd if we question 
tin* right to ajiply the method holding good In nU other dprnaiiis 
to a hteraturo that {a rrgarficd as aeurred by a large projiurtinn of 
mnfikmrh 

^Vn ndiiiiralile piiircc of ronatmetive work that is well calculated to 
iuKpiT^ confidence in the work of the critleat school is Prof. Karl 
13udde*:^ history of Old TestHment litemtuTOi^ to which i^rof. A, 
Bcriholct lias added the diaptery on the Apocrypha and Pseud- 
epigrapho. iXilfering finm the ordiaary Jntroductums by ii» tiMt- 
uiclit of the siabjfjct from the |KiinL of view of litenuy rondnictjon, 
the positiuji of the wort in a series devoted to tlic litemturo» of 

^ Uiirraiar (Ldjnci^;, I !JOQ)l 
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the East* is in itself a noteworthy feature. Carefully avoiding 
questions of detail, especially those still in dispute, Budde presents 
in general outlines the direction taken by the ancient Hebrew 
literature in the course of its development, from the days of the 
kingdom in wjiich he places the beginnings of literary efforts to the 
threshold of the Christian Era. 

The stoiy^ told in an agreeable and vivid style betrays the sure 
hand of the master, and I single the work out here because it forms 
a suitable test by which to gauge the actual outcome of modem 
scholarship. No one who reads it can doubt for a moment the 
positive results of what is still sometimes decried as destmctive 
scholarship. One feels here that doubtful hypothesis and mere 
speculations have been left behind, and that while much remains 
obscure and may for a long time remain so, we are marching on 
solid ground. 

The same impression of solidity is made by another production, 
completed since our last Congress and, as I have no hesitation in 
pronouncing, one of the most important contributions to the study 
of the Hebrew religion. I refer to the Hebrew Dictionaiy which 
still bears on its title-page the honoured names of Wilhelm Gesenius 
and Edward Robinson, but which is practically the work of three 
scholars of the present generation. Brown, Driver, and Briggs * ; with 
the lion’s share of the work falling to the lot of the chief editor, 
Prof. Francis Brown. If the Bible is to be regarded as a source 
of inspiration, then the Hebrew Dictionary may be defined as ‘the 
beginning of wisdom ’. A study of the terminology of a religion 
frequently furnishes points of view that illumine an entire series of 


facts. Word studies have in fact played an important part in the 
analysis of the Hexateuch, and it is now possible to carry them on and 
to control the results in a manner which would liave been regarded as 
a boon by the students of two decades ago. The entire work of three 
generations of critical study of the Old Testament is practically 
registered in this splendid production, which likewise uses the 
additions to our knowledge of Hebrew through comparative Semitic 
philology. 

The task of the lexicographer is both unselfish and thankless. 
He works in order to save work to others, and so largely is he limited 
to merely registering material that he has little opportunity for putting 

published by Amelaiig, Leipzig, comprising Arabic, 
lurkish, Persian, Indian, Chinese, Japanese literatures, «fcc. 

* A IMrew and Engluh Lexicon of the Old TetlameuI, *c. (Oxford, 1802-1906) 
c.«. I B 
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hiA dwn pemmAlitf into hi* couipiUtinn. Mott jbttnnatc ia the 
entupiier cpf & i-oiiiineiitorv^ And while it must be hi» firTit aim eon- 
HcientkiiiAly to reflect prpjteiifc^y necepted knnwIHgPiit ifli hw privile^, 
At IcArt in the ciise of dkputod poitits, tu present hU own views by the 
vide of oUiert. A vijipi of the great activity prevailing in Old Tes^tamont 
vtadifsi ]■ the Luge number of verie* of commentaries t* the Bible 
DOW appearing or recently cuiupleted. Fur variouit re&Hin^ tJie lltwt 
inciitiuu bdungM to the lixtenintionjil SarieA, whirh with each succeed¬ 
ing valuiDi! auuniac a more rt^ure pCKition {□ the world of Acbohii^hjp, 
Amoa and Hmea by the late President Harper of the Hniverai^' of 
Chicago^ PiHalmii by Dr» BHggVt and En'lisiiiedis by Prof. Bortonp 
repttseni the K]dit]QUrt to Old TcstAni'Kifc Book a since I9l>3» In 
German we now have two aeries completed; one edited by Nowack* 
the other by Marti* the foraicr mort* detHlkd and itdieciing to 
a larger extent individuid views, the latter admirably adapter! to 
tku needs of students hy the concise Jbmi in which its abundant 
mafceriAl js planted. It is to be boper] that Llie intymipLioii in 
tlui pubLication of th« ^ Polychrome" Bible is only torn piraiy, and 
that tJie iiidefiitigahle editor* Pmf Piaiil Elaiiptt will be able to 
complete bfs laige undertaking. 

An endeavour to i^ui? an improved test of the Old TeatoiMRt* but 
limited to such changes os Twflect the tonKnsus of modern H^holamhipp 
Lf roprosented by the Biiilu Htbmka edited witli t\m co-operation of 
a group of uinincot scholara hy Prof Rudolph Kittel. The edition 
has been generally arcepted as satir^fnctorily futdllbig its purpose;, 
which b to furnish a coinmori basis from which os a point of 
departure furtJior critical work can he cairjod on. 

As still lying within the Held of Old Testament idigion, the 
unlooked-for discovery^ soiiic ycora ago of material booring on the 
life of the .Fewish colonies in I'lgy'pt—no ailmirably edited by 
Mesars, Sayce and Cowlay ^ — hoa been foliow'cd by furtliur Anili that 
illustrate tho relation of tlicaio dowbli cuIdiiiob to the Malber-Chureh 
in Jenisalcni duriug the period of Peminii nupnetnacy, FerJtaps the 
most significiint fefltiin& of these new dociimciits b the proof they 
furtilsh that the Dcuteixuiunuc zdesl of a central and single sanctuary 
WAS not yet put into strict pnietica, since ofTcrings art brought at 
a sonetuary outside of Palestine. 

* ^nvAUEiV ttrvmvrrti nt Afifinty (Lotidiiu, IDOO). 

■ Ftbbshed hy tlie Vm^h and VraipMjii t'o. (S'ew York* m 13 vyh, 

uiidi?r the oeitfrfiJ edi ti>rtihi|i of l^dor 
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1 he completion of the Jewish Encyclopaedia* represents a contribu¬ 
tion of the first onler to the study of the Heligion of the Ancient 
Hebrews as well as to the earlier and later phases of Judaism reared 
on the andent foundations; and this testimony can be given to it 
despite the inherent defects of a first attempt at an undertaking of 
sueh magnitude. As an adjunct to the Jewish Encyclopaedia one may 
regard the Monumenta ludaica '—a most ambitious endeavour to 
compile some of the more important material in the extensive Jewish 
and Kabbinical Literature. ITie beginning is to be made with 
German translations of the various Aramaic versions of the Old 
Testament known as the Targums {Bibliotheca Targumica), which is 
to followed by a Talmudic series {Monumenta Talmttdka), in¬ 
cluding a subdivision designated by the somewhat vague title of 
Babel-Bibel. It must be confessed that while the names of the 
^itors furnish a parantee for scholarly work, the plan seems to 
be somewhat chaotic, and what has been issued is not calculated to 
inspire confidence. 

In this connexion let me direct attention to a capital little 
sketch of Judavm by Mr. Israel Abrahams of Cambridge, pub¬ 
lished in the Constable series of ‘ Religions Ancient and Modem ’ 
(London, 1906). Within a compass of one hundred pages the author 
outlines both the main currents in the development of this religion 
and its salient phases. The sketch merits a place by the side of the 
late Jamra Darmesteter’s essay. Coup d'ceil tur rHieUnre dee Juife* 
to which it may be regarded as, in a measure, complementary. With¬ 
out assuming an apologetic tone, Mr. Abrahams presents a sympathetic 
and at the same time a philosophic treatment of his theme; and while 
intended, primarily, for a general public, the volume contains many 
fruitful suggestions of value also to the special student. 

Compilation of works summarisdng the results of past investigations 
sronis to be the order of the day. A large undertaking under the designa¬ 
tion ‘ Kultur der Gegenwart aiming at a summary of our knowledge 
in all department of research, includes a volume on Oriental Religions 
in which Israel is treated by Wellhausen, Babylonia and Assyria by 

* Monumenfa ludaim . . . bersasgegeben von August U'unscbe, U'ilbelm 
Neunmuii und Moritz Altschuler (Vienna and Leipzig, 1906). 

included in bis volume Le» Prophetanfltnul(Paris, 185)2); 
E^hsb t^slation in Selected Eemye of Jama Darnteeteter (Boston, 1895). 

Mitc.1 by Paul Hinnebei^r (Berlin, 1905). The work is to comprise four 
grand divisions, the first embracing religion, philosophy, language, literature, 
miMic, and art; the second statecraft, sociology, and economics; the third the 
natural sciences; and the fourth the technical arts. 
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jr, Rrlif^onj^ qf the Semites 

Cju- 1 Bezold, lt<lEtii) bv Goldstlbtri E^'pt hr Enniuii IiidU and iVfwiJi 
bv Oldenh^T^^ and ChrLftionity by Hunjark, JillirKer^ mkI ot]K:ri. Tbc 
indefatigable I>r, Ilajutings nnnounc^fl u midy Ib^ ^loliime of a 
T}ui 3 &Tui 7 y of Jieligiu 7 § Trt ^tadentfl of Semitic teligioiw 

(U to (ttudeiitfl af FcligiDii in sueh a work^ rl^pit# its necc^^ory 

gaps and iinpeHeetioos will be iiwiispeiisable, and we may es[»ct fnim 
it» when raniptcteck m well as from a fliniibir work to be published 
in Germaiij^ a further stimulus lo the hi^toriroJ study of the great 
rvhgiopB of the past artd of the religioua pix;bleais of the pr(y«-iit age. 
Within the field of Tsdamt likewise the two most notable undcr- 
Lnkingv to be singled out in ihis rapid survey are w orks of compilation. 
Afti»r many years of preliiiiiiiary labour^ the pnblicAtion of Uw 
£lncf/d 0 p^ia of has beguiii^ the intertuitioiiiil eliOfOcter of 

which 11 not only illuitmlcd in ita list of ecmtrihnto^^ which iocludev 
the Arabic scboLais of two coniiiumUt but in the trilingual feature, 
the parts, appearing aimultoneoiialy in Eiiglisbr Gertnan, (UtJ French* 
The work in to consist of three volumes nf about 1,000 pages cndi^ 
and js to cover geography, ethnology, mul biography as well as the 
religion proper. It ia an/e to say that there is no w'ork In liic whole 
domain of Semiticlleligfons more urgently needed* Such a work wil] 
iwrve to vuin up the labours of tlic krgi: army of brillian t scholoni, from 
De Sory, Fleischer, Ewold, and Dozy to Xoideke^ dc Ginge, RobertKiU 
Smith, Goldzthorv Wellhauscn, Margoliouth, Dtowue^ Be van, and Mac- 
iloiiaJd, ajid their pupils^ who have dcvoietl themiielv4!» to funiiibliig 
materifil for the historicjit fltndy of Ifllafn end trhn have made snrit 
notable eGntributions to tlic IxiterpretatloiJ of Isliuiiiiin in dJ lb 
plie^. 

Another undertaking of a large choroeteft and dl the more note¬ 
worthy beeauM? H is the work of one li the compilation of 

eKtraeU in Italian iranalatian Irom the chief Arabic Aources for the 
study of Isijun. Three large volumes of folio each eontainifig 
over fitW* pages, havealremly been iaAued by the indetAtigable Prince of 
Tcaiio, under the title at This brings the eollco 

tion of the material, which iu arranged chrmiulogieally under auLtablu 

* Dit in Gfifhithfi tiud f?iynn«trj^- HjmdwJ5rteirT>nrl< Tn grrmcJo- 

EUiter Mitwtrkan^ voo HermuiJj truok^l and (Itto 
Setceh liprmoAf^egvIwQ vmi FriHlrirh Mic-h*^l Srhirir (THtuugi-o, J. C- B.^plir). 

■ Knf^4iparthfi ^A D!l^aiiMiy nf iTis G«ngr*pky, Ktliniiia^A^y, Mtl 
HJo^phf nf thn MaTuunmcdsij Peoples. rrepi.rerf hj^ a nember of }»jlEDg 
tlrimtaUictA unflrr ihe iniiperri^iion aTDr. M. Th. ElnutmniL, Editor<In-ehieft 
(Lflydenf 1DD8). 

^ Auna/i dilT /ilamf i^jW/oli Inm Caeiani, Pfinciptf di T^mtihUlAUt lOtW). 
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headings embodying the chief events of each year, to the twelfth 
year of the Hegira. The work will comprise nine volumes, with 
three additional volumes for indices. By the stupendous nature of 
the undertaking Caetani links his name to. those great compilers 
of the past, Assemani and d’Herbelot, and it is needless to add that his 
work will be an indispensable aid to eveiy student of Islam. The 
elaborate introduction and the lull discussions which Caetani adds to 
his extracts will fecilitate the use of the sources from which he 
draws. Thus, by having extracts from various writers bearing on 
the same event brought before him, the special student is aided 
in his task of applying critical methods to separate the unreliable 
and manifestly false from what is trustworthy in the compilations 
of the Arabic historians. 

In a rapid survey of several general works on Mohammed and 
Islam that have appeared during the past three years, it is possible 
to refer only to Prof. D. S. Margoliouth's Mohammed and the Rise of 
Islam (New York, 1905), which, however, also takes precedence of 
others by its thoroughness and by the literary charm of presentation. 
New sources have been used by the distinguished scholar, who brings 
to his task a wealth of learning that is not limited to one field, but 
extends to many others. Even more important than some of the 
detailed points in the career of Mohammed, more particularly of the 
influences by which he was surrounded, which are set forth in a new' 
and striking light, is the keen and brilliant psychological analysis of 
the character and the methods of the Arabian prophet and leader. 
Data from Modem Psychology^ and more particularly the results 
of the scientific investigations of Spiritualism, as well as incidents in 
the history of Mormonism, are skilfully introduced to heighten the 
effect of the picture drawn by Prof. Mai^oliouth; and if asked to 
single out a chapter in a work which should be read in its entirety, 

I should like to point to the one on ‘ Islam as a Secret Society ’ (by 
which he means the early years of the new faith) as a particularly 
striking illustration of the author’s method and of his masterly 
grasp of the subject. Passing by various contributions of Professor 
Gh)ldziher to the elucidation of important features in Mohammedan 
theolog}' ^—the field in which he is the acknowledged master—let me 
at least mention in a word the important summaiy by Rene Dussaud 
of the results of epigraphical finds of the last decades in Syria, with 

* In the Zeitsvhri/t der dentschen morgenliindischen Geselhchajtf the Archiv 
fUr HeiigionfiruienJK-ha/t, in the Orienta/ische Stndien in honour of Ndideke 
(Giessen, 1006), &c. 
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lt\ of the Smih'Ji 

ttwir bmnn{>« on pnc-lthniite dnyi tn Syria.‘ The part of ipodal 
intemt to iifi U tho ctiapter an the pantheon tcvcnliny^ uuiatig' ollwr 
thing*, the extemlLsl worship of Allah and Allal, Jive or hik oonturics 
hefon! Afobantmed and in dattrict* Jiir nimavied from what had been *ijp- 
poaed to be i'cntrea of the cult of thuie deitiea. 'ni ja wrotrbtp [xiititi to 
a close curinexion hatwean vaHous part# of Atiibm in eorlv dayw—a con- 
nexian that tniixt also have been a hurtor in the work of MohaniiiH.il 
and hill lieutciuiiU ill welding the Arab* into a united people. 

lilojii him lui inteTMt not merely to Uie rtudent of t he part, but 
alio and tio let# to the olwen-cr of tJie pment; mid with the growing 
coatset lietweeti Eeat and West it reqiiirea no gift of prophiicv to 
pnadict encounter#, I»th friendly and hoatiJe, bclwiien the opfudiig 
forces repneeiited hy Clhn'stoiidoin and Iiilnmiam, The task of the 
studoat nf religions, hImmc eye La directed tn the present, is t]icrcfoi« 
one of practical iinportimoo anil not merely of Jtitolleetuol or historicid 
interest. To this category beloiiig such work* m Vollei** intonstijig 
volume on fViitrfiiffhttett (Jcim, 1907X in which the main rarronta 
of thought ill Uuiidhhini, Chris tjanity, and Idoiii are taken up and 
sympntlMrtically ilijicuMed. An iiitorestijig pamllel is suggiaftod 
between the gmpels toprcseiititig variniu streanis of tradition regarding 
Jems And the stHodled Hoilith litcratunv h Inch niins to put togetliur 
the traditions about AIohAiniiierL I)r. C. H, ftcckvrV niuitogniph on 
Chnitrtttkim tnid/titm (Tiibingen, 1007} also Jios bKorings on niodcRt 
conditions. He sees in IslAra oa in Chris tionitv on offshoot vrOrieiita]. 
Hellenistic culture and thought The modaij inHuutici: of the fltcj- 
^nt nn the Orient is discuawd in Vaiiibciy^ A'uiittrri»/fuMt 

im Ortoa (Berlin, 1906^ which *ets furlli the changes to Ik noted in 
Iskin since 1875, when VnoiW’s work on * Islam ^ appeared. TJuit 
European influence has cien penetrated into the faninus Arabic 
Univeraity «f A*lw in tJaira may ho gnthered from AnninionV 
Ir EnseigtumriU, ta Xkic/rrne et la I’if dattt te* UmxmiUji AfN.tnJ!NHinrr 
d’/^gSJitr (1‘aris, ISW). 

A selwlar combining a profound knowledge of the part, of 
Islum^ with AH exteiidwl study of its present condition and i(a 
proctira] workings is C. Snouck-iluigronjc, whore foi'Uier work on 
Mecca revealed phases of life in the meted centre of IslAm tlmt 
had escaped pirviou# visitors. His keen power* of obscrvntioa 
(uc monifarted in the same degree in his recent study of Islnm 
in parts of the Dutch Indie* under the title of 7Yie Jdixhnat.^ It 
I Hciitf DuMMRit, Idf Amba m Hj/rit mti/it r/*iam (]>Aris, liWyV, 

tohdan Anil toydea {IJMW), 'JWitlsuil l.y A, W. K 0',Se||i™„, 
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caviare ]ij groat f]>&tail soda) ctinditiomi, tiiHtama, and liiw» vf the 
ootivff; of Xorthcm Suiiij&tr% njwl nhows coiiduaiii^]/ that Ij^Iohi in 
those ditiitaid ports i« merely a thin vcntscr ovta- primitive ritca and 
ipld-catoblinbcd ni^toms tt^hidj ore i>jlIj in:CHirf?«ft fttiffieicntly to uioLe 
tliejii accoiy1«oii the surJAc.v with \fi:ihafnmechiii gdJufliDxy. Wkot 
Soouck-Hurgrotije lio^ done for the out LXtrami of the itcope pf 
Wiitiiic u]flu<£nce, Edimid DoutU: doing fnr thfi other eibtJiMi-* 
Mumcm. Hu work,* when cumpktecl, will be an extuiLivtivu study «f 
the ri tea and i-iislpnia esiJJting in this old bulwark of the mml fluiatic 
fomi of IslaiUi towonia whicli the of oU Europe are ogfun turned 
at the present timiL To these two works muxL be ivided *5 a third 
Lord Cramer'^ I^pi ( London, I SOS), w hich^ though written 

fTOni a somew'baL iliiTerent point of vjcw'j hoj Uiis in coninion with 
t^nonek-Hurgrtinje^H and I 3 oiitte\ tJiat it repmBeiihi fchere^iiU of long- 
cozitfijued obserx-ationand f^tudy of prasent-f^y ronditiona inacuuatiy 
which has witacssed the euforciecl contact with a fureign civilization, 
W ith the profuimd cliangea going on under our very 111 no niany 
IskiiJc coimtries—in Tnrfceyp Vmia^ ^Egypt, Algiers and Morocco— 
and w'ith others certain to follow upon loich an (niporLuiit ^leparture 
iu if* involved £11 tlie cumplction of the nttlway lioni Damai^A to 
Medina—o|^ned to traffic on Sept* ] of this year “—with the prospect 
of iUcxtcjiftiaii to 3 Eeoca itacif within a tw^dvemonih, the JmiKJitance of 
AUch Studiea as Ukm® nf \'ajubtSry, Snouck-Hotgronje, Douttis and 
Lord CroioEi- can hardly be overestimated in jireparing tnj. Eunciperuu 
to grapple with tlie serious prohlcfiis of tlie next decades* To tuider- 
stand a problem is haJf of its solutioiij and often the more difficult half 
1 0 undervtund one another Aums up nlsKi iii hugemcftsune the real aim 
in the historical and unbiaifed study of idigionri ; for religion Iwi been 
everywhere aid at aU tiinisf tJie clcm^t and luo&t >igiiifiauit expres- 
Aioii of a peuple'^s aims and it* ideoh —aJi tmikiUng syinpioui of a 
uatiouV peculmr geniun. It Retum to mu that the if^udent of religions 
should rt^rd it m one of tin; privilegcA of the oubject eugrosriDg his 
attention that, though lie study forma of reJigluii which belong to the 
pHsti lie is olwAVA in cUiae toildl wiUi the jirefumt A religion that 
unites all mankind hue never yet existed and may alwiiya remain the 
dream of vhioiiarieSf but tlie touch of nature tlint innkes all mankind 
of one kin is the jjower of iaith—expressed in an iiifiiiifce variety 
of fornis—In the imwen and the unkuuwu. The ettidy of Semitic 

* (PaH*, luaAy 

‘ ^ the c.f .Sept ll> VM&, sinl ^Jartiii IlsrUiwoii^ *Die 
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tCe/igiiiHit of the Sr^try 

religionfl oiiiiitjiiitvs *ii espcrialty HtriLw^ lllnitr^tinn of thi# tTiith+ 
not only bwiuBo from centres of Semitic Lhui^gtit there IwTe gone 
forth tbu tHi« rcligioiiM tlwt biivc ctwirrJfld the eiithu world* but 
a 1» hemose the 'phases of religioun thought and pnwtice thniu^i 
which the Semitic group* lu\vc pMwh fairJy rvprcseijt the chief 
vaneties of rdigioUfl faitli, begin iiilig with A matermliziitioii of the 
powem dimly felt or more rlcerlj recogiiUtth imd rwing to the 
apirituuli^tion of thcHc mime powers. 

I have atteiiiphtl in a rapkl iumJ a moat iinporfiwt miney to 
give YOU B picture of the msnifoM activity prev&dmg in some of the 
wetiorw of this wide hdcL Portions of the field* apparently remntfl, 
and yet on thAt account no Iv^ important^ I have not even been 
Able to touch upon* but J trust at least to Iwivo shown you what 
a vmst Amount of work fs being done hy a compamtively small bant! 
of schobrs, scattered throughout the world btit who are united by a 
tonuDDii interest in a gneat theme. IVe may feel confident that as the 
yt&TA go oo the stjwdl bfiud will grow to be a large one* for signs are 
everywhere Apparont of u stefldlly jncreAsing interest in the historied 
study of all religions, 'Fheaie Congiessc^ linvc done their sharo in 
promoting this interest. Ami I fold anie that the one which we ato 
privileged to hold in Um aiHMcnt seat of leaniing, whence so niany 
impoTtaiil raovements for the Advancement of huitiaii thought Aod 
human id«ds have mnanated iw fram a imtuml cantn^ will hdp ahu 
to dispel that indistinct fear of the study uf rcHgioPs which appears 
stil! to he fdt in certain qumterti Heligion has everything to gniu 
and nothing to lose from a dispassionate study of its mAnifestationH 
and its phenomena. 

To ns coming from vAtioiis i:)uartorH of the globe it is ibself an 
Inspiration to catch some what of the dassie spirit of this hwitifijl 
jpuL To be in Oxford is to drink from a font of wii^oui tlmt flows 
on pmiuiiHlly and to gather fresh rtrongth for the larger tasks which 
each one of us hopes ^tJll tie Iwfuro Unth 
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A CHAPTER FROM THE RABVLOXIAN 
RPOKS OF PRIVATE PENANCE 

Bv STEPHEN LANGDON. (Abstract) 

The most ancient liturgical literature which we possess in cuneiform 
characters is Sumerian. From it the Babylonians borrowed not only 
their religious literature, but their principle of classification into public 
and private services. Of these the public services are evidently much 
the older. The earliest liturgical form evolved by the religious instinct 
of humanity was called ‘ w-ailing to the fiute ’; ^ and though some public 
psalms of the kind are really hymns of praise containing no indication 
of sorrow or penance, yet the title itself reveals the original Tnoiif* 
And not only this but the entire history of Sumerian and Babylonian 
religion, extending over a period of three thousand years, contams 
in the public services a dominant note of penance and fear of the gods. 
Religion is primarily a social expression of humanity, and it is the 
expression of their helplessness and their sinfulness. This does not 
imply that the Babylonian view of life was pessimistic; their chief 
desires seem to have been long life, and descendants to minister to 
their cults in memory of the dead. Yet, after all, their public lituigies 
and psalms leave upon us, as they must have left upon them, an 
impression of indefinable longing to be more pure. 

Although the public liturgical forms are the most primitive, yet 
services for private devotion have come to us from a very early period. 
It is, however, probable that the first rituals evolved for the benefit of 
the individual were incantations and magic acts for healing the afiaicted. 
who were supposed to be in the power of the demons. So far as we 
now know these rituals were performed in small huts, outside the cities 
in the plains, and preferably by the river’s bank. If the symbolic Mt 
of magic were the use of holy water, the ritual was called ‘ Incantation 
of the bd rimki or house of washing or ‘ Incantation of the bU sakC 
me or house of baptism ’; or, if the symbolic act consisted in employing 
salt and baked cakes, it was called ‘ Incantation of the hit nuri or house 
of light ’. So then from very primitive times two kinds of sacred 
liturgies grew up, one of public penance and praise, another of incanta¬ 
tion for private jiersons. The former was confined to the temple, the 
second to small huts in the fields. 

' er-itm-ma, in Semitic Hgu ; for a list of titles of these psalms see iv. Raw. 
53. coL iii. Several early Sumerian erkmma hymns have been published m 
Cuneiform Texts from the Briiith Museum, pt. XV, some of which are translated 
in Babj^iaca, vol. ii, and the entire collection in the writer's Sumerian Psalms. 
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ir, liclifiiftus of the SemUev 

For the tempi* »iirviL'i*, nliivlt on tlio ba»i« of the nnrinnt pul me 
to the fluf^ (or lyra) went olaboratod at gnrat length, th« HAbylniiiMis 
set apart apaeiaJ dayn t.ialli'd *6ahliatb ’ day* or day* et public lament J 
Ttiew anra the uovuntb ajid fifU'cntb of each nionth. and perhaps also 

the tventj-finat and iwvtily-eijLthtlir ^ 

Bqt the Biinn^riatia evdved ft sliU high or liturgicjil ffirm, coIIimI 

• pra^fun nf ihu HflJiig of tho band lntendod for privftti? dovcitiona in 
die temple. Tluw? Hero eiud by tbe worahipper, £ tending witli rigbi 
hand uproiwxl beforo hift god and the Mt hand ploci'd aenma the 
waint; at thia wJy period greiv up the proctloe of making anudJ 

QdindorBfc upon which h etc Lncked >11 religious scene and the 
name of the owner^ & dedicatioD ot Aomo mark by whioh the ptiindor 
■eould be identified from any othei'. TIic^ks wore used na prirato HealiL 
Now the muvt conunou seouc of all Iho mnjiy hundreds which have 
been found ia tbo representation of tlio owner standing before hia god 
with light hand upnused in adoration, lie la moot often ropreHented 
as led to bis god, who ie seated upon a tiiTonH+ by a minor deity and 
follow cd by auothor. This is of coiirw a mere fantany. "Soi unlil 
later timoa are seal iniprAHAionR and Heals founds on w'tuch the Hor* 
bhipper f« representefi aa Jmd Uy his gnd hy a priest.* 

It is not altogether aaie to infer tliHi my priest was present for 
the recitation of Lbcae priv^ate devoLluris. The groat elassihcatiori 
tablet of Bumerian and Babykinian liturgical litoratnro [iv»llaw'. 5^] 
ijDcbi by sayijigp tJiat these public and pnvate teinpk services belong 
to the hdii priesta or psuLniisttfi CcrieJn it at loimstT that the a^pu 
nr pziisit of incantation had uotliiiig to do w ith tho temple serviceftp 
wbidi were conhued to public and private devotions^ It muat be 
considered a bookward step Ja the hintary of religionp when In Semitin 
times the priesr-s wero allowed to use the private prayers of the 
lilting of the hand in their inoantation senneeu, Katumlly the * hoiuie 
of baptism * hnnsa of woshlngp^ and * house of light' rituals represent 
the pmctical aide of all ancient religion. That winch seenied csscmtial 
to the average mao w as to tiecilrc control of the tinsccn pawerB^ since all 
uvil came from the demons. The gods abojidoned men because tliey 
were negUgent, ainfui, impure: tlie demons then pu^-^Ml them and 
brought e^JamJty. dJsea^^ and troubles of all kinds. Tide idi-4 is 
vejy primitive and is the practical aiilo of the soda! and peraoriaJ 
aofiscioiisnefts of imperfection, wliichgave rise to tiie temple aervicea.^* 

^ Pur the den vmlign of Baliyleniaa Mponup as muning ' laiuent% m ZDJifO., 

1 W», lie f. 

* Per a list el tides of StimfiiuD ptayfim ef ih^ Eiftieg of the^ hand see iAav, 

53. UL M-lr. 

^ Ai a raattAT of fact a luge ndniibrf of lajiKyilalLkKi ■rrricev ceiginsted 

it) lainrnbi over iha fall of a ohy^ a iKstikocCr s droughty ^e.p whkii gave 
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Aft A ulrAtler of fact every ^ne aeeDJA to hAve cuAdo mo of tho uieuit^- 
tlon ritOAlfl^ oud the fniest# worked out long «erV 7 ee« by Appn^ptiAtinig 
the private prAyem of the liftijog of the \ismd And calling them incanlA- 
tloas- Tho " house of WRehing * ritiieJ was uwi eicpreai^y for the king^ 
w ho either io^ person or hy & mpiwentiLtive w‘jui required tn Ray the 
hd rimki iter vice in the dark of the moon^ to Avoid evil for hiH pcfopio. 
One eet of tablets gave the prAyeni^ now' cAlled ktcBJitaiionSp ivhJch 
the king repeated during thu ritual^ and another act of tabluta gave the 
aerompanying rituml of the cL^'ipii priestd. We have, how ever p liag' 
rnonl^ of n bU rimki Bervk'® in ^vliioh tlie priest said the prayers for 
the king. Hero tJie AVoliition of rituah in whlDh tho individual ia 
lost And tho ftorvicio hAndod ovor entirely to the aaorunental pnest, lit 
complete. 

Fortguatoly the loatenal for studying the iti/ or ^ houm3‘ of light * 
ritual takea us back to tho period before the prayers of tho * lifting of 
the band " were iaken over, nud w hen tho rltua] uieAnt w'hat it was 
unguiaJJy intended to be, vk. d icrvico of Luoantatioti for an aldictod 
person, in w hicb the luenutations w^ore said hy tho priaat. It hccjus 
to have boon onstoriiAiy to inACrihe amuloui with incantatjoiui from 
theaa various private Htuaki to keep avray the demoua. It is frupi 
a little amulet in tho shape of a clay tablet, iu tho pcaseasion of 
Father fichidl of Paris, tliat we ublaiii tho tsurbest incautation yet 
found from the ntn^' riiijal+ Tlio Inscription roads : 

Incantation of the houm of light. 

Oh black bull of the deupp^ 

Lion of tho dark homio. 

Thou who art full of - . . 

Thou of Murad, 

Jiy Sama^ who fillFi the world, 

By Isbtar n’hu . . . p 

Aa for mo who eit with hands upon my heart. 

May the sacred formula, tho jneautatiou * house of light *, 

With salt free from paia(?). 

Formula of placing soH at the hand^ 

An amulet wrhioh dates from a period at least 2000yOAt« later reads : 

InranUtion of the hoUEM? of light, Clf Ninlb eouneillnr of the 
gods, beloved of the heart of Enlil am L Against the god of the 
atOitn I w'atch. The sacred formidu, incantation of the house of Jight, 
the darkoess with Ifght dcfcata. He who acts wiflfity|t)A 

A flpdciHe maoii for thn A^ruaiou of the inhorn oad LuMwnmt acuaalctiiDest 
of f«ir sad hiimilify, 

* like HifercjiLu ii to Mardnkp child of the god of the pcw, to whom his fathar 
icenlkUd all tin? myvtcrira of the wstcr oelt. This theological rVH>btica k eofIJrr 
f lrfl n the Hammnmhi dynMty- Thb ^hail tablet cannot be latrf tl^ acL 

* LcuoriDMitp t^hoix dc Texm, Na £7. Also copied bj mev 
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For the ARtofll ilm of ono of the iticOiiitatioJii cl tho fiiirt group 
wo hftvii the foJlnwing from a mcdii'oJ U^JCt : 

If a person M HI with ooUe. on the dftj of ^he illnefin t&uiK:- luin Lo 
ride in ji fnAlwru-boat^ ojiuse him to emlwk^ jia^v the ni^eal fqitaoJa 
thua :—IncantatioJi ol the houie of lights + * * Oh diiiahter of 

Kalil» th&ti who Jiteke^t not strength, Znrpanit, thou who art air»ocijngf 
thou that waiteslf thou that atancksl^ thou that fntereedest [tj 
iutorcodo (t)^ Soot^ formula^ an inoantatfon^ This juurred formula 
repoat: he HhaJl li 

Thobe oxamplftfl illiiFitinite hnw j^hoit formulAO of tlus ritiml were 
usod for hftaling tlio aicJc and for uuiuletA. Two of these tliarms (oidy 
one w given in this abfltracbj indicate that they protected against the 
powoTU of dorknHu. Both are late and redecl the aalronuliLiefti atage 
of Babylonian TuLigioDr so that it would he lianlly juat to canolude 
that the acrvice Whii origkiiilJy perfanued ogaLiiuft the ovIl« attendarit 
upon ecUpucs^ 'vihfm the powchi oi darkiicif» proviulcd^ hut at leaat 
this way tho ouo in later tliney^ The lormula on tho ^hcO tablet 
was need ogoiiist dlficaao^ and so also the one in the medled teseti 

Wo poQscsB three Jong uicantatfons of thia ritual from the ^[imerian 
period of whioh J sliaJJ give but one in tbia ubatraet. The eetnm 
coneema the headaohe, and hi voJliable for showing how the ^titiierianH 
had worked out the ineantatiDn rituals before they were borrow'od 
by fchfl 

Incantation of tho hoURB of light. Namtar like a god invincible 
from heaven entered. He brought iicaduchc upon a mnu. Headache 
and pain nt tho thmat ho brought p \^oe oaualng ind^du, painful fever 
he n^ered hi^ To hla hand hia hand he extended; to his f(K}t his 
foot he extended i over hie hand hJa hands ho passed; over hia foot 
hia fevt he passed^ * This man is the son of my hand, son of my 
foot is he-^ JiLfarduh beheld it. To l^iis father Ea, Inlo his huiiso he 
entered ; him ho addrcsiHed. * My father^ Namtaf, hko a god in- 
vinclhle from heaven ha$ eoteml^ Upon a man he has brought 
huadoche. Headache and pain at the throatp Ac. How ho has fiimied 
f know DOt^ nor Jiow to rciftcro him."* Ea anawered his Jion ^farduk : 

* My son what knnwost thou notr hat can I ftdd io theo ? As fur me, 
what I know' thou also knew»ct, and thou, w'hftt thou kooweat I alwi^ 
know. Go my son ^tar^luk ; this luanr the child of hJa god pacify (T). 

Bread at Jils head place, rain water at his feet place. Smite the lie^- 
ache> llie words of the cume of Eridu utter. Of hin Jlmhe tho cunw 
allay. May the headAnhe ascend to heaven like amoke. Into the 
benefleent hand of his god restore the manJ 

Formula of placing brcaif al the head. 

The TO verse of the oame tablet hm a similar incantatimi, but here 
kne^ed brood is placed at the hand# 

> KOohlrr, TVh I 4-7. 

■ CMneifiim fnm lAc JJ'ueum, pt 1V^ plAte 4, 
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According to the ancients water was the symbol of ndsdom, and the 
mysteries of incantation, the power to control unseen spirits by acts 
and formulae, belonged to the god of the sea. This \^’i8dom revealed 
by the father of the deep to his son Marduk was then revealed by 
Marduk to tl^e aiijm priests. The mysteries of the fire cult belonged 
also to them, since they alone possessed the mysteries of magic. 

I have already shown how the prayers of the lifting of the hand 
were originally designed for private penance or hymns of praise in the 
temples, and how these were incorporated into the incantation rituals 
and used as magical formulae. The moHf w’hich lay behind this evolu¬ 
tion is evident. In the saying of private penance for sins the wor¬ 
shipper had not the comfort of an accompan 3 dng ritual. Moreover, 
the influence of the aiipu cult increased to such an extent, that the 
Babylonians and Assyrians confided the destinies of soul and body 
into its keeping. In the great rituals performed by them we find 
men no longer seeking to be healed, but to be forgiven. They now’ 
say their prayers in the houses of w’ashing, of baptism, or of light. 
In other words the whole liturgy of private penance went over to the 
incantation cults; to the priests who forgave with sacraments of 
holy water and holy bread, and who burned away sins by the 
symbolic acts of burning perishable things. 

The ritual of the bit nuri cult followed the analogy of the bii rimki 
and bit sdJUC me cults. After the Sumerian period prayers of the 
lifting of the hand began to appear here also. Of these two have 
been found,^ each accompanied by a ritual. In the long incantation 
services for kings the ritual was separated from the prayers. We 
conclude, therefore, that the prayer and ritual here are for private 
penance: the prayer has passed into an incantation and a magical 
service is added. Several variants of one of these prayers exist w’hich 
show that the prayer could be used in the bit nuri ritual, or in any other 
ritual which the priest and worshipper chose to use. I shall quote 
from a penitential prayer to Marduk to illustrate this phase of Baby¬ 
lonian religion. 

Incantation of the house of light. 

Hero Marduk whose anger is a destructive deluge. 

Who when appe^ed is a merciful father: 

Crying and not being heard harass me. 

Sighing and no answer distress me. 

• • • • . • ’ * * 

The sanctuary of life verily I seek, 

Since to have mercy thou didst command the gods. 

The great sin which from my infancy I have committed. 

Blot out, even seven times remove 

* King, MctgiCf No. 11, and No. 22, 35-67' 



Til? liuiTt ms the hflart of my f^thtr 
And pf my motherp n^iurn ia it^t plBCf«; 

Oh hcimiR Murdukp I nil! thy 

Tho pmycr la folio wed by a ritiLalktic nnt« to off^r Inceiine befunf 
Miurdukp to propATt^ oin t tiioot of oil, wat^r, honoy^ mid bult^r^ &nd wliaii 
the prayer la eudc-xln to aiioixit tlio man.^ 

I ehaJl eZode thia paper by imxuiktizig a sDcrtiozi of the niii-i dtual 
luwd for pmieotioo affalnat e?U ooiciui of nature. Tlia tablet U 40 
damaged aa to fender it iiapo«»blv to identify the nataie of tlie other 
iscantatiDofi upon it. Tbs catch dine indicated timt tlie nejtt auction 
wms uacd for the king in tuns of evil portenta. This la importimt; for 
It proves that laeantatmuif and prayera, strung together each with ita 
own ritoah did not follow one after tlis other in a aingle service^ but 
were drawn up as a of acJccliona for varfotia parpoaes. 

^antation of ths hoxm of Hgji L Qh lurd of heaven and earth . 

EstabJiHlier of right and juBtfes^ imbribable idoulaitorp 
Robed in snlendourp etdighteniJjg the epirilH of haaven and Anrth, 
JBestower of light upon pais-fac^ znen» 

I^rd of heaven and eartii I uwk tlitWp to then I turn. 

Thy girdle cord I lay hoid of as of the gir^o cord of my god and goddesa^ 
Since to render judgeui-utit^ to make decision p 
To bring peacs to all rests with thw. 

Since thou knowest how to aparo, to feo merciful, to rescuei 

l>aily I Moms one the son of his godp 

ttTioec god k HO and bo, whose goddess is so and so, 

Stand before thy divinity. 

Thee I iw^zid unto the god wJio is sugry with me, 

Unto the gud who ia enraged agninBt mc^ 

The evil omeriBp the signs evil and unlucky (f) . ^ 

The evohition of this serviee, ciriginaily purely luagiesJ, but ai laat 
absorbing the higher forma of pexxniicif and conad[atioii+ oaniiot fail 
to set the whole problem of llAhylonian religion in a elcurer JJghi. 
ThesacmjDuntal clement always to magic fuiaUy bwarnencetsmaiy 

to the forgi venous c van of ethical sin. Tlio rJtuahi nf the magician in the 
Jieldji gained an ovctahadnwiug importanco upon the temple eervicse. 
Itiflt in faetp these services that profoundly influenced practical religion 
dnwn to the Isat oetiluiy before ChrifltiatUty*^ 

■ Tlwi paMiu it pardJ^I to Hob. n^p and k med Aho for anoiming 
AiimtA and mxnid ebiMt**KMtly u the Hetmw verb, So uliQ a pa*U fonii pnli^a 
ii mod af oju? eafiawrnlsd aoMotrag, Jwt u the Hmh. fr^. In the ritnak 
ti« ligniiSDAoco u Lho porlAcatlnii from lio, 

‘ [V. Bow. PO oliT. aO-4S. 

■ Thii snide k printed Eu Ml tq iiiV pt, 1. 
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Bv J. Ci. FRAZER 


I U TAr Etrd Sanctuartj 

In the e^ht^'fourtli Fiuliii wf rwi : * How »inl^b!& flj© thy 
tibermiclei^, 0 I^rd ol ! My iwul longoth^ yea, even £ilateth 
fur the C0urt« of Lotd ; my lieart and my flraJi ciy auL unto the 
living God- the npAirow hath found her 4n buuiiti^ and the 

auailou' i& nest lor hemelf, whem niia may lay her yuurig, even tiune 
altars, 0 Lord of lioots. my King and my Gud.' 

These words Mem ta imply that birds might build tlieif oesta and 
roo^ unmolested uritliin the piveini-ta atid oven upon the very altam 
of the temple at Jerusalem. Tliero Jsi no impjnhahiJIty tn the aup 
position that they were allowed to do so; for th^ Greeks Lu 

Hke manner respected tlio hirds whfeh built their nestH on holy grullnd. 
Wa loam this from Herodotus^ He tells us that when the a-hol 
Factyas, the LydiJtn, h*d from the vimth of Qyruj end took refiige 
with tho Gwks of CymoK the omelo of ApoUo commanded his hmta 
to jHirrondfir the fugiti vc to llie vciigOanee of tho flugry king* Th inking 
it iiupoKsible that the god could be eo mercilfwi. £ liad almost said tiu 
inhuman, as to bid them betray lo bis ruthlfsa enomica the man wlu> 
bad put his trust in them, one of the citiMjn? of Cyme, by najuo 
Anstonicus, repaittti to the sanctuary of Apollo, nnd there going 
round the teniplo ho lore down thn nest«f of the sparrewa and all the 
other birds which had built their little huusee witldn the snored place- 
Thcreupoiii. we are told, a voice was heard from the Holy of Holies 
saying * ' .Most impiouB of men, huw' dan? you do RO ! how dare you 
wrench my suppliants fruui my temple T * To whieh Arrstonicus 
promptly retorted : * So you defend your own supplianls, O Lord, 
but you order thei people of Qyme to betray theirs ? '' 

Again, wo read m Aclian * that the Aiheruans put a tuan tu death 
for killing a saend sparrow of Afiftculapius. In thv great sanetuary 
of the Syrian goddeas at Hlorapolift on the Euphrates, the pigeons 
were as plentiful Mid as time as they now are iii the i^qsare of St. 
Mark at Venjce ® We must remeinher that, in antiquity the window* 
of templw m well as of hooscfl were iinglaMd, so that birda could 
fiv freely nut and in^ und feutid their nests, not Duly in the e*vRs+ 
but in the interior of the aacred edifices. In hia morkery of the 
* Hcrodoli», i tOt-lfiS. * Aijtlnii, For. r. 17. 

• Iajcimi^ Di da Syria, 54. 
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heathcji, tliei Chriatjati Fiktiior, Clcnuint uf AlexoiMlj'ia, iwttH tboin 
with tho dismpwit shouit to tho i^roatest of tboir itodti by awalbira 
And Qthnr birdfi, which tiew' into tho tcmplw oud dcftkd tlic imAgai 
by thftir dropping«.‘ To thi* doy iti reiaotc porta of Gmwc, whom 
Windcwa M» unglued, (swollowa acmeUpliS build theif m-sts within 
tliB hoiuw and aro net dtHturhed by the pcoaonta- The ficst night 
I alept in Arcadia. I wu wAhcnod in th« moniing by the awolbwa 
duttfriug to and fm in tliD dark over hcod, till the ahutten wcio 
thrown open, tho aunllght atFeuned in, and the birds Hew out, Tho 
rwAon for nut mulceting wild birds and their nests within the princincta 
of a temple woe no doubt a beJM that every thing then war too ancTwi 
to be meddled with or retcioved. It is tho satuo fueling which pnjmpte 
the oboiiginefi of Central Anstrolia to spore uny bird or faeoat whioh 
haa tokeii refuge in one of the epote which th«*o 8»vag«i deem holy, 
becouse tho moat prncione relics of their forcIotliCK en depoaited 
there.* Tlio divluu protection thus ertended to birds in ilia ancient 
world And pariivulurly, as it would ewem, in the temple ot Jeruaalem, 
lends fiwh teiidomess to the be&utifn] saying of Christ: * 'Are not 
two sporrowA sold for o fartliing f sod one of tlicoi ehsU not fall on 
the ground without your Father.' We may, perhaps, picwso our- 
aelvtiH by inugining that these w ords were spoken withiu the socrod 
precinct at ilemsalem, W'bile the temple apurowa dottored nnd tw’it* 
Urred in the sunshine about tho speaker. 

j 2. The Sitmt W^id/tw 

The Hebrew word for a widow, ahmajuA is perhaps 

etymologically connfteted W'Hh tU« adjective iUtm (a)«) ‘doinb*. 

If this etymukigy, which appeans to bo favoured by the oulhoiB of 
the Oxford Htbmtt Lcncon, ia correct, it would seem that the Hebrew 
word for a n'iduw means ‘ a silent woman ^\^ly should a widow 
be called * idlent woinuo f I suggest with ait due ^ffidenee that the 
epithet may be explained by a w'tdespreod custom which imposee 
the duty of absolute tiicnco on a widow for some time, often a long 
time, after the death of her huabond. Thus uniuiig the Kuttis, 
a tribe on theCnngo, widows observe mourning for three lunar montlis. 
'lliey shave thoir heads, atrip tliomsdvfw sJaioet naked, daub their 
bodies all over with white clay, and poju the whole of thu three months 
in the house nithout wpoafcing.* Among the Sihamka in Madagascar 
the obnervancBs are similar, but the period of mlmee fa still longer. 

* Lluupnt of .AkiBodrio. i*h3f«pt. Iv, 321 p. 4C, ed. Potter. 

■ SpenciT nod GOkii, Aan'nt Trihtr of tfaUM Auirali,,. ««. 134 m. 

■ ^UttLciA' Xo 2&. 

‘ Anatifligtu* «tr frs CtJtctiiMu du JfiMi; dm <?crtwe. 

tome 1, faKKufa 2, Rclieion j Erufwris, IflCOk p ia&, 
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lasting for at least eight months, and sometimes for a year. During 
the whole of that time the widow is stripped of all her ornaments 
and covered up \i"ith a coarse mat, and she is given only a broken 
spoon and a broken dish to eat out of. She may not wash, her face 
or her hand^, but only the tips of her fingers. In this state she 
remains all day long in the house and may not speak to any one who 
enters it.^ Among the Kwakiutl Indians of North-West America 
for four days after the death of her husband a widow must sit motion¬ 
less, with her knees drawn up to her chin. For sixteen days after 
that she is bound to remain on the same spot, but she enjoys the 
privil^e of stretching her legs, though not of moving her hands. 
During all that time nobody may speak to her. It is thought that 
if any one dared to break the rule of silence and speak to the widow, 
he would be punished by the death of one of his relatives. A widower 
has to observe precisely the same restrictions on the death of his 
wife.* Similarly among the Bella Coola Indians of the same region 
a widow must fast for four days, and during that time she may not 
speak a word ; otherwise they think that her husband’s ghost would 
come and lay a hand on her mouth and she would die. The same 
rule of silence has to be observed by a widower on the death of his 
wife and for a similar reason.* Here you will remark that the reason 
for keeping silence is a fear of attracting the dangerous, and indeed 
fatal, attention of the ghost. 

But by no people is this curious custom of silence more strictly 
observed than by some of the savages of Central Australia. Thus 
among the Arunta a man’s widows smear their hair, faces, and breasts 
with white pipeclay and remain silent for a certain time until a par¬ 
ticular ceremony has been performed which releases them from the 
ban. In this ceremony the performers are the sons and younger 
brothers of the dead man, who hold a large dish full of food close to 
the widow’s face and make passes to the right and left of her cheeks. 
After that she is free to speak, though she still continues to smear 
herself with pipeclay. An Arunta widow is called Inpirta, that is, 

* the whitened one because of the white clay on her hair, face, and 
breast. Sometimes she smears ashes over the pipeclay, and then she 
is called Ura-inpiria, the w’ord ura meaning fire.^ Among the 

* Rabeaihanaka (a native 3Ialagese), * The Sihanaka and their country,’ The 
Aniananarivo Annual and Madagascar Magazine^ Beprinl of the First Four 
Numbers (Antananarivo, 1885), p. 326. 

• Franz Boas, in Fifth Report of the Committee of the British Association on 
the North-Western Tribes of Canada (1889), p. 43 (separate reprint). 

• Franz Boas, in Seventh Report of the Committee of the British Association on 
the North-Western Tribes of Canada (1891), p. 13 (separate reprint). 

* Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia^ pp. 600-2. 
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UnniAtjrm and KAitish, two otlier tribrai of OuiilnU a widow^fl^ 

hair blunt off oImo to her head with ft &rtwtiok* ftnd nhf^ oot^wa 
bendulf with aah« from tha i^anif^ fir&. This tso^oring of aabw aha 
iaii0>>i8 dliritig tba whole period of her inouming; ofhnrwiim it ifi 
believed that her hnaband^H BiJirii, wlio ii idlowing bar, 

wouJd kill hflr and Ktrip all iba Eeali froni her bonea. Further, elm 
mtiet obftenro the ban of aileiiea until, u&uaUy mnny inoTithii after tha 
death, her tongun Is untied by her late liuflband*ii younger brother, 
who touishea her mouth with foudi. thurt indiOAting that aha ui free to 
talk emt'o nioix^.^ But Among the Wammunga, aiiDther tribe ot 
Gcnltul Aiutralla, the CDmjUftnd nf alienee imposed on u ornen after 
a death ta muob more oomprebeTudve and extraurdiiiiicy^ With thom 
ii ia not only the dead man^a widow who muat be ailent during the 
whole time of moumlngt which zelaj Laat for one or oven two ycar$ £ 
hia mother, his eintem, hin daughtem, hui muthor-in-lftw^ or nioth#RK 
in-law miiat all equally be dumb and fur the fftlho protni^ted period. 
Mom than that, not only luM real wife^ roai mother^ real aiAters, real 
daughteuf, and lual mothor^-in-lftw are aubj^iotod to thiMfule of ftilenofl, 
but a great many muro wcimen^ whom the natives reokon In thw 
relttlionshipo^, though wo eboold notp are mmyarlj bound over to 
hold their toufaoi< it may be for ft year, or it may he for two years- 
As a ooASoquenee It ia no nueommon thing in ft Wairamunga camp to 
find the ranjority of women prohibited from speaking- Evm when 
the period of mourning is over, some women prefer to remnin silent 
and to use only the gesture langiiege, in the pmetiee of whioh they 
beconia remarkably pmBcient;. Not seldom, when ft party of womea 
are m camp, there will be abneet perfect silence, though the women 
all the white may be carrying on a brink conversation on theJr Angers, 
their haudi, and their At Tvniiaut'B Creek not long ago there 

an old woman who had not opened bur mouth except to eat or 
drink for more than twonty-five yoare, und who w'fl] probably, if sbo 
bhd not done so ftlreody, go down to hor gmvo without ntleiing 
another syllahkiH* With such oxamplca before wc can, perhaps, 
understand why ths Hebncwis Oftlled a w idow " tho silent w^oman 

If, Anally, we ask why ft 'Widow ahonlcl be bound over to silcdce 
for a longer or shorter time, the motJVO for the oustom appears 
certainly to be a fear of attraotmg the dangerons nttontiori# of her 
late husband's ghetd. This fear ib indeed plainly alleged aa the TeAson 
by the Bella Coola Indiani, and ib is assigned by the tfiuBatJerA and 
Kajtixh as the rouon for covering the widow's body with aBhes^ Tha 
w'hole intention of thooe oustomu is apparenlly eithor to eludo or to 

* Spencer and Gilkm^ iVertAen* of Crafr®! AvMtmiiA, pp. 507 sq. 

* IMd-, pp^ fl35 ig.; IcL, A'ofiiv Chiral pp. 500 *q. 
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disgUtit and rvjwl the ghoErt. Thfl widow \dtii by rciniinirig 

siluMt * she disgmitH and refiela him hy difi^aidUiK hist BueTy\ jHliavli^g 
or hiLmiRg her halt, imd daubing liniKall with olaj or adhes. But on 
the €entraz 7 f wlicu the long period of Amnt^t tnoorniiig is over atid 
the poor gho^i. iiTter being ehaaed nut of dl his old haunts, is diliroa 
into tho gmve and tmmpJed down into it, tho widow appears besMo 
hig narnDw hohso ixith tho gay feat b era of the ring-neok parrot ia her 
tiaifp A£ If to Let him know tiukt the daya of hnr Emrrow are ended. 
Vet atilJ* by way of a Jiiat farewell, she utripa the hnght feathers from 
her hair, and kneeling dnwTi buries them ^rith the dead nsan In tho 
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THE RELIGION OF CANAAN AT THE TI51E 
OF THE ISRAELITE IWASION 

STANLEY A. COOK* (Abstract) 

A GKNEOAn uslimiito of Catioatuie ivligion may be gaioed frani the 
uvidcnce uf niuutmieiits and inscripUuns, (torn the excavations, and 
from the allueioiia in tho Old Testament.^ From tho archaeology 
olonu it is clear that Canao.njte culture vrm at no mdimentory etogCp 
wliilo tho Auiorna tablets Indicate that thorn was no inferior montaJ 
ftbUity. 

Bobertoon Sinith hoa proved that rehgtotis and political jnstitutloim 
foni:M:^d part of tho name socIrI atnictiire: we have to deal with ' prac¬ 
tical ^tems ^ wherein the Telatioiifl between man euid man, and man 
and the gods were well undeTHtood. CanBequfmtly, Kama utbiL'K] 
motJTHi were n&v^r wanting, and aiie must avoid forming too low au 
eatiuiate either of Cauaaiute nature-womhip, uf of the nature deities 
But the fundamnutal wfjakncsa of thcao ^ syslcms * woe, oa liab&rtaon 
Smith has oaid, thuir inability to separate ctMcoJ motives of religion 
from their aourco in a naturalistic conception of the godhead and its 
relation to mau.^ 

In the next placo^ an uuderijing identic of thought can he traced 
through Westfim AsEa and E^ypt from tho earliest sourcee to the 

* SpcniT^r iud ROk^n, e/ Cfn/iuf pp. 

■ Further Hlerfioe^ may ho roiidi to K, MjjIL ^eTi'^^n ^ M 
{ttpAotahy dhjip ii) i R SvUin, Ik'd alil/jL Rdtffti^n im iZaAmea okijfwiii' 

and to thu pfHetit wrfEer'd cf AKtiiiU /Wufjnr 

^ c/ (kt imI, p fiS i of. |)p, 74, 263 iq. 
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pmwnt day\ Cuinuion fuRdAmenlil idta« tout in a grcHt varifily 
of ithapra in lb& OtUt^ of Bahylonia and Egypt, m tho priuHtly and 
praphi:(iK.^l ^iTitjngs pf thfl OJd TraUiiiiOiit, and in mf>di?m Fnlf»tinu 
itwlf. Tho liifitorioal trontmont of compiniiiro inpJigioii revonls m* 
cw^nt prpgT««ion or ratrogrofflioii. in n wngfo iiruu^ wliiie^ 

m tho dJTE^ftTftO fonrtpi religion In Wost^fii Aftia to-dayril is posaiblo 
to peircoivo hpw, under the influoiioo of dofirfit* hiatoricul c'in;aniatnncos,i 
tho eommori nndfirlying: uonctiptionfi haw taken difTotont fornsfl. 
OpnMqtiortly, in dealing with thO roBgion of a partk-uliir land (tIs, 
Canaan), at a particular period (towardfl tho clwo of tho Second 
Milleiimniu B,a), we have to distinguifib between the permating 
features and tboie whioh am moru acoidoiital or iacidentah Wo may 
not roconstruet a religion at variauce with tbp known cnnditiDiia 
of the age+ anti a! though it is necessaiy to consider the various fxtenm] 
induenccp. wo may not awnime that the religion munt have shared any 
spccifto chwactnristi™ which can bo found in those landa by which 
Canaan had boon, or HtiU was poBtlcallj inffuenced. 

Althongh there is much evidence to suggest that Bahylouia iiad 
eiprted an infliience upon Oanoan from an early ago, it is often diiliciiit 
to determine whether features, which find n parallel in tho great occumu^ 
iallon of Babyicaian lifcratiitie, are really specifioaHy Babyiaoian. 
Tho oulture of ancient Arabia, though stUl incompletely knovm^ i« 
a factor which cannot be ignored, and thn re^an of Aiisyria, North 
Syria, and Mesopotamia ia connect-od with Canaan by geograpbjp 
politjeal historyp and by some arehaiM^logical detiula at a time when 
Babylonia itaplf, after the graat Kasfdte invaaionr had lost its carHer 
supremacy over the Some of the ^lervonal names in the Ainama 

lettem (abciot 14(K) a. o.) fruggest a direct infltieucc from the north, 
and. since the cunpifoim Hcript and language were used even by the 
Eittites of jVaia Minor, Babylonian culture COidd have entered Canaan 
otiJy indirectly* On the whole, it seeaifl iiafer to work up ftrom tho 
comtnon prevailing religioua conception^ the point where wo can 
recognize specific in1iaenr-e$ than to assume that sponiflc Babylonian 
fcatureo reuMt have left their mark when Bahjlouia was snpremo, 
and must have persisted. 

Wo are fortnnntely ahin to gain some idea of thu oifeet of Egyptian 
supremary over the MadltoTTanoan roastlands.^ Although tha 
Egyptian natauiud croJi was extended over subjaert lands, aomo of thu 
ddtico of Wretem AsJi^ were received into Egypt. Bchgloua con¬ 
ditions in l"AlcfltJnc were firmly coUblmhcd and, to judgo from the 
evidence, were Jfttlo affected by the Egyptian iutscrainty. The latter 
involved chieffy the recognition of the hi^ad of the Empire and hia 

' Sec* for o/ dqciVii/ Fa/«fiiuf* chip, vL 
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gods. Here we are brought to the ^ divinity of kings \ a belief for 
which there is a powerful array of evidence, although the modem 
inquirer can scarcely determine w^here conviction ended and conven¬ 
tion b^an.^ At all events, the Canaanite vassal chiefs, like the 
Egyptians, e^licitly recognized the Pharaoh as their god, and their 
letters (in the Amarna tablets) and the allusions in Egyptian texts 
supplement each other in illustrating some typical features of the 

* system * uniting deities, king, people, and land. Thus, the ‘ breath ' 
(or ‘ spirit *) of the king, like that of the god, is life-giving, and his 
‘name* implies possession and gives protection. It is interesting 
to find that ‘ sin ’ (khitu) in the Amama letters denotes disloyalty to the 
king or the gods, w hile ‘ righteousness ’ (fif-d-A;) is loyalty or obedience.* 
Hence, from the obligations uniting gods and men, w^e may infer that 
the root idea of ‘righteousness* was adherence to the customary 
usage betw’^een the divine and human members of the ‘ system *. Thus 
it is that one could speak of the ‘ righteousness * of the deity or of his 
followers. In the Amama tablets ‘ cursing * (verb araru) is also 
used of expulsion; we may infer that it is literal excommunication, 
removal from the protective influence, whether of the gods or of men.* 

‘ Blessing,’ to judge from the Canaanite word (h-r-k) in Egyptian texts, 
seems to have involved the reverse—acknowledgement, recognition. 
Captives cry for life that they may ‘ bless * the temple of the god 
Amon, the ‘ father ’ of Ramses III, or that they may ‘ bless * his royal 
and divine insignia. Some such idea as this seems to appear in 
2 Kings xviii. 31. 

Now% the Pharaoh, the supreme human head of the ‘system*, was 
the incarnation of the national god, w hose son he claimed to be. Ho 
had the attributes of the bull, the sun-god and the weather- (or storm) 
god. Since similar combinations can be traced outside Egypt (in 
Assyria and among the Hittites), the character of the Pharaoh as 
recognized in Canaan w'as not specifically Egyptian ; it belonged rather 
to the common stock of Oriental thought. Moreover, just as the 
monarchical ‘ system * did not exclude smaller political or social 
‘ systems *, a supreme god did not supersede the lesser deities. The 
Baal, par excellence^ in Canaan was a weather- or storm-god, possibly 
with solar attributes, but he would not supersede the local Baalim. 
The evidence suggests that the practical working of the small systems 

* See W. R. Smith, op. cit., pp. 62 sqq., 72 sq., 245 sq.; K R Bevan, English 
Historical Review, 1901, pp. 625 sqq.; E Komemann, BeitrOge z. Alien Qe- 
schichU, i. 1901, pp. 51 sqq., and J. G. Frazer, Lectures on the Early History of 
the Kingship, passim, 

* See, on this, Journal of Theological Studies, July, 1908, p. 632, n. 1. 

* Compare the curses appended to Khammurabi s Code of Laws or typical 
Egyptian examples. 
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wm opabgouii to that <3! Uie nwnarch^.^ Tlilitr howiOTfir^ is a problem 
for onmpflJiatiTo loligioD^ Ajid Upon it dcpi:tici:a tLi^ fimdanienLiiJ 
—the efioct nf the decay of Ef^yptUm ttuprooiscy upon Cnjiaiinite 
religion. After tJifl liNJinc of the Itomcsskl kiiigs in the Twentieth 
Dyuwiiy, and, oentariee Utor, after the fall of the larafllito monansh j* 
it would flocm tliAt in both V^gypt and F&lroimc tLo ruli^ pneflLhnod 
ooctipy tho pufifition nf former kings, wkUo them is ako & tendency 
for tho natioEiol gcjd in beconin mom promineiit in tlio rebgJnn of 
the individual. But tbo evidcnfin does not allow- us at prothrnt to tiaco 
the Steps from tho fall of Egyptian supromoey to the riao of tho 
mdtrpcndont Hshrow' monarchy^ or to esttnuLto with any confidenco 
the dovolopment of Canoonito loligioii in the mtonraL It con only 
bo affirmed that them was no ooddon brink in the development and 
that any inveaiigation of this problem [which L'«b outndo the scope of 
this paper) rniifit take Into aoooiint the general eonditioivi in the cftiilor 
period. 


In cooctizsion, wo may daJm for anefent Gauajui a higher stamp of 
religion than is ueimUy giuntod. It was far rtmoviHl fmm ^ primitif® ^ 
rdigion, although , like the popular beliefs in ftiluiline to-<iiij, and tho 
elaborate eidts of Babyloma and Egypt, it went bock to the same 
fundamcutal znatitutions- iiiid« aeeondly_^ modem mcamh has iso 
fnterwovon dopartmenta of ftaoancli that progress can be iiiiaiined only 
by chocking the msiilts leocbcd in one path of inquiry by those in 
anfttber. Iji tio rncent MtumiilBtion of Ai^ioIogic*l und iiferpfO' 
togioaJ motorial. thare ia a& occasional incIiaatioD to oroftn^k the 
^qe of ant ^pology.««tiptK»e that tho Btudy af the fimctAinentftl 
inatitntionB is no longer of the fint impnrtAiicf. But wn ciannot sever 
xeligioiiacutt fmai aocia) custom; aud tlwngh wo may not be propared 
to accept esiciy hypotbaria of Ifobcrtaon Smith in Ms Btliffim of (Ac 
Sitnitca, wo may vonturo the opinion that the subject with which this 
IMpor deals can only Uj advanood by following upon the lines whioU 
this gifted Bcliotar laid down nearly twenty yearn ago. 


’ TTii». the membem ol a group cauki Itc esiled tlus ohllitrcn of their dnHr 
^ >n JWmtruc fwnlii* will rid® dea«nt from •enw patnn SAiat « 

a , who » wtu^ly * IomI gott, $nett Minis arc sometimes allt^ ui bo 
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TRACES OF AXIMISM AND TOTEMISM IN 
^ THE OLD I'ESTAMENT 

Bv K. J, DincrNTrELD ASTLEZ (Abbtjuct) 

The vDlum£3 to E. 0* 

Tyiiir^ in Jjannur of liiii ifoventy^fiith birthday, L907» contoinfl n mmt 
Intcmiting ^3’ Erii£er □□ Folklore in tAe Old Te^- 

vnfn^, in lie dunk wiLli Llie SluTk of Cnki, Sacitid Onka oJid 

Teiffbuitlia, tbe BuJidlu of Ltfo, tuid olLcr tfui^li subjocte+ Our obji^ 
m tlii^ cAsay to dl^?«r trtiocg left by Aiilimsni. and Tot^niiAai on. 
the pagva of tin? Old Testament* md^ ia otdtt to do thiSp wo nball 
jzukke full uao of tho adioitted rootilts of tho fifgher CriticJflm of tka 
ancient literature of Iftmol, rceognl^ing tko prognasMTs ohar&cter of 
tho revelation tlieiein aontamndr and the cN^mpneito olianctGr of tko 
books of which it mado up- Although the writingH ase thcmticlvf^ 
much later than the traditiomil vie^v allovkHp yet ioudem knowledge ol 
the primitive racesi of mankind enables us to detect in them relics 
of far tnoTo ancient days* It Is now admitted that m the evolution 
of their coltiLTc and rcUgioii the ancestors of Israel must have puBiod 
through Htagen identical with thoflo experrioneed by ah other civilized 
raeas j and these relics atirvive in the gaiso of KiipemUtiona^ and in 
folkloro and fulk-custome. (iiincidontly with the Higher Ciitickm. 
has been developed tho Soionco of Anthropology^ from which wt 
learn that 'at corresponding stages of cultUKr man Is alwap and 
evmyTvbcre the same '; that in modetti savage pooplea to-day wa 
may scOp in various stagesp thu primitivo ideas of the race; and that 
thero must have been a time when these ideas were of the same Livmg 
significance among the aacetitors of the clviJiKcd peoples as they are 
among savages to^ay. 

In thus Reeking to iraeo the primitivo mligiona bdiubi aad Bocial 
arrangements of the uueestois of the Hebrews, wc do net deny tha 
inspiratioD of tho litoraturep nor impair the uniqua character of the 
rBVclutian of which It was tho vehicle i but do throw frwh J4ght 
on tho methods of tho divine vvorking, in shoeing that in this case* 
as in flvery other^ Crod lias te f^ke men, so tu way, as He &ds thsinp 
and that His etomsl purposes are only carried out througb the alow 
but sure praenssea of ovolution^ 

Thu carlii'sk ruligiutia idoas of which we can fliid traesa in the post 
axid of W‘hleh we bu ve evidences in the present-, me comprised in wliftt is 
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kouxtn, follflwiiig F'r^fwor Tylor, as Animumn «loi3g flrJtli uhicli wnnt, 
and gix«, Tnt«iniNni lui (.hv baniii of mwiid mTAngwncnt- 

Of Pulawlithio man ht kiion' too littip to tta,y anythiniK definit#* 
ft js when Wo amVa at thp Xixtlitluc Rtago of oultuiho that AnimJam 
and rotoausin ai* found ralin^ tlie foUgioiui and Aooitd life. Down 
to thfl proeent day tha nattvea of AuHtralfa Jiaro oontinaed in what 
may be described aa the twoot primitive sta^ of Ixrth, thotigh with 
vBiying degretfi of oompioxity. 

It is unnHesMT}’ to define either torci bere, but, brieHy stated, it 
wdl Kuffioe to say that AninuAm tepiroeQte nuui^i earliwit outlook 
upon Xaturo, and Totemiaui tlio fiarliiint social amn^rment by meaDs 
of whicli, tlirough the practice of exogamy, iobreoding waa axoided 
tarangli nudfn 

In Animism two sUgre may he ncognized: (IJ the larlieirt, when 
man, knowing kiizufeJf to be ofiw, i-ondudM that aU lliings are alive 
too, and mdowod with a personality aimilar to his own ; (i) what 
Frofeasor Tyfor meant more particularly by the term, the doctrfne 
of eoalu. It is when Ibe * son! * becom w dlderentiatcd from the object, 
when, instead of ' the living tree * or ‘ the living stone '» wo think 
of the * tree-spirit' or the ‘ atone-spiiit ’, that raclempsyoboais beeames 
po«abJc- Olid also that a further advance in the evolution of religioiut 
IS made, and poJytheism and fetishism with their attendant *n» jyr. 
anse. By this time, loo. Totemism to dyipg out. 

Coming now to the Old Testament we will dtsa]: 

I. With Umj subject of Animism. 

In the opening cUpters of JE we are not surprised to find 
the narrative of the Living Ttfu and the Speaking Serpent, nor. 
later on the story of the apeaking Aas. Those, although of late date, 
have a flavour of the highest antiquity, and carry us back to a time 
when, to the anceeton of Lwael, there wea nothing minmuious in 
them, but It ™ M natural for an ass or a serpent to speak as for 

to do «o. So Homer tells us of the speaking horse (JItad. xix. 
«*-« sqq,), utid Livy telto of the prodigy of the speaking ox, whAe 
runy aa^: Eat freqnens in pmdigito prisconim bovcm hsmtum ’' 
but o the prMCt tbe^lvc it w« no predigy, any more than it » 

^ our «.hddren ui the ncglitluc stage of cultore. when they read 
Aesop, or Phaedrusi, or La Fontaine. ^ 

Thew storifls may be niuetrated, as having thnir origin very far 
bMk. by what we know of the ideas of West Africans, or litiva 
iiiLHtraiiAns, (md other a^kvage tHbea to-day- 

Balaam's ass w^ not only able to speak, hut it Could see the angd 
who was uns«m by Balaam. f!o Tdemaebus could not soo Ath™ 
ovor him, but Odysseus saw her, and the dogs; w, in old 
Scmidinavia, the dogs could are Heia, the denth-goddosa, movo, unsren 
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by man, and in our own popular superstitions a dog’s melancholy 
howl means death near. 

Quite on the same lines is the occurrence of the ^Living Tree’ 
in the enchanted garden where Yahweh Elohim walks and talks with 
man, the fruit of which gives immortality—and close beside it is the 
Sacred River or Fountain. These recur again in the last chapter of 
Revelation, and in the two great Sacraments of the Church carry 
on the ideas of primitive animism to our own age. 

In the stories of the Patriarchs we find Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
intimately associated with the sacred objects of the old animistic 
religion—trees, and wells, and stones; and this is continued down 
to the establishment of the kingdom under David. 

In the ancient poem of Deborah there is a distinctly animistic 
flavour in the touch whereby it is said that the stars in their courses, 
i.e. either themselves as living entities, or the souls or spirits that 
controlled them, ‘ fought against Sisera.’ 

In Num. xxi. 16-18, the people address the well dug by the 
nobles as itself a sacred fountain and quasi-divine. Connected with 
sacred trees and stones are the ^latzebah and Asherah, which stood 
beside every hill-altar, and enshrined and ensured the presence of 
the deity. 

In the story of the Burning Bush we have an unmistakable sur¬ 
vival of animism, as we have also in the story of Hagar, when she was 
cast out with Ishmael by Abraham. 

Passing on to the time of David, there is the interesting story of 
the oracle which bade him attack the Philistines when he heard ‘ the 
sound of a going in the mulberry trees’, i.e. probably well-known and 
recognized sacred trees, adjoining a shrine of Yahweh. 

The reason w^hy certain special trees, springs, and stones were 
accounted sacred is to be found in the growing differentiation of the 
object from its soul or souls, and the consequent multiplication of 
extra-corporeal beings which might attach themselves to any object, 
or pass indifferently from one to another. This is the origin of idolatry 
and polytheism, with fetishism and magic. This latter is the pro¬ 
vince of the Wirreenun (prophet and priest), and is of two kinds: 
(a) sympathetic, by which the kindly offices of well-disposed spirits 
were invoked, and (6) magic more properly so called, whereby malig¬ 
nant spirits were controlled. 

In JE Moses and Aaron are both magicians, and the magic 
wand is the wonder-working implement. Jacob circumvented Laban 
in the matter of the sheep and goats by magic arts. Witchcraft 
abounded in old Israel, and is strongly denounced in all their codes 
and by the later prophets. 

Connected with this is the trial by Ordeal, which, as consisting in 


Hdtj IK EcSgiotu qf lAe Semi/c.? 

tho drinking *f *holj wnt^f \ pemuitcd cvui lij tlio lat^est cditiuii q { 
thn priMtJj iegifllntion, in thi^ <?«%■• of a woman auiipc^-U-d of iiiBdelity 
tfii liflT himhkand {Num. v, 11 aq,), 

CfUDuig to njiathi?r brnncili Of Out subject, wc jaay End in auiinkm 
iLu tnio expkiu.tinn of the petsiatcn^ of ;|i<s uw Of tlie term ' Eiuhio] * 
fur Gud. The * lllobiin * of a pJace* or^gjjiaJly meant aJJ tU aacrr^xl 
dcnj£ciu9 cuLIcctivnlr, and the nacuo Elohini. which in the Old Teaia- 
mmt ulwaya signigcif the one eternal Ood of the wlioJo univerM;, 
carries m hack to iliaas primitire^ pre-ltahjlonian titnea, nrhen the 
ancestoiie of Isniol w ci» ia the aaimiBtio fltagp of religion ; but aulmlsin 
ami poLytLekm are both negatived In tlio OJd TuMazDcat by the elwj 
of * Elohim * with a verb in the aingular. 

In LLc riliml of AEa^J (Lev. ^wj), we bavo Oio adapLatran by the 
priestly Zegn^Litor of ancient aninUetio coneepyons lu the pomr con- 
ceptiona of Ills own day, Ra fnihatittitcd an a pcraonal luigdr 

prwstioftUy ^tan, lot tho crowd of or JinnSp to whom tlm 

people eftcrificed ; and the scapt^oat for the eaeriEcial vicLimH. Thess 
Seirim are twice mentioDud in the Cantiolce (ft, 7 and ill. 5h whetv the 
poot adjnies the newly-married pair not to play with love for fewr 
of tho JinnSp in a passage which niay hi*, tranalaled *I charge you^ 
O yo daughters of Jeru^em, by tlio fairy hoftts and by the tRtr-&pmta\ 

They are nothing; but inferior EJohimH and just aa the Elohim li&vc 
become condensed, so to Soy, in the idea of tho ont? moiiotlieietic 
^Todj so tho Airim havo become AiazcJ, in whom w‘o niayp with Bcn- 
xinger, SCO the SaUn of later theology. Thus Ckid and platan both 
derive ftoai anlmiam w-hen traced to their niymata source. 

The last subject ander the head of Eiaces of aiumism is that of 
Nameii. 

To the savage names are not meaningloag aa with us, but part and 
pareeh eAs^ntial attributea of the object to wbiuii they aro attaobf^^ 
Barnes sra mystery words, axid he w'ho knows the myatery name of a 
thing has that thing in bis power. Have we not in this idea of primi¬ 
tive tnou Lbo DipUnation of the fact that such a vwt numbtT of the 
namea of intiividmiJB in the OJd TeaUmemt am eompouuda of Yahweli 
nr >]! or Boat ? The oustom waa a fnirvival from the aninikm of far¬ 
away ancestora* and the naan thus named cnJisted the protection of 
Baolt the strength of or the myslierious potency of Yaliwoh an 
hia behalf. 

The same mumistfo conceptions may be Been in the theology of 
St, Paul - m the promtnonce given to the ‘ name of Jesus ^ in the 
Aew Tefitamcjitf j In the ‘ jit w name ' of Bcvclation; and in the 
eapressioix of the highest religiuus ideim by ourselves. 

II, We come now ta Totemism, an to wiiioJi only a brief roferwiM 
can here be modo^ 
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To show that the ancestors of Israel passed through a definite 
stage in the evolution of culture when their social system was arranged 
on a totemistic basis, we should be able to point to three things : 
(1) names derived from plants and animals; (2) a system of tabu ; 
and (3) the practice of exogamy, together \dih traces of a time when 
descent was iwkoned in the female line and not in the male. 

1. Bearing in mind the conceptions of primitive man with regard 
to names, we have at once a reasonable explanation of the large 
number of names derived from plants and animals in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, such as no other hypothesis affords, viz. that such a custom 
points back in every case to a time when society was organized on 
a totemistic basis. Thus among the Romans we find the gentes Fabii 
(beans), Asinii (asses), and Caninii (dogs). So among the Hebre\^8 
we find the Calebites (dogs), but the majority of such names in the 
Old Testament are personal, pointing to the American rather than 
the Australian type of Totemism. Full lists of such personal names 
and place-names are g^ven in the Encyclopaedia Biblica. 

2. A system of tabu. In Lev. xi and Deut. xiv there are lists of 
animals which were to be accounted unclean, i. e. tabu by the Israelites; 
probably survivals of the early totemistic stage of society in w'hich 
they were the eponyms of totem classes, and therefore tabued as 
food: which gave them a character of sacredness expressed by the 
word ‘ unclean *. 

In Ezekiel viii and Isaiah Ixv and Ixvi we find three mteresting 
passages which show how potent the ancient animistic and totemistic 
conceptions remained among the people down to, and after, the Exile. 
These passages are of the utmost value and impor^ce, for they tell 
us of mystic rites performed by members of initiated guilds, the 
representatives of the old totem clans. Originally the idea wou 
be to render the totem animal prolific, and this afterwards develop^ 
into the mystic feast partaken of by all initiated members of the 

3. The practice of exogamy and kinship through females, of which 
there is sufficient evidence in the Law of the Levirate, on which 
MacLennan and subsequent writers have said so much. 

Thus, underlying all the progress of later times, we find m the 
Old Testament survivals of animistic and totemistic conceptions 
which tell of the earliest ideas of primitive man, and of social ‘couches 
long left behind when its earUest pages were written; and these form 
an abiding witness to the truth of the anthropological axioni a 
everywhere and always, in similar stages of culture and un er a 
corresponding environment, man is the same. 

All this is only a further proof of the correctness of Uie tewhing 
of anthropology as to the evolution of man, and, inoidenta y, o 


2 tj8 tif ikv 

th« imih of flic viftw^ prr>|»oundMj by tins MigJitT CritlcijiJi wit lo Lb# 
arigti) ^nd d^vi^japmffnt cd ^iho woiidnrful liter&Enn.^ uf J^riiel ^^hJcili 
goes by tho name of t.ho Old T«itaniBnt, 
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THE RELIGIOX OF THE HEBREW 
PROPHETS 

PAUL HAUFTp (AeftTK-icr) 

Twe teuton of the H^bi^' prupheUt m i^tud to bo the of 
Ohrwtjanity; but tbo do^tdiuai of this varioiui ChristiAa C^iuobH 
do not mpment the otigijial teuchii:^ uf Cbriat, jioir do tbo pfophetio&J 
bookH of the Old TMtauient repipefteat the rcllgfoii Of the Uebrev 
proplictH. A gneat many wtiond in the early Hebrew propheta aro 
Inter inaettiona added after the BabyJoniud Captivity or oven dming 
tbo AfaccnbL'OD penod« 

The £M>cond part of the Beok of Zechariah \rm written \m the 
Maeeabean pcricHL about IdO Only tJie flswt eigliC ebaptem of 
the Book contaia geuuiDD pmpbeeiea of ^eciharmJi* the contemporary 
^ Haggai who propLuaied in tbn aecond yw of Darius Eptaepa, 
i-e. +^20 5-0* 

TJie prophet ^lieab was a younger oontempormy of Isaiali and 
propbesJed at the Ix-gumiog of the mign of Sennacherib, 705-701 h*C- 
Bat in Sfic, v, 5 we rvad; 

Whm A«ixr inrad&t dot Urtd, 

^Vnd trtvl» upon our nail, 

^Vi!^ jmuvQ afftiuat bi? 

Or flight IbadfEa of 
liruriHa 71T1 isrws iie'w 
:crtK rr^ np^ 

As^ur* Aaayria, utandu here for Syrm^ i.e, the St^loucidaiL kijigdoni» 
and the Mven or eight budem whom the Jews put up agaiuat the 
Syrians, are the MAccabeeap the aged prie*L Mattathiaa with bis fivw * 
valiant suuSp Jnhn, Simon, Judaa^ lilleasari Jotialban i and the son 
and the gmndeon of Sittmn* John Hyreanus and Arifiiohnlim whotkO 
oomnation oe the first Kipg of the Jena (t04 UpC.) in glnrifisd in tho 
eecfond psalm^ a hsra Jirvu tolln the raging gentdeR and the princei 
w ho take ooimse] together: 

Hire not 1 cetibli^ed mj King 
On Tha^ mj hfily moquiaiij T 
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The King then continues: 

Jhvh’s decree I proclaim: 

He said to me, Thoa art my son. 

Ask, and thy heritage is thine. 

And the ends of the land thy possession. 

^ With a sceptre of iron thouMt shatter them 
Like a potter’s vessel break them.^ 

The Book of Obadiah was written after Judas Maccabaeus had 
defeated the Edomites in the beginning of the year 164 b. c. and before 
he undertook his second expedition against the Edomites at the end 
of that year. Sepfkarad is a corruption of Sepphoris the capital of 
Galilee (nnDD for niCD, afterwards 'niDV). Only the two couplets 
iv and v (verses 5 and 7 ; v. 6 is a gloss) are taken from an old poem 
written about 580 b.c. The prophecy against Edom in Jer. xlix. 
7—22 was compiled about 128 b.c.^ 

The Book of Nahum is a Maccabean festal liturgy for the celebration 
of Nicanor’s Day, although it contains two old poems written by an 
Israelitish poet in Assyria about 606 b.c.* 

The Book of Jonah is a Sadducean apologue written about 100 b.o.^ 
A great many subsequent additions in the prophetical books of 
the Old Testament are due to the desire to blunt the edge of too ^n 
denunciations of the early Hebrew prophets, who were pessimistic 
because they realized that Israel was beyond repentance. 

In the standard works on the religion of Israel we are told that the 
statement which we find at the beginning of the third chapter of the 
Book of Amos, the earliest of the Hebrew prophets, inaugurates 
a new phase of religion. But the two couplets. 

Hear ye now this word 
Which Jhvh has spoken about you. 

About the entire race 

Which He brought from the land of Egypt; 


For you alone do I care 
Among all the races of the land; 
Therefore I visit upon you 
All your iniquities. 


• Cf. my remarks in the Zeitschrift der deuttchtn morgenlOnditchen GtseUsehaft, 

o? Paalm cxxivii, and Scrip^ plena of “ 

Hebrew in Peiser’s OrUtUalittisehe LUUrahir-Zeitung, voL x (ferlin, tj" . 
toL li. coL 238; also my explanation of Psalm Ixviu m the Antencan Journal 

of SetnUie Lances, roL xxiii (Chicago. 1907). deut 

• See Haupt, The Book of Nahum (Baltimore, 1907), and ^ 

sehen morgenldndischen OtsdUchaft, vol Ixi (l^ipzigf 1907), ^ American Philo^ 
‘ SeTmy paper. ‘Jonah’s Whale,’ in the Proceedtnge of the American Philo- 

sophical Society, Philadelphia, 1907. 


^70 Il\ tAc 

nr# a Iflte glcm, u hich tx^longi^ to tho proccding cljAptnr^ not t 45 tti« 
follo^'ing AflCtion. Tht linm of tho gflnuina portioiiH of tho tllutt 
ohaptcnt Iiata 34^ bGAtH, not 343, am wn Bn6 bntli In thiii glow And 
in the procixiuig oliAptom. Wo End UntB irith 34 2 1»AtH in English 
pneiiiB Zika Wjkttor Scott^ii 

LYabd Alftiiie in £ii thn trodd, 

^VnJking ho iwlj* 

Rdhin JiitH on Om 
^i£40ng HO rmrciy^ 

Of P. B. Shftllpj"ii 

Out^ word ii ioo ofUn prafnocd 
For m« to proluio it. 

Tho motricAl ajMJysib uf ibo Euok of f^olly givtu) Zaj Siovoni 

fUid Qutho, errancuuB. Tltv Hcbr^ur tejtL of ihu glpuH at tliA begin¬ 
ning of tho third obAptcr must bu rcAd aa fuHowu: 

na'iy rnrr "an?K ntn iniirmt jh, i 

bjrhTi 

mnCfPti ^njn* Dsnst fn 2 

Dj'h? 

'rhodof^trine that God chaBthteB him wliom Uo Jdve^ ia nut prijziJtiTO, 
hot a later thooldgica] ahHtmotionK Similarly it is tmo tliat Amost 
mtiiiiat«A that tho obseroancoA of mllglon will not ha aecvpted by 
Jirnr inetood of nglitoQwniBffii of heart; but it ie a miatakn to Huppoao 
that Amw rcdH&ed tlial JavM iraa the god of tho whole tjirth. 

Wfl muflt Always bear in mind that a pa^oogo lu Ihtr proplieticai 
booka may be a lator theological innertion added after tho EiiZn or 
even during the Atoecubean poiiod. *rho o&rly Hebroir prophets 
no theologiaiui, biit petriolSr—patriotin pootn and iiatiouaip socialt 
etLicol, rcUgiouH reformera Like Count Tolstoy* They were reUgiouep 
hut no thoaiogiarui; i^trloU but not politieiariB. For tlio kings and 
the polifieiaEui tlie prophets weto viiiy emhanrofislng p0rsoiie> Their 
prophetic vlsiona were to a eertain extent paycliDpathJe. Wo may 
safpjy any that a num wlio^ uervouH jyateru ja perfoetly normal will 
hardly be a gtcAl poet or a great musician^ The uormal typo is the 
type of mediocrity* If a itinn Ima senae enough to oomo in when it 
rahiSp tkat ia all Nature requires, VYe nuial remember^ however, that 
A liigh-atniiig hddicr is not a raving manioev und that prophetic vimoiii 
do nut alwaya pra-mipime ecstasy. 

The distingmahftd HelfenLit of the Oiiiversity of Bcjrlin. tJliich 
It on Wilatucia itz^Ml^ilendorfFp aaid in tho bcatilifuJ uratiou wJuch 
lie deliTcred diteen ycow ago m fh^reelor of t\m Univimiity of 
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€U)ttingen, at the funeral of my great colleague and friend Paul de 
Lagarde, on Christmas Day, 1892: * He was not only a scholar, 
he was a prophet. He raised his voice as a prophet, discussing State 
and Church, education and religion, society and culture. It made 
no difference to him, if it remained the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness. He was dominated by a sense of an immediate mission 
from the Lord.’ 

We may apply the name of the grand prophets of Israel to all men 
who comprehend with one glance the universe, both the world and 
what is beyond, who penetrate more deeply than others but who 
see everything from one point of view. They believe in the picture 
which they see and accommodate everything to it. They try to 
convert the world to their point of view. 

Such prophets are, for instance, Heraclitus and Parmenides, St. 
Augustine and Giordano Bruno, Jean Jacques Rousseau and Thomas 
Carlyle—all subjective, powerful individualities who arouse strong 
sympathies and antipathies. All have, as we read in the second 
part of Goethe’s Faust :—‘ ein Erdenrest zu tragen peinheh.’ 

The point of view from which they regard the universe is rehgious. 
Common sense cannot appreciate prophetic natures; nor can the 
moral standard of the majority ^ be apphed to the prophets or great 
statesmen. Such men are rarely happy.* They see faults and 
troubles more plainly; they preach therefore. Repent! But they 
see through the earthly mist and vapour the realm of the sun and 
eternal truth. This gazing gives them perhaps a bliss beyond any¬ 
thing measured by the common human standard. 

The Hebrew word (navi) for prophet does not mean predicter, but 
proclaimer. Even the meaning of the Greek term vpfKftiirrjq is primarily, 
not foreteller, but one who speaks forth. In Ezod. vii. 1 we read 
that Jhvh said to Moses : ‘ Thy brother Aaron will be thy prophet. 
He will speak to Pharaoh that he send the Israelites out of the land.’ 
The Hebrew verb nibbd, to prophesy, is semi-passive, expressing an 
action not dependent upon the will of the agent or subject. The 
prominent idea is not that of prediction, but that of delivering 
inspired messages. Cato’s ‘ Ceterum censeo Carthaginem esse 
delendam ’ would have been regarded by the ancient Hebrews as 
a prophetic utterance. Bismarck’s Gedanken und Erinnerungen 
would have been treasured as prophetic literature ; also the numerous 
messages of President Roosevelt, who has been compared by an 
American clergyman to the prophet Isaiah. 

* Friedrich Nietzsche would have said der vUl zu tntUn. 

* Ecclesiastes says: ‘ More wisdom means more pain ; and increase of know¬ 
ledge, more grief.’ See Haupt, The Book of EccltsiasUs (BalUmore, 1905), and 
KoKeUih Oder Wettschmerz in der Bibel (Leipzig, 1905). 


o7'i il\ of tfie Sftnlftv 

TubM^wI of a. jirtilaiiffH]: lln.vrTlie*l diJisttMion of Uii." rIi^^ of thf Hofjft:# 
pw^'lo, PtoJfiMor U«upt id ciurwluaiort * new nwlricol U»o»l*lJoii of tjii! 
^nuioo propfijopiwi of ffao prophfltf Anofr ■ Botlvp of tbo ISofUioni 

Kiusdom. tfjio iirtd omoiix tho hridro-'n of Trtoa in tf» Soulhern KinjpJom, 
Rboqt ISO B. 0. Mo» tliiui onc-h»li of Oio Book of Amo* coniiiU of onWquoat 
Mtditwo^ uiBiij' of »Mch were odOod li¥ iJv?ologi*iu of » talw •!». If th* 
gl(w» uf aa illiintmtlv* or theolagicd rhjirvtrr Im oiltnliutcefl. tho gvawiw 
jmplivcitA of kmm uurMiit pofl'iaa^. 
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THE KErJCnOUS-mSTORlCAL PHOBI.EM 
OF LATER oJUDAlSM 

Br A* BKRTHOLET 

By th& lleligtoiui-IIiHtoriral Frobleiu of tatof Judaism p on TS^hiflh 
1 hftTo tho honour of addiv^ui^ you, i moaa tho quMtlon of bow far 
tho Jflwiflb rfiLigion of tbo fa^t oontyj*!^ boforo tho downfall of th-n 
JowiFili State WDB miluooeod by foreign religions. It fa a (jqfliftion 
which really aasiiiiicv the dinienHiona of A ptohlom ; for tho fanfc of 
Huch an loQuoiK-o li AvIng taken placo fn beyond any donbt^ and yet— 
fa not the ouiia chm-Acteruitte of the post-oTilfa Jews thfar excIiMiTe- 
nfisa t XevtTlIiclces, Profewt Wellhaus^n'a words are traoT ^TTie 
World invited them and they eat down to table.* T^ofrosor VVellhaiiABn 
uses tbfa expression in regard to the entloemonts of fleUeniem In the 
days of Antioohus Epiphanes^ a period in which a large pcoportion 
of tho JewlfJi eommunityp Including oven prieotly aiistDCinraejp wemed 
fo have forgotten their own principles and pTojiidires- But it fa well 
known how energetically tho better Instinets of the people awoken and 
how glorioitsly the uprising of the Mjiocabees swept out tha fore^ 
leaven. With spintoai weapons> toOi the etruggle agoizuit the Greek 
danger was fought out: witness tho Book of BanieL But ui it not 
Mlrange t While, in ^gcrly endoavouTing to ineuleate true pemever- 
anCio m anceetnil beliefs and castoins. he shnts aB dnora tu EoBarkfamr 
the author of tliat work has no acmples at all about giuntlug free acooee 
to a boat of foreign Oriental thoughts^ And why do Lho voty dc«oea^ 
dants of thoae Maoeabcu herocA bear foreignp nay Greek names f 
And why does thn eiistoat of giving Greek namro extend even to tho 
peopliYp os may be seen by the nsmea of Philip and Andrew, disolplfis 
of Jesus r W’Jiy is the ve^ Ootmcil of thO Jews called by a Greek 
namo, San^idrin ? And tho pulpit in tho erynagogno also by a Greek 
name, fonra t Why are the porch and the eoJonnade in the temple 
deaignated by Greek technical termSp Sioa and £xcdm ? Why fa 
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there a Babylonian curtain before the Holy of Holies ? Why do we 
meet in the temple mith treasurers and accountants whose names are 
Persian ? Wliy is the lugh priest on the holiest day of the year 
attired in Pelusian and Indian stuffs ? Wliy all this at the very places 
where we expect to find Jewish national characteristics most carefully 
attended to?' Fori will not enumerate the long list of foreign words 
which crept into the late Jewish language of everyday life for the 
designation of foreign products and institutions, nor need I refer 
to the numerous metaphorical expressions in which foreign customs 
are reflected. We will confine ourselves to the religious side of the 
question, and glance at the actual state of things before venturing on 
their explanation. 

It is by no means easy to give a slight sketch of what Jeviish religion 
adopted from abroad ; for here detail is necessaiy to keep the drawing 
true. But also in itself the question of how far foreign influences are 
to be taken into account is a very difficult one. 

First, late Judaism itself is far from being a unity: it shows the 
most various shades. Take the Palestine Jews and the Jews of the 
dispersion: is not the main difference betw een them their very difference 
of position in regard to foreign elements ? But here the standard of 
our judgement should not be Philo, who represents the extreme of 
Hellenization, still less should w*e magnify that difference to a contrast 
of quaUty and principle : it is not the principle but only the degree 
of the adoption of foreign elements that is a different one. 

But even though the fact of this adoption, however various, is 
generally conceded, there is another difficulty, even more serious, 
in the difference of opinion as to the extent of foreign influences in any 
one case. On principle, I approve of every warning against over¬ 
estimation of them, the more so, as one is too often inclined, while 
finding out affinities, to omit the counter-proof which would consist 
in confronting the points of similarity with the points of contrast, 
possibly, in many cases, this counter-proof would turn out to be the 
more important part of the argument. Certainly, much is won, if only 
we draw more sharply than is usually done the limits between fact 
and hypothesis, between what is quite certain and w hat is only pw- 
tiaUy so or not so at all. If, for example, we find that the LUith 
mentioned in a late chapter of Isaiah is the Babylonian demon Lilitu, 

that the Asmodi of theBook of Tobit is the Persian Aeshma Daeva, that 

the original part of the Second Sibylline book reproduc^ line for e 
typical features of Eranian eschatology, that so special an item o 
this eschatology as the blessed ones eating of the holy bull reapp^rs 
in the Jew'ish prediction of Eldad and Modad.that the Book o ^ m 
speaks of its hero being washed in the Acherontian lake, that in the 
Ethiopian Book of Enoch the Pyriphlegethon and the other nvers 
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//''* RcfigioHn^ ^ Semites 

of an iindpn^i>rld. iltuatwl in tho West, iro aJJodnd to.—ftir thww aro 
inntanciH ivlicrt? tlie fa^t of foreign rl^OKtrite twn adopted tM4 

ai mplj to be omipted* And thfwo oxainple^f, nnim portjuit m thoj may 
f»sRin wbea cdnsiderwi individunlly, are of great ronft«iiinnco aa a 
wheJe^ bOOauM they bring ua out upon $o0d grounds If at name pninta 
the eiatetii&e of fomign indunneea is o certainty* at HtiJl mom it munt 
at last be admittial as a posaibitity. But on thui wider field it will 
KKnOro carefal invostipatioii of each apwial cajw to detomum, o.g. 
wLothcr the inmaaing indJvidaality of latn Judoinm, tlic growing 
enblimaiioD of its idc* of God.tho diminishing importance attached to 
urrifijcial aonhip* the doTPJopment of tho profcssiron of scribe* are doe 
to foreigiiT ospOCseJly Hellonifltic. iafiuencee t also a'bethor PersEAn 
ideas have mfinencfd tho Jeviish idotl of cteanlincAS or the epeoial 
offtlmatJon of bcneficeiiciep and so fortb^ For ia all these cases the 
posaibiLity of an indopcndmit though pandiel development is not to 
be a prior* 03 C<^|nded. And. oven hero* foreign influences niAy have 
played their part- Butp as eJiodd novor he forgotten, there are in 
sueh mattera influoncGf^. of art for instanoep which cuinnot be controJlecI 
or iTifwared and the secret action of which is not to be Dudrcmtod. 
nndarciLrrontH which flow in aa opinions of the times^ without anyone 
asking when? they come fTom« I know of only two ways to got a 
Hnmawhat tJiistworthy judgooient ns to the rsAiity of foreign mfiuonciai. 
Either wo may compare a later state of the religion with a fanner 
onep and ask if an oi^anio developTnent of the lattor from the fonnar 
can be traced* If notp we eortAinly may be allowed to take the aetTon 
of foreign influences for gratitfti i and wc may be the more justified in 
thisasauinptioD iimsmtioh as Judaism of the last oeninriee s.n. maui- 
fostly failed to produce men of origiTial and erfiativis geniuii. Or 
we may oonsidcr tbs actaal state of thn mllgion at a given moment 
and Ask if it is at aU congroDus in itself.* instmd of being so. tt 
contains iaaoluble antiiioiiiifis^ the evidence of the aetzoD of foreign 
infiuences may bn looked upon as conctnHlve. This is the rcasotl why 
Jewish -BHckaiolDgyT for exam pie Jn which so many oppindle and coit' 
tTadictory oanccptJDlls are met withfpmTeRto be a compound product 
of ualivv and forei^ elements. 

But assuming the existence of foreign influences as proved* new 
diflicultici Arise from the further question of their origim Tti what 
A degree of hdpleeanoss oiuf little knowledge in this rcupect may oomc- 
times leadp is cleiirly shown by the contradietoTJ vie we about the 
Eftsenesp for whose pecinJiaritics AchoIaTW have variously tried to 
account by assuming Orphio, Fytbogoroao, SyriaOp Pfiruianp or 
Buddhistic infiueneei. And I <^c^uld go even fart her by dern onstrutiiig 
how the Atharvaveda curses the doer of the very thing which the 
Etuiencs cocisider tlie greatest insult to the nun* If l4 this case a dirtot 
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connexion is almost impossible, this very example may teach us 
precaution ; and so may Professor Bieterich’s bwk Ndcyia do by 
showing how some conceptions which we meet with in late Judaism, 
such as those of a celestial meal, of celestial clothes, of books of judge* 
ment, Ac., may be both of Greek and Oriental origin; setting mean¬ 
while aside the question whether the Greeks themselves are not 
originally indebted for these conceptions to the Orient. Most of all, 
however, we have to regret that we know so little about the blending 
of Babylonian with Persian religion which must have taken place on 
Babylonian soil; all the more so as there was no religious compound of 
greater consequence to the world of Western Asia and to Judaism, as 
Professor Gunkel has rightly emphasized. Besides, as one is perhaps 
tempted to overrate the relations of the Jews of the Egyptian disper¬ 
sion to their brethren in Palestine, let us point to the high significance 
which the dispersion in Babylon had for them, as is clearly recalled 
in the following passage of Jewish tradition: ‘ When the law was 
forgotten, it was restored by Ezra (who came from Babylon); when 
it was forgotten a second time, Hillel the Babylom‘an came and 
restored it, and w hen it was forgotten a third time, R. Chija came from 
Babylon and gave it back once more.’ 

And now let us tiy to obtain a survey, as concise as possible, of the 
most important parts of Jewish faith where the question of foreign 
influences becomes practical. They may already be observed in the 
conception of Ck)d. Greek, i. e. Platonic and especially Stoic philosophy, 
has enriched it with new ideas. So, when in the Book of Wisdom 
God is called He who w, we easily recognize the Platonic designation 
of God. Possibly w’e may add the ideas, pre-eminent in the Gospel, 
of God’s moral goodness, of His exemplary perfection and of His pro¬ 
vidence. The alliance with Greek philosophy w’as especially sought, 
in the interest of Apologetics, with a view to the idea of natural know^- 
ledgeof God,the avoidance of anthropomorphisms and anthropopathies, 
the polemics against images of God, the Euhemeristic interpretation 
of the gods, the estimation of Paganism as demon worship, Grod’s 
invisibility as proved by the impossibility of looking at the sun or 
into one’s own soul, &c. Many questions remain, e. g. whether the 
favoured practice of designating G^ as the Highest, the God of Heaven, 
and similar expressions, be the result of Persian influences. 

Without entering upon the speculations, deeply influenced from 
abroad, on the secrets of the celestial worlds, I merely instance the 
strong admixture of Egyptian-Orphic cosmogony in the Slavic Henoch, 
or the Platonic idea, in the Book of Wisdom, of a shapeless material 
from which the world was created. Oriental influence is certainly to be 
admitted in connexion with the idea of angels, as Jewish tradition itself 
assigns a Babylonian origin to their names. There is hardly a doubt 
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2T4j lieUgioMx qf 

thut tlifl aevciJ of which wu htiir oe <s?irly JW tho Eook of l^kiC’l 

ftffl thn Bmbyioniwi phniot^ry goda as intorpnotM fmm the Jcwiflb 
irtAndpnint of 3!oootheiinn. Tlio dual© robtian l^twocn angda ftiid 
(sUfii liM ffcwstod and may kUII be doindn^trotod by tlio Jouish- 
Bahyloiii&n loiigio texts. Other gtimpa of ringftls ako^ bfltray their 
Babvluniau origin by thoir very jiuinbof. while in the Ethiopiiui Enoch 
the aJtematioa of wren highest aogeb with only mx may be due to 
an influonco of Pcirwcisin, whm' the on m her of tho Ajnesha Spentas 
lUtfJwjso varif* hetnecn sia and seven. Abovo nil, loowcver, tlie 
opposition of good add bad angels w ith a personal ehid nt the head 
of the Latter, somotEinos reflected on earth {□ tho flgaro of the Anti"^ 
Christ.—the whole dualtsiu between tho reigns of light and darkness,— 
bt not demDnstnible by Jewish pr^mieis but draws ita origin from 
PamecLun. Ko JiOTi'Jewish »the dreodfui thought that elenientaiy 
SpiritH am rulers in this worlds EncrDachiiig, aa it were, on divine 
Oiimipotcueo. St. Paul, who had on attentive ear for the groaning of 
the wiiolc ercotion, is a sufficiont w^itdosis that oven m his time a w’are 
of that fatalism drawn from Babylonian astrology had dischaTgod 
itself over Judaism. Jt is mom dl^uJt to detornuno the part whirh 
foreign influences Imd in developing Jewish conceptions of intormediato 
beings of another nod \ms penonaL kind. 1 moan the theological 
speculations on hypostmieH i where it is stiU an open queetion whether 
tliey am more inOnenccd by Bkiie tenets of a divine original power 
and its n'orld-pervadlng elTects, ur by the Persian belief which mak-Es^ 
the Anieaha Spentas the peianaifieaLiou. of abstract ideas, or by 
Egyptian Bpsci^tianB w hich Professor RnisEeiLkstoin in his /*oiPwniifft# 
may be nght in ^’loilicatijig at least for PhiJo^ 

In the enneeptiem of the nature of man,. Oreok^ especially Platonic, 
znflucnco clearly manifesls iteeLf ui the duallam of the anthropology 
ns well as in the doctrine of the pm-ojListeneo of tho sonhoa eofitnincd 
in tJie Book of Wisdom ; while in the najtio book tho idea of human 
dignity* or* in tho TesEament of ReubErJit tho tJaeory of tho parts of 
tho soul, loay bo Stoic, On the other hand* the iiiUnonco of <>ricntal 
thought was at w'ork in the ipceulaiious on the fijrst man and on 
Paradise* 

But late Judaistn was much nioro eDncemeiLL with the puniuit ef 
id^as about final, than about primaeval times, and it Is signifleant tliat 
Paradiso and the first man, that ia to say *' the Son of Man *, rsapi^ar 
in jtH Rschatological beliefs. Jewish oseliatdogy has hecomo the very 
jneeting-ploea nf foreign olemojits^ It is espociaPy tho merit of 
Pmfeaflor Boixsnetk w'ho in general Itaa most successfully dealt witli 
our prn-bletm, to hava cleatIj show^i that tho cxpwtaiinn of a tnui- 
scecdont aeon which, inaugurated by a univcnwil judgomoiiL of the 
world, repInccA tho aeon of this pn^nt world,, differs bo widely from the 
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expectation of a Meesianio future which essentially'Concerns Israel 
alone and, on the whole, Mill only be enacted on the stage of this 
present earth, that they cannot have sprung from the same root. 
And here, considering the ideas about periods of the world, resurrection, 
general judgement, universal conflagration, a new Morld and ever¬ 
lasting life, M^e have first to take into account infiuences from Parseeism 
mixed M’ith Babylonian elements, only incidentally Greek ideas; M*hile 
the Messianic expectation properly so called could not remain un¬ 
touched by the remarkable conceptions, then afloat in the surrounding 
M'orld, of a Saviour personified in the reigning ruler, as they are attested 
e. g. by the interesting inscription of Priene. On the other hand, the 
idea of the sours immortality w'hich is to be found among the 
Hellenistic Jcms, is influenced by Greek, and partly also, it may be, 
by Egyptian beliefs; M'hile, again, the belief that demons struggle for 


the departing soul is of Persian origin. 

The time aUotted to me does not admit of my completing this meagre 
sketch by pointing to so many foreign myths and legends M’hich teemed 
on JcM'ish soil; to such cosmological oddities as may be found especially 
in the Greek apocalypse of Baruch, to a great extent, as Professor 
Cumont has shoMU, in accordance with mythological ideas of the 
Mithra religion; to magical conceptions, M'here besides Babylonian 
elements Egyptian ones Uke up the most considerable space, &c. 
I should also have much to say about the influence of foreign models 
of style upon the later literature of the JeM^s and on their interpretation 
of the Old Testament. I hasten to enter upon the concluding question 
as to how to explain this far-reaching adoption of foreign matter. 

First, let me emphasize that it is nothing new in the history of 
Israelitish and Jewish religion. In very recent times our ey^ have 
been increasingly opened to the fact that from the beginmng oreign 
influences have acted abundantly upon Israel. Their having penetrate 
into late Judaism is therefore not to be vieM ed as an isolated phenome¬ 
non but in its general connexion. The spiritual life of peopl^ does not 
differ widely from that of individuals. Some work by themselves, 
like the spider which moves on its own threads, wliile others absorb 
foreign material in order to Mork it up like the bee. The latter is e 
case Mith the Jews. No one can understand their reb^on Mithout 
a full intelligence of their astonishing faculty of assim^tion; t 
assimilation even going the length of actively supporting eat e^ 
or, as the recently discovered papyri of Assuan have informed , 
of 8M earing by an Egyptian goddess. 

Moreover, to be sure, the milieu in which the Jews 
more suited for arousing that faculty to the highest pitc lan a 
very time M*ith which mc are deabng. It is commo y , 

in Hellenism all dividing fences of separate culture e omti an 
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imt^unnnt of tlioughta Howlnj? iiithor md thithw toodcd to a uiilrtniMil 
ievolltng of ipmtual du^dopmouC^ 'Tho JowIbJi mothe-rKiommiuuty 
wAfl jftill but Bn oDL^Imvo in tlio mld^t of Hollonlfttio crultum^ From 
nil Aide* thu Hf^Mf^iuHtic forma of SocW rolfttbnfl tried ta inwnuBt* 
theiiiHBlTEa, M<J the liitios wero not fflToarshIo to Bhutting tho dootm 
to trade, which In aIwo ^9 nioiO thfln a mem eiehange of irmteriAl 
goodii. We fiee one of the tucwt pfoufl of Pdefitinfl JewBp Jchub Siraohi 
traveliiqg. One mo^t not think that travel in thoeo dajn was vmy 
difUeult ^ for wo tnow by an epitaph that b Phiygian Enorcbrnni noule 
the journey to Rome fteTenty-two timea. Bat we ought not to foi^et 
of what moment IrmYeL Is. Tim Givek phUesopbcr Xcnoptianea liad 
onee traveUed; he had ^n the bLaek imagca of the Ncgro-gode and 
the red-haired idoh of the ThjraeiAiiB, and this bod for«Od the qiieation 
upon liim wketlicf these peoples were less right tkrin the Oteeka with 
their theories about the godfi. But the Jews did more tliAn travel: 
they settled in foreign eotmtdes and tho 43tjKni^^ iK^mo their homsw 
Fabled were invented gl an old friendbthip and relntionAhip betwof-n 
the ifewa and Pergamon end Sperta* Of epecial conoequeneo wm 
their adoption of fonaign IjuignogcH, at loeet nf the Greek tongue, 
which they partly uaod oven iii their puhUc worahip; for them in a 
conatant reflex aciion of iangnage upon thought^ andt indent these 
Jew? Bpoke not only In tho wordu of foraigniini but in their thoughts 
oa well, at IcBat whi:rto apologetio mtorEsta worn at Btahe. And when 
their ultLmato object had been thiia attained, not only to adapt 
Judahm to the foreigner's taata but to win proselyteSp they could not 
a void being ofTcetod hj the ideas which these new^coinerB imported- 
ThtiSp when btiaineue or free choica lod Jewa of tho diepcision bock to 
JenifialeiUt for a short stay or eVEm for penmnent rcftidencBt they 
camu enriehed with spiritual treasures of foreign origin i and wn may 
asKume that the S5maj^pjgucs wlijcli they foundi^d in thn metropuhsH 
such aa thoRc mentioned in the New Testament (Acts vi. 9), wcm 
natural eantrcB of frivfir thoughts. 

And why ahauld tho adoption of foreign ideas have been itaiflted f 
Were tho Jews not ontitifd regard the Maceabaeon victoriis M a 
charm io ivndcr them proof agaiuat any dnn^ which might otwb 
from thdr IneUfiation to syncretism ? Moreover, it has rightly been 
pointed out that in the eyes of the Jowa action p not beliefp woi the 
main point, so tliat they did not need to bo scrupulous iu adopting 
feroign beliefs; (tho amuc was trac of the Itgifuia religion)* StUl. 
foreign induenceii wem not conkned to the domain of belief* On the 
coutrary, it ia not diffledJt to trace in JewiBh ethics oonsideniblu 
inlluencra of Greek philosophy. Especially of the Stofc-C^ioal suhooL 
and, possibly^ jwine PeraJau clL-mentii; besideSp the Jamsh ritual i* 
undoubtedly indueneed by Oriental practioee* 
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All thia leads me to suppose that we must look beyond the reasons 
mentioned for a further one in try^ to explain the adoption of foreign 
elements. By the Alexandrian literature we may see how zealously 
Jewish authors endeavoured to prove the Jewish origin of all Greek 
culture, nay even of that of the Egyptians which the Greeks themselves 
r^arded with so much reverence. The Palestine Jews did the same 
by pretending to bo entrusted with the treasures of Enoch, who, a 
counterpart of the Hellenistic Hermes, was reputed the bearer of 
marvellous Babylonian wisdom of olden times. These are typical 
instances of the Jewish habit of claiming for their own whatever 
others possessed of spiritual goods. Not to be inferior to non-Jews 
in anything whatever, never to be outdone by them—that was a 
fundamental disposition of the Jews, as is attested by some psalms, 
and especially by the favourite tales of the glonous adventures of 
pious Jews at foreign courts. And this disposition runs as a strong 
and dominating motive through the whole of ^t-exilic Judaism. 
It reappears in Jewish apologetics, even Palestinian, where attacked 
positions are defended by pointing out their identity with heathen 
ones, much as. later on. Christian apologists say : ‘ We t^h the wme 
as the Greeks.’ This fundamental disposition is ultimately the natural 
expression of the claim, bom of a superior religious copiousness, 
that their own God was the God of the whole world; and tp w some¬ 
thing quite different from the assertions of the Greeks and the Ropns 
that the polytheistic beUefs of aU peoples appUed to the ^e divme 
powers simply called by different names. The c^m of the J^s 
tends to the acknowledgement that all things belong ^ one^. 
whose is the Orient as weU as the Occident, then own ^ 

the prophet Malachi already asserts that aU worship offered on ^ 
is offered to Jahwe; and a similar tendency capd imy 
religious belief or practice w hatever, no matter of what origin, 
laid hold of for the benefit of the Jewish reUgion. pch 
on the Christians did. as Justin proudly sa^ : ‘ Any good tl^ t^t 
has been said, belongs to us Christians.’ This « apolo^ of a lof^ 
sort! And by it we may see how the adoption of 
finaUy turns out to be a sign of the spiritual congest of the worid 
by a religious belief. In this respect late Judaism becomes. 

narrow Siunds of religious culture, a ble*^foreim 

say so, to HeUenism, which likewise absorbed all available foreign 

Prot«»or W.nje ..U s.id: ‘Eve. ^ 
tafluLce. ^doubtedly cme into ploy, the <,»«tion 
we ought not to «ok in the inh.n,nt wdton ot . ro^on the few 
which gnoe it the bioo toword tbio morked y ^ 

induonceo.’ As to Into Juduism, this obcorvotion ctnkos the ms , 
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I think, and the proof may easily be seen in its having maintained 
its own individuality in spite of all these foreign influences. True, 
in the way of assimilation, the Jews did all that was possible; but 
they did not only adapt themselves to what was foreign, they adapted 
the foreign property to their own use: and this is the point. They did 
not lose themselves in foreign influences, they got the mastery of 
them ; they remained Jews, nay they became the more so by dealing 
frankly \iith them ; and what they adopted from without, only took 
the place, so to speak, of a gift offered by non-Jeudsh rehgions to the 
Jewish faith, as their tribute, which the Jews were very willing to 
accept: just as they liked to see in their temple the mounting flames 
of the sacrifice by which foreigners bowed to the God of Jerusalem. 
Thus, finally, the accessibility of later Judaism to foreign influences is 
not incompatible with its exclusiveness ; moreover, their having 
entered in such numbers does not point, as one might think at first 
sight, to mere passivity, but to a very pronounced activity of Jewish 
religion ; it is a sign, not of its weakness, but of its strength. 
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SOME PROBLEMS SUGGESTED BY THE 
RECENT DISCOVERIES OF ARAMAIC PAPYRI 
AT SYENE (ASSUAN) 

By OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE. (Abstract) 

The Aramaic Papjrri brought to light by recent discovery at Syene 
have thrown a welcome light on the obscure period 470-407 b. c. Our 
sources of information upon them have hitherto been (1) the undated 
prophecies of Malachi and those of the Trito-Isaiah, according to 
recent criticism (Isa. Ivi-lxvi), and (2) the memoirs contained in Ezra 
and Nehemiah which were redacted two centuries later, i.e. 250 b.c., 
and of disputed historic validity. These papyri, which are in nearly 
every case dated, afford us a clear spot of light. We shall chiefly refer 
to the three papyri edited by Sachau, of which the first is most complete. 
It \^*ilJ be our endeavour to see how far the fight they afford will carry 
us into the contemporary and earlier history of Israel. 

I. The Aramaic of these documents is the biblical Aramaic. The 
Canaam'te Hebrew was rapidly becoming obsolete as a spoken language. 
We may therefore accept the Revised Version rendering of m^phdrcish 
in Neh. viii. 8, given in the margin of the Revised Version, ‘ and they 
read in the book, in the law of God tvith an interpretation,^ In other 
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words, Aramaic was the spoken language of the ordinary Jewish exile, 
and Hebrew was to most of them unfamiliar. Moreover, we know that 
Aramaic was understood by the educated and official class in Jerusalem 
nearly three centuries earlier, in the days of Hezekiah, as the appeal 
of the Jerus^em rulers to Rabshakeh in 2 Kings xviii. 26, ‘ Speak to 
thy servants in Aramaic * (in the earlier Isaiah narrative), clearly 
infficates. Archaeological evidence demonstrates that as far back as 
the eighth century b.c.^ Aramaic had become the lingua franca of 
Western Asia. Ilie legal and commercial documents in the newly 
published volume by Albert Clay, of cuneiform texts from Nippur 
(seventh to fifth centuries), consist of tablets with dockets in Aramaic. 
In the light of these facts the question for Old Testament critics arises, 
how far are we to allow the appearance of sporadic Aramaisms to 


determine the lateness of a passage ? 

II. Some light is thrown by the papyrus (edited by Sachau) on the 
date of Joel. Nowack, Comill, and Marti argue from internal indica¬ 
tions that Joel’s prophecies were composed about 400 b.c. Now at 
the close of these oracles we read that Egypt is to become a desolation 
on account of the outrages perpetrated on the Jews (iv. 19). These 
outrages we may surely connect ^ith the destruction of the temple of 
Yahu at Yeb (Elephantine) by the Egyptian priests of the god Hnub 
(Hnum), to which the letter addressed to Bagohi (lines 5-12) bears 
witness. This took place about 409 b.c., and confirms the views 
respecting the date of Joel already propounded by the above scholars. 

III. The temple at Elephantine existed in the days of Cambyses, 
625 B.C., as lines 13 foU. show: ‘ WTien Cambyses invaded Egypt 
he found that shrine built, but the shrines of the gods of Egypt they 
destroyed every one, while in that shnne no one injured anjdihing 
whatever.’ This special favour shovm to the Jews by Cambyses was 
an inheritance from the policy of his father Cyrus, who associates ffis 
son’s name with his own in the clay cylinder (lines 27 and 35) m the 
deference shown to Babylonian worship. This sheds a gleam o g t 
on the historicity of Ezra, chap, i (with respect to the edict of restor^ 
tion and temple rebuilding), and enhances its validity so strongly 

questioned by Kosters. ^ ^ r 

IV. The papyri edited by Cowley and Sayce, as well as the stateli¬ 
ness of the temple of Yahu at Elephantine, indicated in the Sac au 
papyrus (fines 10-12), point to a large and prosperous Jewi^ com- 
munity. They were probably fairly numerous in the emle penod. 1 he 
Sinim of Isa. xlix. 12 cannot on various grounds, phonetic and histone, 
be identified with the Chinese. For D'rp read D’pi? (cf. n^D 
Ezek. xxix. 10, xxx. 6), or ‘ inhabitants of Sj'ene ’. The reference is to 

« Compare the remarks of Cowley in the Introduction to Sayce and Cowley’s 
edition of the Aramaic Papyri of Syem, p. 20. 


'JSi If''- (.if Ota Jietnheif 

this Jflwiiih cniDiuuiuty. Comp«n tlw oilier rffi:n:iK« to tlio Jowkh 
diatspora in Ima. il* 11 

V* The afludiigia of llio fcmplo KtupJmutJiw, bmut oUenu^ 
mo«J offciingii and mconfio (lines SI. 21), mad in iijni» of somw, 

sirbiliit no iUM)^tiOQ of fotrnia of womlUp. Yahweh (VoliO) 

alono is wontUpp^d. Them v^ no mention of or 

fir of an Ail la tho Old TeiiLajiiuut Uio priosto of otJtwr god* 

aro caUod by tbe Arnmaie efitiivaloDt of tbo Hebrew iemarm (liine S). 
P^ufoisor Sayco not^ m hifl Introduction (p, lQ)tbnt tbo Jowiati proper 
Denies are oompouaded with that of Yaliwoh m much ait the namefi ol 
tbo orthodoi Jews who returned to Paltatine from the fiaptintj. 
lliey were therefore v'cry diferent from tho Jews settled in Migdol, 
Tahpanhea^ and i^knipbia in the days of Jeremiah, Thisa burned 
mo«miB to tho Qumu of Heaven (Jer. idiv. 1ft), They had recently 
migrated thither^ and those of the fzmli migradon, under lu^nan beu 
Ewah, W'ere jouiing their kiMmen in Pathrm and elaewbere. The 
Language uifcd by the iababitanta to Jeremiah, ^v. IS refcm 
totbuir untoward eiporiorieepi in Falestien and not in l%ypt (cf. xlii. 14). 
Tlie odgin of the purer wordiip in Syone goes bach lo the days of 
He^ektaii, whose reforms in w'orghip are reimrled not utdy in 2 Kin^ 
xviii. 4^ but in ni* ^ and xviii. 22 {a disUact acHLree, vi£. the earlier 
Isaiah biography)* These w'era iho Jiiduen{»» w hicb ndectiNi the settle¬ 
ment at ^yene, not those of JoBiah'^a relorniation when ccrutridization 
of wocBhip was a ruhpg prindple. 

The @aehau papyrus timces the temple-structure bock 120 years to 
the dmo of Cambyaesp and theo states vaguely {hue IS) : * idready in 
the days of the kings of Egypt onr fathem erected that temple*' The 
temple waa probably preceded in early timcii by anuthec simpler 
structure. 

Hos. IX. indi tales that in cua»K{iinnce of tha Assyrian m vanona 

there a crOcuiidcrabie udgratiun to l^pt where food wv nnol^an t 
* %ypt shall gather tlicm, Memphiii bury them.' In ilnj last doande 
oi tho eighth ooutury there wae a cloae, Ideudly relation between 
And ItczekJaJi* For Me^ekiaiip ibougfL hu ruled over a mmti realm^ 
oocupiediut important straiogfe {KAitioUp and held tho place of siiwraiu 
to tboPhJliiiUno towns who looked to him for protcetfotL Tliia (a clearly 
shown by tha smaUt miisdated Oracle, 1«l liv* 2^-J2p mid by the Taylor- 
cyJindar of Seniuehenb, In the Fidtatiuiaii campaign there described 
(cols. 2 and Heiscldah holds an importAnt plac«* Evan Ethiopia, In 
Lta hour of appreboafiion (Jm. nenda its mawogem in pap^ttis 

boata down the Nile to Jerusalem, Tha rasidani fsraiditea lEphrahnita 
and to a oeitaia extent perhaps JawisliJ would look tu Hezekiali as 
their polidoal protector. 

Ilieise facta throw light on Lul, xix, 19^22, an fsaianic fragnicnt In 
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the midiit uE b p»t*iiworh of niHi-ltHUUiio pawgiw, begumlng with the 
formulK,' ia tUot dA>/ The >««*>“ = ‘ 

be (HI ait»r to Ynliweh in th* uiidsl of the land of I^gypt and a ptllar 
bwide iU Iwnler unto Yiihweb/ Tlw * border ’ or ‘ boundary' (prAAidJ 
la VI upprupriato ddugnatioD of Eiophantino, a frouUtT fottrew tawunt 
Nubia. (Sue' 00*0 on pupy™ liiw 3. p. 37, m wd SajwV 

ediUon.) Tho or«l« propliesiea future troublo anddifloipJinary ebuausc* 
mecit to Evidently Awyriu, ' the rod of Yahweli'i suRcr ’ 

X, 6), is intended, and know' tliat iLis * smiUng ’ did take place 
in the days of Alorbaaipfl], 

Now this u the icetion to iihich,ss JoeephuH tells Ufl {Wi^ofJzivt, 
Tii. 10. 2), OniBJi. aon of Simon, appealed when ho erected a temple at 
Heliopolis. No aot'h paaaage aa tJiis eoiUd ptasibly hare htwo inserted 
in III* douiah prophelic oraelas after the exile period. Such a paase^ 
aa this, which deliberately IcgitinilKa tl* cwotinn of an end 

(pillar) iP I-:gyT*. in* 

writings crfLosnired validity after the temple of ZarubUnbeJ was built 
uidees it had, like the documentH J and K, tho pteetige u£ aticwiii 
aiitbdritT Mii 0^ lOTiii luittie* 

Now in this paesoge nod Amiw v. 35 (aJflo gpnuu^l exprtSfflon 
• Slaught*™l Offering and meal offering' is a diflienlt ph™*, « this 
distiwticn was poet-Deuteronomic. Marti argue* that m 
p*«ego * meal oflTringa ‘ was adikd by a lal« gl«»-^Tit*r, wl^h w 
J^robabk. In Z Isaiah p««i|te w a Pe^ have no acrujA.. in 
oradng ‘alaughtcred ofleriag ’ ; for Iho LXX read «i 

^Vhei^<^ln'‘^ri'bovo-qu^ Howa pa««BO ^ 

*on«ptioaa eooSTog respecting Yahwch's power 

The Hoeea pawHWP wa«tds land oulmde PaleBtmo w imdwn, and 

.iKrc » »vUid. TIU. I. 

n,an:bKi i, Ih. bMl. S«"«l .ff” 

ivdKU. tlio MMluna Amw rwpecttng i?,™. iru u> tli* 

..^1 ,o«..d|[nty I yn.*** "PI*" 

Hebrew relatively easy. In the Ho»a pa«^ i.»T ^ ^ 

to be placed on quit* the asm* fooUng « A^yna- 

of the .isayxisn enipM. ^ 

atfiignod to Egypt tn 1 41 bo note the relati™ of 

and Moah) In Daut, axm. 7 foU. (8 Hob,), ^ 

Abraham to Hugar the Egyptian (pro Em-pt It was 

oosy to beliov* That Yahw^’a stray extemied to I®pt. 
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peculiarly hia own. He Egypt Nt-bucJiodr^tor m hire for 
that iDCJLLiLft^hV ftiege of Tyre 18-20)* SiTiiilftrlyp. in tho 

iD^iitcru-l^fuah { 3 cllli, d), YflJiweh givea Egypt m hia ranioni 

Idt Jeuidi frefdoiii^ 

VI, The myatcrioui MaJarhi pasaagu (L 10 foU.J, if wo foUliW 
Ewald's jntofpretAtioo, reww aome light fcom the papyri dia* 
covered at BlephimtiiW): * From Euat to West my nomo [a great amotig 
the nadaoA and in every spot zneamse is oilered to my name wid a pare 
aflcrifice/ If hr the term Wesrt or jaettiug of the fiaxi * anch a sanctuary 
SM the tempic at Yeb is intendeds we have to aestimo that other shrinks 
exietod in tha Eabt, which in the future may 3 'wt be revealed by the 
traces duKrovered by the ojtplorer. 
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HELIGTOUS WISDOM AS CULTIVATED IN 
OLD ISRAEL IN COMMON WITH 
NEIGHBOURING TEOPLES 

By CONRAD vok OREILl 

'J'irs old reJigion of Israel h i**hleh in form nr timiw w as considered 
to be like am oawa in the vikst dwseTt of pagmoiern. haa been showo 
to bmar some relatioii to the reJigionji of neighboaring peopk'^ ah 
around. The cult of larael, as m'eJI aa ite airll law^ ita religiaua manners 
and ciutoms. as well as its coamogony zind sacred poetry, are allow n 
to be mure or leas SLEnilar to theAs of the Aw^riana, BabylopisoSi 
*\mbiaiiSr and tu bo connected even a'ith ^gypt. 

But notwMiltatafcnduig all the marka of cohesion mth other nationsi 
the Israelite genius pmves to be an original one m ail these spheres 
of religions life. The prupheLic view of dzvme nnd human things 
aiU5ure* to it a peeuliarlty of viewa and jodgement wkioli clesrly 
diHtIngniahfts the Old Testament from ovary other monuifient of 
Oneufcal anti<inity. The Law of Binai beam a stamp of its own, while 
the national histoTy^ as it is reported Ln the canoiticftl boeks^ haa no 
counterpart in tliu arniolfl of other nations. I'lie Fealms are dldcrent 
in spirit and religious feeling from the Babylonian prayers* And aa 
regards the Frophotar the very representatiTee and premoters of 
religion, we vainly iook for poniona of equal spiritual condition and 
induenee^ though tho rtaniu of iieAiTm was common enough in Paleytine, 
Ammon, Jldoab, and cLcwhenr. The laraolitoR theimelvefl held the 
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fir«i ooovioUoa thst ihu/ po9SC«««d ttic pri¥Ue*0 of tmo diviuc fc«b- 

liaii. . . 

Thm in ope nplmro, ho»^vor, wUcli nUomt a more uiLiiuotei oon- 

ucxion of their «u:red bootta with tliuec of foreigmare. Is ft irot o 
atfsng" ijlicpomnnon ihst in the jioiTfl of Job tlia author has cbnseu 
the niMloni of rellgioos wisdom auiongat A peopio dwelling bsyond 
the frontier of IhtmI ? As iBgnrds Job bimsfllf, the gee*t hero of 
the poem, IhoTfl mav t»somodoubt wliethor bo belmiga to an Aroiui^o 
or an Edomite Iriblj; but FJipliai, the most reaemWs ol ha In^ 
the vary of potriorohal wiudom. is callt-d a Tenwaito f 

and ascribed in this way to Edom. . , *, 

laroel. wa know. WM well awaro of its wparatitm irom Mom not 
only by political but also by rotigioua boundari*«. Tho post lu^K 
Jni forget it * ho carofuUy avoid, putting the I‘»ly ^ 

aod of Israel, Jabwb, upon tho Ups of the speakers. But th« do® 
nol prevent him from allowing them to dr«u^ a probhnu which 
troubled the Israfilitea likewise, and to l^k for a 
might be sad^factoty to both parties; at all events 
to » vast ealont. rsHgioM Mief is the «udo amongrt Hi* tnbes of 

LumI and the clans of Edom- . , i i*,„ 

But Ihi. i> not tho ooly otcoption to tlo to o Ih^ the I»^ 

...r. Of hoviog 0 ntligion of Ikcit own. WIloo n> to hodt of Jrt 
EHomiUc n».»n d inligio~i phllnwyliy »po » “ 

to bonefit of Hobto- Aotow. tin. ««y " rJ^JSont 

,h. itot. Bot in to bo.* of tointo oo 

of foreign origin ooiopraliig • ooLdot it to bo nbnott 

uud ilaurbanipal, w b«o it is mfintioood ^P , , ^ Chron- i* 30) 

We find it also in two biblical pasangw , H, 1 tniot. 

tojnod by to «o|^» ‘ rSSj tod to glotife’to of 

wlThl ohoreo B»,de. to 

tho work of a foreign aut^r- phrases, 

regularly, and .omo comeidtnccs _ Sebrew aeholar. On 

toy pretre tb.t toy bo- >7 nfllred. f.™, l.» 

the other hand tho presence of AmbiC stjlu on 
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beon; tmofni hi hoth rhapttfra \ and &i nJl ovent^ th<c stmugc fact 
tbi^t the^j bear thf« lumn of foreign iniu«t4^ziftp -eunnut rcsuJt from ajrbilivTy 
in^wfition or thmugh a Huiipk nuAtAki?^ 

Accnrdii>g to tliciiw teHtiuiDiii^ Itii'rtr CAn bo JJiilo doubt that thia 
HDTt of TvHgiouK wukIoiii waa 023 Cf>ffj£iiou III Arabia Bduiuilio bh 
in Oinuii. Tho boolcH fd tlio propliota confirm tbio vfow« QbadiAli 
and JenBiDjali Kpeak of tLo wudom of liklom or Tcmmi wiili ouch 
an ompbaaoi^ that tliia niaidoia must fiavo boon the of Edom 

vveu in tho eyos of lurao] (Obodiab 8 ; deroimah 7 T Bainiob 
iit. 23 seq.). Looking at fhofio juwwagjfiK w« can hardly think of a 
ecicnofi other than that In whioh the maatAT of Theman rtcrU in tha 
book of Job, The anthor of thin book may havo zdf»]ix)ed in some 
degroR the meligiona tenor of tho Edomitia Hpoeehen, but we aannot 
doubt that tbifrn irum in that ronutry auob teacberu of ivlJgion and 
moTulity an appear in bin poem. 

Thu hintorical bookn also contain nome notioen about the matter. 
We rvad in 1 Kings 1 neq.) that Soloninn nxreiTud the vinit qf the 
ijuecn of Subsp an Arabian kiogdom, an abe had heard of the fame 
of hm wisdomp and alaJiixi to question him. Tliia would have no 
roCftiung if ehe^ in Jii?r own country^ had no maatura of wisdom who 
eutbVated a aimiliir oeionea. And when it ia stated in the same book 
(iv. 3Q), th&t ^Solomon^s wisdom cxceUcd tho wisdom of oil the Hond 
of the Eft$t And ait the wisdom of EK 3 i*ptp" the author^a meaning must 
be tliat theae peopJean the uip the nomudio tribes of the East, as 
well as the li^^tiims, hod & aomewhat ojiaJogoua wisdom; ulao it 
would have been Impoeeible to compare their wise men with the 
King of JertisaJem. 1 do not vcnlure to saj in what measure rt may 
be juHtidedp that the Book of Proverb?^ be^ the name of Solomon^ 
though it is evident that he favoured in every form the contact with 
tho culture ol his nelgbbqum. As lie profited by Fhoenidan technicAl 
xjjt hi building bis temple of Jail veil, so Jic may have intruduced or 
patronised the gnomic plulonqphy which doucislied long ^o in lUsypt 
and amongst the Bedulns nf the desorti If such wua the case* we 
can understAOd that in old Israel this CAoJhnnA wiuf not considered 
to bq a priTOfge of tlic people of Jah veh. f hough of course this wisdom 
was modided to a certain degree and punned by leoelicm who wero 
woruhippara of thii -God, We perceive in Hiat case the high rcsjpwt 
which they shewed^ even in later ttmofl. for tho old wisdom of their 
Jioighhoum^ and we can enally oiplain that they did not despise 
Joamiug from the masters of old in Edom and Arabia ; at the BaznC 
limo Ih^y might hope tn find for their own teaching intelligent hearers 
beyond tbo nairow frontier of tJicir nation, as It ia reporled about 
Solomoii, 

But the spiritual character of the Old Tustamunt—Chokmafa ilacK—' 
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findR a fnllcr eiplnnatiad na BOOH OB we bcvopt that oriRin uf Hebrew 
wisdom which is suRRested by tho notices wo have culloctcd &om 
different ports of Hebrew litototarc. It id woU known that the 
eShokmah bewks differ nmiU'k&bly from tb« rut of OJd T«dtam«nt 
soriptuii!. Not only id the name of Jahreb aroidod in some of tbom— 
this may bo’tbe case in other hooks too—hot the whole epiritoal 
phyniognoiiiy is a dlffcdfent one. We find in thres books no aliuHion 
to the covonant ol Mosee or to the great deedK of Jahreh in the hikUiry 
of hid putiplo which are so frmjiientJy referred to in the Finlms, ur 
in the exhortations of the prophets. It id juosL dlnktag that the 
spcoinl rcroUtions to larao] are entirety ignored, not only in the poem 
of Job. hut also in the Book of l^verhe. which coiuostH of a coUectimi 
by different authors, Tlio soil on which this wiadoni doimahrai is a 
more extonuiTe one; it is uhot we coil the ' religiD nutiualisthe 
Reoersl revelation accessible te the whole of mankind, God’s maui* 
festations in the universal ereation ore the very territoqr where these 
msster!i aiw moving. The wondem of naluio show the might and 
wisdom of God which surpass every hunuui intdloot. Beeides, it id 
human life, the history of mankind, the experienoe of the day, wh«« 
the jmstice and bounty of Ood is to bo admired, Good m a niu as in 
civil and family life ore infusted upon without appealing to Uosoio 


Of cause blus general piety, along with its maxim, *The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of kaowkdge,' does nut contmdiot tlw 
precepts nf Iho sacred law, or the admonidoiiB of the prophets. But 
the intelligmit student of the Bible will not foil to observe that as 
a rule the moral lovel » bwer in the Prciverlw llian in the Prnphcle 
and Piulius. In the ProvBrbfl we find rules of life drawn rather from 
experience and reasonable morfllity than inspired by the proscffloe of 
the holy God of the piupbots. This difforonce cannot bo attributed 
to thcdidactie nature nf these boekfl. Take e, g. the Hmufred 
of Ali. This eel lection of Muhainniadan proverbs eortoinly shows 
a spirit as elevated os tho .r an itself J many of its sayings suposs 
those of Muhammad by ^eir religious genius. 

The cosmopolitan clisraoter of the hooka nf Cliokmoh 1 ver > 
Job, Eeelesiasfea) hns long ago been observijd ■, but it has not yet l^n 
RufiirierdIy oxplained. as I think. 1 cannot concur with i^ent wboUm 
who Attrihote all Iheso hooka to only onu period of Ju^c thinking, 
mfiuoncod by Greek philofiophy. The ptootioal genius of tins w^om. 
as well as its Roomic farm, points to a Semitic origin. And Lt^iy 
ftrgumetitfl, which ranoot be discnaiKd M this nuimoiat, pmvo that thia 
kind of wUgioUB philosophy, as weU od the poetry of the Pdahns, ^ 
been cultivated in Israel for a long period- Tliua we cannot deny the 
aHtonislung fact, that simultamfouflly with tlio theocratic teaching 
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of priests and prophets there were teachers who professed in their 
schools a morality and piety of a more general character. It is not 
even impossible—and some notices make it probable—that the same 
persons could teach in both ways. 

The only satisfactory solution of the problem seems to me to be 
found in that relation to the wisdom of other peoples which we have 
sUted above. If from the beginning Israel felt herself indebted for 
this knowledge to other nations, we can easily understand that it 
was considered as a neutral zone, where wise men met with venerable 
masters of other tribes w’hich also knew the fear of God and its 
enlightening power for every man. 

Unfortunately we do not possess any remnants of analogous wisdom 
of other Semitic peoples. As regards Babylonia, I should be happy 
if any of my learned hearers, more deeply initiated into the secrets of 
cuneiform texts, would give me some specimens of a similar character. 
But it is well kno\^Ti that in Egj’pt this kind of teaching flourished 
from very early times. I only mention the papyrus Prisae. which con¬ 
tains some pages of very remote antiquity attributed to Kakimna, a 
governor of the third dynasty, and another one of greater extent, 
witten by the old Rah-hotep, a governor of the fifth dynasty. The 
sentences of Am and Amenemhat show that this kind of teaching 
was not neglected in later generations. 

If we compare the most important of these documents, the book of 
Ptah-hotep with our biblical Proverbs, there exists no doubt a certain 
spiritual afl^ty. The topics are a good deal the same. The Egyptian 
monitor warns his son against gluttony, loquacity, idleness, disobedi¬ 
ence, proudness, evil temper, and all sorts of excesses. He recom¬ 
mends to him wisdom, courtesy, and devotion to his superior, justice, 
love of his wife, good education of his son, &c. It is true that the 
social scale of duties is a different one. The old Egyptian governor 
introduces his pupil to the diplomatic career; he initiates him into 
the secrets of dealing with the dignitaries of the court, and into the 
obligations of royal service. We are astonished to see to what 
a high degree from very ancient times ceremonial behaviour had 
developed amongst the leading class of this country. The Hebrew 
masters presuppose a more modest level and less ambitious aspirations 
for their disciples. Nevertheless precepts relating to the intercourse 
of subjects with the king, and even such as refer to the king himself, 
are by no means wanting in the Proverbs of Solomon. They occur 
so frequently that they form a strong argument against the post- 
exilic origin of the whole book. 

It may be a mere play of chance that in some details Egyptian 
phrases touch the biblical ones very nearly. Thus we read in the 
introduction of the compendium of Ptah-hotep a description of the 
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decay of old mfin, v-hicrK reminds nji of the more detailed and idmcMl 
iiuiDOitiua pipiur* of the jiMTiB Hobjeet in h^eieaiiU(t«AK Mmh mow 
itriking lx a paflAage of the Hamu = bonk, where the Rgyptian myn: 

Wiedom ie mcirn didtcGilL to bo found than tui nrnemid ; fnr this m 
dirtoovered by elnvoa in the mcka □■£ pegmatite/ It tx an aUudan to 
the taek of aifling iliui imiicni], in wkiiib uioLTaldM arc found, a work 
whieli w&H done by fcnialu vluvca. \^io doufi nut rctnmber flic 
splendid chapter of Job, w buru tho iK^ret place wben.- wiadocu i« found 
tH contiMti^l with thu minca when? mea ere digging for preoiuus fttor« 
and rnDtela ? Sueb ertlGciol laiaca w^ers eoarocly knotm in PalMtine. 
The doscriptjori oeftois to takn ita origin from tbe i^eamsulu of 
Sltiai^ where the iJlgyptiam held important mining-wurks from earf^' 
timi^p 

fk^idcai the Book of Job »omB to rufur lo the Pynimidi, the mighty 
gmTe-moDUmenta of the kJngia (iii. 14}^ And at tiic cod of the poem 
the two boantrt which are cit^ jui irrerutablo pruofe of the might- end 
wisdom of God, the orocodilu [Uv^thaah and tho hippopotamua 
(behemotli), bolong to the wondera of old Kg^pt- 

Bat I ihould lay marc strcKt on the mentaJ afiiiiity. Tli-y loasonfi of 
KakimnAn *« well as thofifi of Ftah'hotep, ani not witliout a roUglone 
baaia, noivt^ithAtandiiig the inoro woridiy etjHu of their oibortatinna- 
Afi Solomon eoniddiira thu fear of C?od to bo tbe bcgCmung of n-iadDm^ 
Ptah-hntep denvofl his teaching from an advice of his God, who 
charged lum thus to make fruitful the deya of hU adv'anciKl age and 
the eiperionoiw of hia lung life. And more than once h-e appeulA to 
Ciod not aa a apcoial divinity of the Egyptian pantheon^ hut na the 
deity who ie tho highest authority for the human coiMcirace. Thoa 
he admoniaiieii the mighty oiif^ 7 ({ ‘ Du not strike men with terror— 

(kxl wiiJ do the same «tth you. M a pcRwn believe that ho will gaui 
life (i.e. livelihood) Ju this maimer, God will take the bread from ilia 
•rjiuiith. If u miiji look to oppraai uthenij He will roducs hhu at ]^t 
to loipctciice. Do not strike men with tenrort that ia the will of God* 
Elsewhere he IcgaliMS the tstablishod order of human nooicty in 
f ln?«? wurdM: {f 7) * He vrho baa the mean* of iKdfltenco may doM 
he pleasi-s ... tbe meana of ciifltcncM bciiig in the hand of G«l, 

you cannot rebel against that/ , 

Of lie ao.fi (<rf. 1:2, 4A), ' A good «m in ft gift from Cod, ft fton domg 
more than you have d-emanded of him/ 

Evrdeatly £t wdh not * monditj indflpflndcpt of «l^|' 
tijLV|>littU dtjclort tftught thiiir iHipiifi- Evbd irhftt fft *lMHdd (»11 ruW 
of umplft prudence for pnictica] life wwn Bateciucd * vfHusrftble '™*^™** 
ftnd onv pltttftitig to God- On th« other aide' tham intnu^ did not 
interfero with tho peculiftrities of %Fptiftn nOigi™, odher wito iw 
mythology tit la an oiwption when Hotoft « miAiitKHifid) or vith 
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itfl cef<MiioniA3 dwtiiWK wluclt Uiki? up A porticin in nihvT bookit, 

M, for in t^GEiKk of In bnth mpocU tlits ouuJogy 

with tbs CJiokTnjfch-bciokfl of old IsTAcJ li obviou*. 

Aa regard* thn rhythtnk' fonp, thn oW<wt partja of tin? Book of 
ProvorbA almofft continually show tho Abort M&ntcncr of two liiun 
with an antithetical pamlkliftm. m Blahop Robert lawlb calJudI it, 
Tbfa » tbfl cwm In i. l^scxiin Hi. In another |iart of the book, which 
ia mid to have been added by the men of Herekiali au a coUwrtioa of 
pfOvnrbH of Solomon tho ‘parabolic* paraJIuLuFm prvvultf. 

Ah the lato Br. Ihmdjton nbaarvodp thow rxiita rvally no rvaanii fur 
■Htftgnififf a later date to thiB group of pro verba. Kow the Egyptian 
moral booka we have mentioned do not allow ihia short mMAure ol 
two Hoatencea. Nevf.rthnifws I should not deny oU posilbilltj of ihi 
Elgyption origin^ 

But J ehonld not like to go ho far ai to claim a dirod influenoe of 
B^liiian wiadom upon Hebrerw wiiwlom. It ia much more probable 
that VO have to accept a mlHeing hnh beiwi^n Ihom. It seezna to me 
to bo the moat natura] eolution of the questiou to fijid this tnJBitiig 
liok in the famnuA wisdom of Edom mid its kJtismeji; whom theHebrevR 
called iMf. rkUdr^n of tAe Ea^. Theer tribes hid felt the indnenoe of 
l^yptian culture in early da}^. and were in closer relatton then with 
Israel n^rding lunguage and rvbgion. Hen? might have been the 
borne of this wisdom, whence it found ita way to the people of tbc 
Bible from the lJihh cif SnJomnit. 

At all events in post-exilic times JudoLmi wan much ledfl favourably 
diErpoaed to such a liberal iniercauniB as may liavc taken plfioe m 
former periods. Alter the exdc^ the kiiuimim In Edom, Hoabp Ac., 
W'ere {lerhapa mnni haled than the Babylonnuu! by the devout membsTl 
uf ihe Jewiob congregation. The harriers that Boparatod Lhom froni the 
undcoii brethren were strengthened by Esdrus and N'ehemiolli ttliiui 
the law w-iui the prevailing roLigiemp the old Uberal nolJou ol pious life 
and wisdom bad to undergo u rovoiion. 

On this icoount it is extremoly intcrresting to compare the Book 
of Plmveifbs with Ecclearosticui. In this cpUectinn, w hieli the son ef 
Sita laid down at the bcgitming of the second century before Christ, 
we have a magosine of didaetic poetry^ as it may have been curmit 
in Jewish achnola during the ccnlurTos after Esdras. It £s no moi^ 
the wide-hearted Chokmab of the Proverbs of Bolomon, but the special 
mondity of Judaism. Qiokiuah meant no more the piety of all the 
children of Abram but the !«gol eorrootiUMS of the Jewish life- Ths 
torritory of wisdom is no more a neutraE xone whoro the different 
members of the great Hebrviw family moot togotber on eqiud terJuar 
Edonutes and Arameane or Arabians along w ith the soot of Jtoo^- 
fn Ecclnsiasticiifl Chokmali Is the privilcgo of Judah, it is idcntiii^l 
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witJi the speoinJ revi!ilatioii of Modes and tlio proj^lit^tH. Wuidfini iim 
\fM bumo ip JoiviuaJedin. 

Olio of my youngsr fnondit, Dr# Oh Gftsdeirp bos publMiod a romarkiiblif 
buuk,^ in whiob hp tbn two oolleotJond of proverbs, iho 

cHJidJiioaj AXid tho ApoctyphfU onr. Hr dutf^ts a deep and thoroiiKb- 
ftuuciA diffrreriV!© between and nhovn that euch eiqpteedioiie m 

i^orah, choktnah, jiutioe, wiokedDesHp &c.p haTo undergone a change 
of meaning in the later period. The fear of Cod meana now mondy 
correetnetfd in obAorving the Hocrred law ; the niee master of wiadoni 
ia nothing elan than the Jewieh ncribe, T!ic fatt diweryed eomrideiatbn 
tJiat the jUcxandiitio veroion of th* old Book of Proverbe dhows the 
aaru ft ideas Ad Bon Sim* It apeaks of the i^p^TVp where thorali had 
in the Hebrow^ UMt the luwiing of instructioni an it Is delivered tn 
ehridren by tlioir father imd mother# The winked man (psn) is trans¬ 
lated by arijfuK, &e# And the traces of foraign migiii of tha lost 
cbuptoTH oifO cntiroiy effaced by the tronslatioD which hm mcurparated 
Lbtso venois mlo the Proverbs of Solomon binuseU. 

Tilt; pua^bUity that wo Itave hero two appoidie Mpirituiil eiinonts 
of tho lost centuries n. Cip a eoemopolitan and a phoTfaoical onOrCaunoit 
be mauitained, aa them eiiists no cunueloua opposif^on between both^ 
Bon Sira attributed the canoniL'a! Phi verbs to Spiomon, and did not 
desist from makiiig large use of them. 

I think, tbemfom. tliat Dr. Cafiuer is right In saying that the spintual 
physiognomy of the old Clio kmah-works m «Ufih as to separate thoin 
by a iiogu chronological intervnJ from the teaching of Bon Sira, 

Ckrtoinly the books of which wo have bwi spoaking do not revcaJ 
the highest truths and thodeopoet seemts of theOld Tcelamont religion# 
But they possess their apecioJ eharai and leh^oiui value. Tlie very 
fart tliAt we find hoia not only an uneoiawiDUH mlatiou bat a oonsoions 
connexion and interchange of ideas betweoti nationSp separated by 
diBemnt religinus Zawa and customs, is of great importance. \^beii 
from the ctays of tiio old king?* niiurw of different dans and tribn^* 
nai together os the friuods of Job^ iatcrchauging their knowlodgo of 
old aayrnga and proverbs and discuKkifig praetical religious problems, 
wfla it not a prElade to future tunuBp in w'^iiich the access to tlio highest 
revelation p bestowed on Judah, wns opened to all nations of the 
world ! 

' Job. Courtwl Gwcr. /fair idthd^aixht SiptsMmch and di> Sp^ Befi 

SinL. GutcillDfa, BpfielMlDAiiai 1903. 
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NOTICE OF THE WRITINGS OF ABC 
■ABDAELAir A L-HAltITH R ASAD^AL MU- 
HASIDE the first SCFI AUTHOR 

Br D. S. filABGOLIOBTIT. (ABSTaACT) 

This pcirsim figurt!S fli<6 the seventh in IJ^ushAirf a Jiflt of iMid 

in Ihe flmt to whom any ‘aTiting^ are attributed. Short btc^^craphiea of 
him are furnished by Kuahairt* Ibn Kli&lliteji, Ibn al-WaitU. and 
Othera, the fullent btinR that by Subkl in bia li^ts of 
Iftflt tells a irtoij eacplftining the otherwi^ attested disapproind nf 
JtfehAaibi by Atimfld b. Hunbal on the ground of firofesaioind JeaJmwy, 
the latter boifig en vious of Mu!iMib!'a fame ar a pieacher ; it also shmra 
that the phenomenon of ecstasy was not w'antLng in the u^ancos of 
the earlicsfl ^uJls, Snbhr ftirther givetf the nomber of Alu^^bTa wocLi 
as 2Q0 ; the fulleet lint of Utles is tlmt furnished by the bbruy of Aba 
Bukr b. Kbfurt which only amoiinta to sereD. Tlie in«i relebni^ 
of these in the ^ Treatiue on the Observation of l#od** Clwnw % which 
eidftts in the &xileian Library in fulif and in the llerlin Library ^ 
epitome ; a portion of another (on AecetlciBin) ia preserved in Ghatflh i 
^ Revivitl of the Eeligiotin Sciepceft '; of nnathefj eaUed * The Healing 
Of the Hoart'a Diaeawi ^ an oeommt wa* giifeii by Sprengiir In the 
Jo^imnl of the Bengal itaiatio Soclotj- One on the Iteaurrmtion is 
said to exist io Paris. Another on Mamla exiatB at CoTtfitantlnopk in 
the KflupriUii.ZidBb Librwy, and o( this iho writer jKWwawM a eopj* 
Somfl BmaJJ tieatlscti also nre preserved in Berlin, 

All ihewB works we homilotic in chaimrUrrp none ropmsenting the 
mctapLj-aicid side of the witlior'a activity, whiohn liowover. wm suffi¬ 
cient tosecuro lum a place in the hiatoiy of the Seots of Mam, kis name 
being associated with the ?itotr»p whewe Inter loiirqttontativai were the 
Asb'antes. IVom the nature of their style and eontentii^ w'hich dtsplay 
evident improviaaticiii and various char^teristios of revivalist preneb- 
ing^ it is reasonahio to Rupp<i»o that they axe records of aenaons Jictiudly 
deliveredj whicht if eollooted during n series of yoftni^ mlgjit je*rh the 
number of vuiumeti mcuUoned by Subkl^ 

With regard to tlie light W'hJch they throw' on thu origin of Silfism* 
it is to be noticed that these eormons show evident tjwce« of the iiac 
of thii Gospel, luj indeed the work on the ‘ Ohservatiou of tJod's Chumfl 
commences with a repetitigu of the Parahle of the Soww, without 
distinct mention of its eoarcCn The Keuprolu traatiue, Tvhioh im i^aii^l 
hypocrisy, might be Sfiid to bo an expansion of the do<^triw» of c 
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Sexmoti oa ttm Sloimt : fljii to ihe pbiasootogjr Gtspds there 

iteeiD to b« some clwtf (dJiwoii* : these in*! he due to inEltfotion w to 
«rluD] stody ol tlw CJespeJa on ihu Author's part. 

With regard to tho relsUaii of MuljAdW to llie Iskr Jjfiiflfltn, hia 
huiguoKv is fnffl from the tachnicaUtics alterwanhi hi lar|^r emisic^^ 
liy lb« 'Arftbr. uid on ih* whuJo froia th<we coUected by Ktiflhwrf; thu 
i^, however, embodied in the latter appwr to occur. One d ihvw 
is the hierarnhy of sointm uud the stoges in Uw rdJgiotw life, with 
Bpodaldcfuiitiona ul tbo virtuHs wLcrehj- thnsestegM nW tohoatlajiart : 
feDOlher the theory of ‘ abflorptiou in the Deityfor which tlw techdw 
term faso does not appear to OMor, The aseetiewni nsomnwnd^ by 
MohMibl diUcis from that poached by 'Abd ul-pdir, the Utter 
dUdplinary only And temporary, whereas the former la to Jwt 
life T.ilr« "Abd al-Kftdir, however, MuhlUtbl eipreasis ahAnw lor the 
Moslem Parsdito ; sml liho Ibn 'Arabi be omployB the fomola not to 
thinh ill ol God mthout, hfraever. drawiitg froia it the saoiC tar- 


Finally the oatlior of the paper collected a few hirtmeJ 
tr^cal aUiuions ool of the wriUngs of Mu^bl, 
i^redy deserved tramdaUon, though they iiugbt> if published m the 
original, be of ii» to Mosfcm comiiniiiitiss fur priwiical purpe**- 
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TllK oldest PERSIAN 5IANUAL OF 
§UFIISM 

Bv it, A. NICHOLSON. (Abstract) 

Tait Sa^f* -h ‘ Bovelalion of the 

Do»d in the latter lii of the ele««Ui oonlury by Ah b. TJt^« 
MJuUall »l.Hujw1iI, a nativie of Ghszna. m »pJy to 
.hid. ..r, ,dJ™»d h. hi., hjr . “ w 

Hujwirl. Orientallste Jong ‘ho 

.jr„ d. d d» dtot *"2”^“ 

hoi hiUorto no “U^J, th. «.*»■ m ki»« 

U»»jl indaSSr- Tl» Jdo «( 

d„.h i.w-,» 

for bo seeJiiB to have survived Abii ^ 

.«,inU»ty»r. Hi.Sh„kh«d«oM.o hto ^ ^ 

Mu^innd h. d-Bdd. d-Khdl.*. n l»|.l rf Ab" 


2U4 f f Itcfigiorij^ «/* tJiC 

Pinfrrtr in 371 A.n., tlif^ hoI« pu^nl oi Abtl Bftkr oJ-Slublf, 

who iTM hirmmM a pupi! of tht fiinioiiH Juniiyd. The wthcpr also 
ttscdwd infltnictioti frora Simyfch Abu 'J-"Abbas aJ Ashqiliil (Hhaqaiu), 
who b#»d his doctrine m the tht^-nry of /ortO, or self*ai«iJliilBtioa ; aikI 
ho mentiona a JnfKv fiumber of Rhaykhs whom he met nrtd ocmtcraed 
with m the course of bis wimderifigH, iVniOfig mimj aUiifliocw to ittatteii& 
of ABtofaiDgrapIdcal internet I can nolicu here only one-p munelrp the 
fftdt that frtTt, at any rate, of the pirescnt work was uritteti while the 
author was a eaptive at LahAwur iu the district of Multhn iti tbs 
PUjijSh. Bewdsfl the KaxA/n he compofMad AeFeral tUBatisn 

ou ROftian^, aa well as a volume Of poetry^ hut he cumplains bitterly 
tliM they worn either left uurend osr itintiJated by ajiacrupulous penivDB 
who pftiml them oU ua their ovm compwdoiui. Nixie of ihusc books 
have ooirm down to ua. 

Althciogb be u^as a Sunni m theology, ai-HufwIrf, like nuuiy 
heforu and after him, managed to uecnocLlB hia otrthodoxy with on 
advaDced type of raysticiam, in which the thwuy of fma holda a domi-^ 
nant ptaCCp but he sCsJwly g«* to jnsch extreme lengths a# would 
jiuftify us in calling him a pwithoiat. He strenucHiidj uppom and 
deHCrribcs os hereticaJ the doctrine that human peraunality eon be 
merged and extinguiahcd in the being of God. He comparra aniiiluts- 
tioEi in. the myatio /sense to burning by fire« which transmutos the 
quality of all thinga to its own quality^ but leAVf?a their ciHScnee uni' 
L-haugod ; irOiip for example, nan never tie converted into £n?_ In other 
points, too, mioh aa the excitotiun of flcetaHy by murir and aingiug., and 
the use of erotic e^Tubalism In mynlteaJ poetry, tua attitude is more or 
kSH cautioner At the same time no one can mad the Ktuk/u 
without feeling that the apirit of the work la phiJoaophJea] and speeu* 
lative—iu thift respect it hun a thoroughly PeiaiiLn flavour^aud that 
the ^Odism which it was written to elucidate m w bully intOfU|Mittbla 
with the dogmofi cif Isluoi. The author doclams that lus ob|ect is to 
set forth a complete i^wtem uf RuIIlbeu ; not to coiuplle saiyjiigs> but to 
discuss mnd explain doc trines. Before slating his own view , he generally 
examfnea the otutent opiniixia on the same subject and rofuteii thunl 
if acc«aaaiy. ^Ith the help uf his bwk it ia poEsabte to rcolixe what 
were the principal quctitiims that occupied teoLiicnt and writers 
from the ninth to the do venth centtiiy' of the Christian era, and to «o 
what form these qu^stiema took under the influence of enntemporauy 
thoughiL 

Thn most impiKiant and interesting part of the K^fJtAfu *1-Ma4p^ 
is the fourtoenth chapter, entitled p * On the different dootrinaH of the 
aDcte," in which the author enumerates twelve rayistical achoohi 
and dflscrihea the characterifltio doctrine of eaeb» Ten of tlie (w'dva, 
bfl says, are recuguized to he worthy of appmbatiofip whife tan am 
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condutiuiNl bareliuiiL The ten BppTirted whoutH, wliitL Bgttv in 
their prin«ipU«, ihuugh differing Iti their pr*i‘tire uid discipltac* nre 
the tulle«ing; 

1. The Mu^aiblii, whow femnder ww Hirith b. Aiwd nl-Miibiaihr of 

fti^n n-)’ 

2. Tbo who doriwi from Hamdfin Hl-Qii«snr ol XUltlpfir 

(t27lA.H,). 

3. The TeyftlilB, whose name refam to the wh'brat<!d pantituuit. 
TaylCkr b. '1*4 h. Surdslihn, cominanly known W Baywld of 

A He)'" 

i. The Juiiaydto, *o oeUed after Abu T QliHni Juimyd d ftegtdad 
(+iJ97 

5, The N'OjI^j whDM founder Abti ul-NOrIt 

G, ITie flAhha ^ ol SbLI b- AbdalLaL Tofltar (t£S3 a,h4- 

7* Tbp l luklmlet vbo trace tlidr on gin All iii* 

fiiUiloi of TTnnidh a^h.). 

8. The Kliju-niils, whose iixuidor wb» Aba Sft’ld al-KliArriii 
BmEhdflil (+277 or 2?i« a. h.). 

9. Thff KliA£|fb^ who an? apihtuaUj dwemlcd frooi Mohftmmid 

h. Kliaflf afShWlEftaai A.B.)" , ^ 

10. The SfcjTArtAK who dcritre froni Ahu b Abbas ^ry^l ^ 

two^hereticftl secte are the HulflUa end llie pollii^. The 

who bold the doctrine efineamation j . 

Hulman tif Domoncus (cf. Hoarhriinker's tmc*. of bhahnnUj^, I. 417^ 
the HalhljL. Irom Filris, » pupil «f al-^ta)lflj. Mns ^ 

doctrines wereidenriodwithth»eofnl-HoUEi 

that no other pupil of al.l,l*ll*j held such tenets, sjd that in the hwJff 
composed by ol-HoUai tirere i- nothing Kcept profound 
TCMtyiniBiH. The oldest of the ten orthodon schools of 
is that of ffOrith sl-Muljaufln. xlocoi^ntf 
of bis docUe consisted in his regardir« r^a 
will) state ’ (M. nMas a' station fnjt^ 

the name fs gi™ to any one of a sene* ' 

through which the tmveUcr on the myatw wijy ini«t 

canattointomiiotiwithGod. The first of lj«« 

(ktwto), nest conn's renuiicistion (*uAd). th«i> tm* in h miu'ks 

Ld ,o». Tb.y»«-«- by “(M 

held tbot rs^ was not a fna^ftn**. hut S «i o* 
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^hftt fidiX noiikl bn Bcquirod bj nn urt of e:ffort ur voltiion, Atui adverted 
thAt. it WAA AjmpZj And nolf^ly a uf God. Ho aIiw dtffniKrd ircun 
fnany shAyklui in mAintnifiiiig that a miglit bn pnrmAfioiit i 
indpAd bn wont ad f&r ba to s&y Lbat Until it bwomcH liAhitual^ ItA 
13-wnnr is not worthy of tliu Jiunio. 

Thu Qa^ajus Afo diKtingubibBd by the doetnno of autinmal; 
whence they are idiju eAll(!d The bteroJ meAning of 

imdamai h * blniiie V In it biA the jugnificAtion uf ^ 

incurred by u holy ihah thioiigli Idi oetiiig in u WAy LhAt givM 
offenec to people who do not under«tA2id hie motiirefl \ For e^uxipln, 
one verierA^ed hy liie noighboure and in dnngier of falling into 
the fljn of «ipiTituJd pnde nught intentionfUly oomznJt eonio breftuh of 
the religicHie law in order to turn the heaite of the people away from 
him. Some ilalJImAtLi. not iv^tjafied with aeting aneerely and ignoruig 
public opinion^ made a point nf draiving oofwnre upon tl^iiisolvcy by 
ncUou» which bore tbo AppearAnee of e^itk hut were rcNilly ipnoceuL 

TlieTAYf^is And JuNAiri>in ain ho called nfter two famou# -VuHi wbo 
took oppHMiW axdufi id tbo myvtical mowemciit of the third ceiliuiy 
Tayfdr waa the pemonal numo of BftyaxTd of Blafilmp a Ferainn who 
aeetns to have been tlic fki^t to gire a deGnJteJy panthelAtie 

fom« while ilnnAyd stoinla out oh the protagonint of the moderate^ or 
At all ev^ents more diaicjwt who profesa that their religion ie in per- 
feet hannony with the Koran and ApoFtnlic traditjofiii. Tlie controvert^ 
between thMe achoeda waa waged over two expreoAiona familiar to 
atndenta of ^Coeilcin theosophy : ^ lutoxjeation ’ and aobricty * 

h^iu}. In the language of myatiesv * intoxleAtJon ^ denotoa violent 
poBsinn and longing for God, and * sobriety * denotoa the attainment 
at onnV flestre^ BAyaard end the TayfOjfa who follow him prefer tlwi 
former rtate. They argue that' Hobnety ' dependa on the eoNetene# 
ujid oqdJibriuin of human attfibut«*p which are tbo gr^uitcst idl that 
cati couiD between God and uimi^ whereAu * intoxication^ ontaile the 
dostruclion of these attributes and the sur^-ival of thosi? fuctiltiDS Aloi>e 
that are not tainted with uiortaJity. To thi!i: tlus Junaydii) onawer that 
* intoxicatiua " is incnnsiiitcnt with uanityt and that without aanity It 
is impofiaitilc to anive at true coiUfirchenHion of the l>iriiie^ BllndficsSs 
they urge, will never free a oiou liom the bondage of pbci^omena: in 
urdar to be tree, be must aee tbIngH a» they neallv are. Such vifljon la 
attain Able only by Lhe * flober \ 

The doctrine peculiarly Ansoejated with ilir NuK^^t is exprvsMd by 
the term ilh^^ which meanR UteralTy ‘ preference \ but in this coil* 
ncxicui implies the prAiIeiieiice of anonicr'B interest to one^s ovm^ and if 
synOfi3TnoiM with altnjlam or sclf^AAcriScit. 

Tlw SajuJh laid particular iit.rce$ on tbo spirituAl warfAre fmuyiAiMfii) 
with the pAARioRe by iiM^anH nf auatcriUeUp aucb ar faating and acts of 
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dwOtifnrLi ^Dch ah efAi£r. Wliilch ^uXb in gviKTol cuitgidcr ihui self- 
znurtitk^Atinfi in axi indiriHrt lauiyi-ii ut Attiuuiug cciiiirjiiplatioii 

SAht Al-Tiuftorf hdil tlut Ji la tliu diri^rt cam-. ^ Yot) pinst serre 
God/ h« eaid, * bi^iiiru you CMi bu tiiutvd to Him : uiuon h the imjtw- 
diato iwnH ni tit'rvici* pi^jrformod viih God^a blessing/ Againat hin 
oppooentii» who prououinx^d union Co bo the frtill of Ihrine gr&cA 
i/oM), he AiifWiletJ to tho prophets^ aO of whom teaeh that mortilicalimi 
if ohJigAtof^'. Tbdr kwa iind eommoiidmenfcB miuri: t» vain, iidvm 
oXOftideation pruduiri^ coptcm-pk-tiotii 

'fho doctrino of Hie HakImIs deals idth Hoe iiatm mid vi^rioiis 
degreui of volnUtiip tho Tolidity of minLcleeH the distinction 

between iho nuraeica of the prophrck muJ lUooe of the mJhIAp &c. 
It XK ioCoresting to note that MuhoiiuiiAd h* aJ-HaMm Brat dc- 
vdupul tlw wdl-fcnown doctriiiD Of a liierarchj d aaititap m 
whom dopoiHls th* ordfir d iba workh beaded hy the Qsib or Ghnwth, 
Ho hdd Uiat the mnta aee not, like the prophetic divinely ptoteoted 
from mu tma'sumb hot that they arepreflerned irom whatever iaincim- 
alsteiit with A&intiihipp e.g, infidelity< This » the view of Muhasibl 
and Junayd. Olhm believe that sftlntship involves obpdieroB to 
God (faVdj and is forfeited by my ono who trominita a gw^t ain. 

Thiw sects have still to be mentioned: Uie Kharriikt thn KhaMs. 
«nd the S&iTarts. Tlie apeeinl doctritw of tlii) Khabwms is ‘ -iVMuhaii. 
tjon dud Snb«i*1jpnt® ’ tfatiti u Aagd), of tlie KnAFfiris, Ab«nee and 
ftwenw' ii^ffbal H ^udtirU aad of tho SAYViRW, ‘ Union «id Sepw*- 
tion* {>8m‘ « tJifriqa). I «iU flomJuda ihii nimnary wth & Wrf 
KCOiuit of the Kherrilil doetriiw, which hod A far-PMcyng inHue^- 
Unfortunately it io nut emsy to dbontaafile the doctrine itwJf from 


the author's elnddatJoti of it. 

Al-Utij^W oWrvcfl that Abii Said al-Khonii wm the fi»t to 

diMOuru on the theory of /fl"d ami ^ 

whole at his doctrine in theue tuA terms, which m empisyed hy 
myutica to denote the i»if«3ti«i d Uftiotship. in refewnw ta those 
who have tiMKcJided *U 'slntiotiB' and ‘states', and haw fe^ 
the object of tbdr eeairh. It ia * sravu error to ai^pOM tliat /mo 
involees annihilation of eascaoc and poisonality, or at wjti 
any connaiion between the human and Di vine natwes. fond "Sfi*. 

when predicated of iw, am attn’hotca of otjweK'Wi: fana is «inihd*tim 
uf our thought of nhenoiucim. and is peipetuatioii ol ™r thmgiit 
ol God. Abfl Said al-Khamu dvfliwd /ono as ‘ dying to the sight of 
human abawntenl f'nlWiyyo) and liv^^g in the 
Divine omnipotencefrwh«ftiyya)\i-^- the true 

in emtomplatiim that he no longer attributes his uetiens to hlm-Jf 
but nrf«rH ihflm all Grid- 
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POPULAR JUDArSM A1‘ THE TIME OF THE 
SECOND TEMPLE IN THE LIGHT 
OF SAMARITAN TRADITIONS 

By M, GABTEIl, (Abstract)' 

I W1911 to Bltack B prubIcD) wliicli liithi<rto haM rial tu my tcnowkdg^ 
mxMved ftiil uttuitljun ii'liivh it* tmpurtajHri* ri£.^ 

WliAt wen the popiilat belJoliR And populAr pmoUcee Amoji^ Uic Jews, 
oeipocinlJy in thft pmrineea And in the i^iAaponi^ during the vcntuiira 
befon Afid After the rlftntniotion of the Seet^nd Temple I 
Thm ATB no aontefnpomTy aetHrreA which eould IhfOW light un the 
nligiima ind praetieia of the Jewe during tliAt pciiodp The 

Jitemry tnuUtiDii of ■ purely ifeniRh ciiiAWter utarte lotcr» end ie 
CDibodjcd iti llie Aggndiv And Hnhirhic n orka enuanating from eertiin 
eehoelfi. Hieee nrptvneiit purtly the pnotieal And part iy the t heoretieaJ 
development^ of tmdltmn, and allow ouly hy mfemire ronolunjona Aa 
to the mal life kd by the pcopk In JenL^ivm. Little, if any, of 
the popular pmeEieee outnide JeruflAlcm can be found in then writingiu 
The Bazne boida good for t!»e Apoetyphal fiCenituTr^ which haa necently 
lieen the object of eejentifie inveetigatioiu Tbrae writing emaoBte 
hUo mostly fnim eenbea i their Autbiifft arc learned laen; they live 
inoatJy, if not eroluaively, in Jcnuffllem. ITieir Lhoughle^ iMz^nceptiona, 
Ami ickiu centra round the Templo and Jtii woraliip, and jio notice in 
token, eacffpt in m few alray nUueiuti^p of tlie practiora fodowed by 
the people at huge, and by thoee who lived fur away from Jtniaalem^ 
h^li Author of tbeae ApcjeiypbAl wTitlugH eceme to have a iilaud- 
point of hid owuf and the range of viaioii is limiud by the tmei tliat 
almoet every oao of tJio wTitora is engaged m poleiziical waifiue^ 
Laoh one triof to cotiJoujid hia neighbour and U> uphold atreuuouaJy 
one apeolal point of view. He may be the exponent of a eehool cf 
thought or of a poLitfeul rrligicHie faction. But thcae were not the 
viewB of I he general publjc, of the moa^ of the imliou, w ho took very 
Jitlle interaat in the porly dghta going on between the various oecta 
iiiflide Jeninalem. Tliia explaina why there vcenid to be aueh a pro¬ 
found gap between the beliefaand notions contalfied in the ApOcryT^ 
wTftioga and the BlbLe^ Old Xestament oa tm Xew TeaUment* 
>iany beUefa and piactjefis in Uje hitter appearp themfore, somewhat 
Ktmtigep and Attempts have been modu for a long timo to find their 
origin and explAiuitionii in extmueuua aoumra ond extrofioona infloeiicea* 
t>no aoureo of iofurinatloii bm hitherto, how^ever, been i«inicwliat 
iiegleot<xL 1 urn alluding to the Saniarimna. 
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Without expecting too much—^for we are standing practically at 
the beginning of such investigations—I may say that some valuable 
information could be gleaned from the traditions and religious beliefs 
and practices of the Samaritans. First, of course, it will have to be 
determined ^whether these traditions and ideas which are found in 
their writings and prayers and in their daily reh'gious practices are 
of a purely Jeviish and pre-Christian origin, or whether the Samaritans 
have adopted, in addition to the Jewish tenets, also Christian and 
Mohammedan practices. Most of the scholars who have studied the 
Samaritan literature have limited their investigations almost exclu¬ 
sively to their Liturgy, and have accepted almost as a dogma the 
view that the Samaritans owe many of their ideas and beliefs to 
every possible source: they are said to be indebted not only to 
Rabbinical, late Judaism, to Karaites and the heathen inhabitants, 
to the Hauran, but also to Christiam'ty, and most extensively to 
Arabic teachings and examples. They are not credited with having 
retained or having possessed anything of their own. But I have 
failed hitherto to find the slightest proof for these assertions. It is 
much more natural to assume that they have shown the same tenacity 
in retaining these ancient practices and beliefs which they held long 
before the rise of Christianity, instead of believing that they have 
been constantly changing at every turn in their history. If it can 
be showm that Islam had no effect upon their religion, and a very 
slight one, if any, upon their religious rites, we should feel perfectly 
justified in believing that they have kept themselves also independent 
of other influences. For the last twelve hundred years they have 
stood under the exclusive influence and dominion of the Mohammedan 
rulers, and have lived under comparative toleration ; and yet, although 
they had adopted the Arabic language and had almost forgotten their 
ow'n Samaritan and Hebrew language, still not a trace of Moham¬ 
medan influences can be shown in their Liturgy, in its system, o^er, 
and recital. I must guard against a common fallacy which considers 
everything wTitten in the Arabic language or found in Mohammedan 
writings as if it were of Mohammedan origin. The ^bs have 
borrowed at the beginning wholesale from Jew and Christian alike, 
and much that is treated now as Mohammedan may be, and often 
is, of a different origin altogether. It is time that a ‘ Caveat ’ be 
uttered. The relation between Samaritans and Christians was. on 
the contrary, of short duration and marked by terrible persecutions 
on the part of the Christians, by a far bitterer feud between them 
than between the Samaritans and the Jews. Under such circum¬ 
stances, it is not likely that the Samaritans should have adopted 
anything from the Christians. Their literature is anything but com¬ 
prehensive. They have the Law, and some Apocrypha, but not the 
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Prophets. Tliey have a primitive set of prayers—enlarged later on 
by a few hymns— and ample Lessons from the Law. They have one 
attempt at codification of the Law, made in the tenth or eleventh 
centiuy, a few polemical wxitings and a chronicle) copied out by 
every subsequent writer, and going, therefore, under different names, 
and finally a mystical, cabalistic, magical literature, of which nothing 
has been known hitherto. I have been fortunate enough to secure, 
through the munificence of my friend Mr. S. T. Cohen, of Manchester, 
the chief monument of that literature, the famous Samaritan mvstical 
• Shem-ha-mitfaresh ’, corresponding to the Jewish ‘Shem ha-meforash * 
the Ineffable Name of God, the value and importance of which for 
the history of Cabbalah cannot be over-rated. I am exhibiting it 
here, and I may say, that as far as I am aware, it is the first time for 
centuries that it is sho\ni in public or seen outside of Nablus. (One 
copy bears the date 1342.) Markah, of the fourth century, knows 
already an elaborate system of mj^tical cabalistic teaching among 
the Samaritans, and uses it, and Simon Magnus carries us back to 
the first century. 

The Samaritans thus represent at least one phase of the popular 
behefs and traditions current among the Jews of that period. They 
claimed, in fact, to be the. true Jews, and did not differ from the rest 
by any of their religious practices. 

The only point of contention was that they claimed that Sichera 
and Mount Garizim were the spot chosen for the worship of God, 
pre-ordained since the Creation, and explicitly stated in the Penta¬ 
teuch, and not Jerusalem or Mount Zion. But otherwise they must 
have shared \i"ith the rest of the Jews in what was known at that time 
as Judaism. They followed the popular Judaism of the provinces 
and of the lower classes, of the tillers of the ground from Galilee, 
and of the fishermen on the Lake of Tiberias, down to the gates of 
Jeni^lem. Of course, great caution is required in sifting Samaritan 
tractions, but whatever recurs as a permanent factor in their religious 
behef and practices, and shows strong similarity to Jewish notions 
and to primitive CTiristiamty, could be safely considered as a true 
element in helping to elucidate some of the problems of the rehgious 
life of that time. 

Let me hmit myself to two or three points. Firstly, what was the 
position of the Cohen outside the Temple ? Was he a layman pure 
and simple, or wm he entrusted with duties of a rehgious character 
outside those distinctly laid dowm in the Pentateuch ? It seems that 
^th the destruction of the Temple every privilege attached to the 
^hen had disappeared, and the fight between the two sections, the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, seems to have resulted in the ehmination 
o the Cohen from practical life. Did he, then, exercise any spiritual 
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fupotion ? Waa bo n nainiftt^f fp Uae uay Jn whi<iEi th^ priesit Imfr 
been cenaidfrod in thf> Tpmp]#T Whnt pim did ht? takfl ip thn wligipp^ 
hfo of the pcopli! in the ? iTie origin of the Pj^Ahytisr <or 

Dinennun) and the part hp took in th^ Serviiri' warni to he etill some- 
wbat ohncuiT. Bpt if we find that the Colien ejici^wod ujcactly thp 
Bamfl pneatlj fonctiona^ and dfww «till e^ctejac tlioiii uipong tlie 
SamaritAna, it might be inft^rred that he the prieat to Uio Jens 
in tho provini'mi and ui Uio Biaaponi. The Friect or lYesbjter haa 
taken the pUev of tlio CoJitiP and thm of the Znken, Elder, ifi the 
new order of things- Ir^liat aio cowfideml Sacnnsenta m the Chuieh^ 
Huch m initintbn, betiotbalp matrig^p Jaat of th^ dying, &c,p 

we find to bo atili tiie exdnalre function of the tArhen amoiig the 
SanutribuiB. 

Toko another point. What waa tho old forpi of wornhip outaide 
Jcruaaleiu ! The Papyri of Elfiphantine throw some iJ^t on the 
subject. The Jews UMd to have ah * altar not for sacnfiefjt, but 
fur boniing inoeinvii and reciting prayihn^. Did ihtu custom prevail 
jji th& pro^oes and in tho Diaaponi ? Wu kjiow of the Synagogmj 
that it waa tha ptace of aRiiemhly, nhetc ihv Xjaw waa tcadr Je^ia 
and the j\p<ietleii were caUod up to ru*d llicir portion and to expotind 
il, But what elflo was done, and what waa the oopiwption of the 
Synagogue in reJafcian Lo the Tcraple ^ We flnd^ then, among the 
Siiuubrilaiia again tlin ^altar" os an oflflential featirre of the %iuridiip^ 
the prayer as 'tho a <^rtain primitive form of creed, the 

recital of renww from the Sm chapter of GeneauJ, wlcctlcnt from 
the reat and from tlio Law, *nd whole aoctioiiB of the Eible, the priest 


aa the appointed reador, the pcopla mundy jonUng In the responjsea, 
tJie whole iJenricfl irmiadiJig one vi^ry atroagly of the anoiont doicrip- 
tiOP of thn *Mimm&d ' Oir local iRwiec io the iliflhnB, and kflding 
up to ^he Liturgy of the Church. ^ 

Turning to opothtfr set of idroa^^e all fthBorbiug topic of the 
.Messiah, the coU of John to repcutwico and bapLiemal pnrifieatiDn 
aa the prt^JimiEiory condition for the kingdom of heaven, the pre^ 
oniiiiation of thu Messiah, hk ciJAtonce bcfoie the wnrld, the 
OTolutian of evenU so arranged as to prvpotc for his advent the 
tmnflfigmation on the meiml between Ehjah and Mos^fur ail of 
tlH»e tonka we find very clu&o parallels io the SamanUii tcachi^ 
of Fanuta and die Taicb, the Bcfftnref through Repentance, the 
Inatoiy of Moses, his pro-otdJnaticjii, aJnd the evolution of tiu^ ho 
omnired m to cdnckle with hhs appearance ay tho Saviour ^ tii® 
Hory. Everything depended on that final event, on hia Lroiuifigura^ 

tioUp and now on hia expected ictum, 

Some of tlae {mints raised, notably thow Iwjanng nn the eJnvatmti 
of Moses to tha^iion o( Saviour and MLdiator, hav.- already U^o 
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noticed and discussed by Saniariten scholars. But they have drann 
their information promiscuously and exclusively from some liturgical 
pieces belonging to widely different periods—fourth, eleventh, and 
fifteenth centuries,—and then these parallels were looked upon as 
proofs of Christian influences. My desire is rather to promote the 
study of the whole range of Samaritan literature, of their legal and 
ritual practices and religious beb'efs as found in their books of laws 
and rubrics of their prayer-books; a more comprehensive and in¬ 
dependent study of the oldest fragments of their literature and a 
recognition of the fact that therein may be found a new source of 
information about that popular Judaism which was the religion of 
the masses in the outlying districts of Palestine, traces of which have 
hitherto been found only in some of the Apocrypha of the Old and 
New Testaments, in Rabbinical literature and in the New Testament. 
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THE ETHNOLOGY OF GALILEE 

By PAUL HAUPT. (Abstract) 

The city of Hamath (Assyr. Hammiti), which is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Old Testament as the northern boundary of Palestinet 
is not Hamath on the Orontes, but the ancient capital of Galilee, at 
the hot springs (^mmat) south of Tiberias. For non we must point 
nbn, and for n^ ngn nw (Joshua xix. 36) we must read n*ii? ngn nbn, 
‘ Hot springs on the shore of the Great Harp ’ (plur. intens,). i.e. 
the Sea of GaUlee. 

The nanms which are mentioned in Numbers xxxiv. 7-11, and 
Ezek. xlyii. 16-20, may be explained as follows:—The ‘Entrance to 
Hamath* is the Wady al-Hammam near Magdala; Mount Hor 
18 the Jabal Jermak; Zedad is a corruption of Zaida - Bethsaida:> 
Round Spring, twenty-five minutes north-west 
^ Magdala; Ziphron, Sibraim, Sepharvaim, Babyl. Sabara’in, 
Sepharad, and Arbatta (Arbacta, Arbana, &c., for Sarbana, Sabrana)* 
are comiptioDs of Sipporim, Sepphoris, which appears in the Talmud 
as Slppori(n) with s on account of the r (cf. Arab, sifr “ Assyrian 

* For .Tnv instead of .TTYcf. the passage at the end of the Book of Amos, where 

the LM reads ffi'TT ‘ they wiU seek,' instead of the Masoretio 1BT" ‘ they 
will inhent ’. 

th^xplicaUve and before Arhana in 1 Macc. v. 23, see Hanpt, Pwrim 
(Leipzig, 1906, p. 16, L 10). 

The p^1DX bty iT3C'’n i. e. the executive committee of the old (pre- 
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sipami, and Jakut’s Sar*un - Sargon. &c.). Shepham denotes the 
hiUs (lefairm) east of the Sea of Galilee; Ain = ‘Aiun at the south- 
eastern end of the Lake. Hethlon (or rather Hittalon),« Hannathon 
(or rather Hinnathon) - Assyr. Hinnatun, is an old name of Nazareth. 
Jesus’ native town was called Hittalon (Swathing) ^ or Nazareth (Seclu¬ 
sion) because it was entirely shut in by hills. Berotha refers to the 
cisterns on the hill fifteen minutes south of Sheffi 'Amr. Tamar = 
'Ain Ghamr, west of Shobak, on the road from Hebron to Elath.® 
Galilee (Hamath) was conquered by Tiglath-pileser iv in 738 b.c. 
The Galileans were deported to Assyria. The few Jews who lived in 
Galilee at the time of Judas Maccabaeus were rescued by his elder 
brother, Simon, and transferred to Jerusalem in 164 b.c. In 103 B.c. 
the first Maccabean King of the Jews, Aristobulus, judaized Gahlee. 
The descendants of the Assyrian colom'sts in Galilee were still called 
at that time Itureans, i.e. Assyrians. Similarly the Samaritans were 
contemptuously called Hjrrcanians, i.e. northern barbarians; hence 
the epithet of their conqueror, John Hyrcanus.* 

Many of the Assyrian colom'sts settled in Galilee were Aiyans (Iranians). 
Sargon sent the Median chief Deioces, with his kinsmen, to Hamath, 
i.e. Galilee. The Itureans were famous archers ; so were the ancient 
Modes. The opinion that Sargon sent 6,300 Assyrians to Hamath is 
due to a misinterpretation; 6,300 in Winckler’s KeilschrifttexU Sargons, 
p. 179,1. 61, must be connected with the preceding line. 

Consequently it is by no means certain that Jesus of Nazareth and 
His first disciples were Jew by race; they may have been Aryans. 
The speech of the Galileans * bewrayed ’ their non-Semitic extraction 
(Matt. XXvi. 73); they could not distinguish the Semitic gutturals.^ 

Canon Cheyne remarks in his Encyclopaedia Biblica (col. 1631) : 

‘ Professor Percy Gardner has well said, “ According to all historical 
probability Jesus of Nazareth was born at Nazareth.’” The tradition 
that Jesus was a descendant of David, and was bom at Bethlehem, 
is not original. The census referred to at the beginning of the second 
chapter of the third gospel took place in the year 7 a.d., i.e. at least 

Maccabean) Jewish congregation in Sepphoris, is mentioned in the Talmud 
{Kidd,, iv. 6). 

^ Swathing « enclosing, confining. Cf. tvprftTm iarrapyapwfdm «<ii 

«V (K-flNa D’DI tontJ?3 pTlK ^rovo). Naiareth is 

swathed in a basin with a girdle of hills. 

■ Cf. my remarks in Peiser’s Orienialistiache LiUeraiur-Zeitung, voL xi, coL 238 
(Berlin, May, 1908). 

* See Haupt, The Book of Esther (Chicago, 1908), od iiL 2. 

* Professor Deissmann remarked at the Berlin Congress for Historical Science 
(August, 1908), that the words attributed to Jesus in the New Testament showed 
that He spoke pure Aramaic—as though the Greek text could indicate the 
correct pronunciation of the Semitic gutturals, Ac.! 
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bIuvbh yran ft/tiffr th* An Juiporiai caiuhih in tbe bingdom 

of Her«d wnald Iiav* bwD iiapc«ublc. Them vrm no imperial HaveHs- 
iiiunEi iindl Judna hod been mode au impciia] proTiiv!#. Nor vnuld 
thu ptroplo IiavB been luaoewMl nt^ thi-ir ancoatTml hojnfo. Monov^r, 
Mary %k'Ould not liavn bran i«qtiins<I to ncuoiapony JoMph. ’ 

Out Saviour Hinmelf i«r«m(»d to tlio boliof that t!io M^iali wu to 
bo A ton of David m an opimon of tJio Pfaarijiww. Tho Jator tTadition, 
which oiuloavoun to haminilzo tho Ufc of Jgbuh with tbo HllegHl 
Mcs&ianio {iToptiooiDs in itio OJd Toetomontr is a Dim«vEifl{i to Jowtnh 
OTpeotaUcos or pruiudicoa. WoUhaiuon begins bw tranaJatioti of t|» 
firet go^l with tbo third ebaptor, DnrrMjKnidiQg to ibo bo^nnUig 
of St. Mark. Tho first two cbapUua of the first gropot, with the 
Davidic gsneoipg;}’ of Joseph, tbo ni^n birth, the star ol BothlelieiD, 
tbo wiBB mon from the cast, the flight to Egypt, thu iihiDghter gf 
the innucente, are not cotiaidorud. 

Tbo theory that our fiaviour waa not a Jew by raw i» not now. 
Eewty yean ago the distinguisliod Fmnch SKhoeolcgisl Euiilo Bumotif 
atatod, in tbo SevuK du iXeux J/ondu, tome Irxvi {August Ifi, IHfitth 
that tbo fouuden of Christiaiuty worn Ai^-ans, not Seinitoi. 1 ain 
indebtod for this rofemnee to my friend Prifessor Ludwig Sehomann. 
of hYeiburg i. B. I did not know BurnaoTa article, nur bod 1 mad 
H. S. Charaberlain'a bonk Die Grundiagen d«f JP*"* JoArhundtrit. 
^tentioii was catied to it after X bad mad a paper on tbo Aryan 
Jesus and ffjs first disciplaa at the getiorai ineettng of 
the American Pbilnaopfiical Soeioly in Piiitadelpiiia, Aprii 2fl, iSUil. 
Chamberlain tliinka that the Aryan elociwnta in GaUice were dtre to 
Greek immigrutioo during tho last oojitmiea B,e. Thia theaty Is 
untenable. Rudolf von Jhariug saya. i n hie VorgeetAicAie tier BumjOfr 
(quoted by Chainberlain, op. eit., p. 220); ‘ r>cm Bodon aiHiuw Volkea 
™ ariati X«bti] moht entq>r«s«a; das Christoullium bo»uclinet fni 
Uegenthoil eino Lberwindung dm Judenthutns f iw ateekt boreita 
bia BQirwm oraton Urapning etwas vom Arier in iJim/ Ko one. how- 
eycf, baa been ahio to provo the Aryan ancestry of Jissua and Hia finl 
dlsdptes. Rut m soon aa we know that Haoiatb is the unciant capital 
id Galilee, and that Itumana means Aaayrians, l,c. tlw dcacendaiita of 
the Aasyrianodonists In northern Paleatine, the wbulo question apiwiJS 
in a new light. 
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MAX'S FORGIV^RXESS OF HfS NEIGHBOUH— 
A STUDY IX RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT 

By R, H. CHARLES 

WiiKA- wi! study tlio rtf thr DM aiid New 

op tills WB arp At ope^ struck with the v&st ethJeal gulf that 

wsyeiu tlif latter from the former, not, indeed, on the 
Cjod's fotgivcoon of maa, but of puiq^h foigiveniw of hla neighbour. 
Ill tho New TcHtJiDient, from the timt page tn tbo lairt, with th$ eji:!ep- 
tion of oortaiii paraagHt in tho New XcAtuizient ApocaljpKe, it h either 
oxpUeitly etiitod or implicitly iindenitocKl that a man can only itoetre 
tho Divino foigivupcss on ooii^^ittoii thnt lie fotgies hia neighbour- 
* Indeed, m their eaaentiaJ napeet# tho$o two forgiveucadiiai iie one 
and the aame. But in the OM I'eetmnent It is verj" diCFen^at. Them, 
indeed, God^a fDigiyemini m gmnted without money wid wJtlioiit 
priw to the ainner who truly weks it. But the penitent in the Old 
TMtameut eould accept and enjoy th# Divine pardon and yet ehoriah 
tbp moAt> bitter fevlinga towaida hia own penumaJ enemy- There am, 
rni)eed> Aodio noble puBaagea in the Old TEsrtauieiiL which forbid the 
iudlll|reiiCO of penioniaJ rrsentment. Though few m number, nnd 
indeed but m voica crying in the wildcmes^ they am _vct of ImuMrcn- 
dent juipori ^ for they form the beginnings of that bfly ductriilo of 
for;givenc*i« whicli reaches it* highort expression in tbo Kew Tcst^uiontn 
aw we aJiall now-^ pniceed to show. Tlie prosoiww of Aueh ia 

the Old Teatamcot is ovidencB that tho itLpfP ^piiitiial mindfi 

in iTucLaJjiin wem working tcw'anls loftier eoneeptioas of forguveufiffit 
tlian thoso that had pretuHed in the pa^t or eurreat among tbuir 
cun tern pcprarieu. Wc ahaB now try to fthow tho cliirf steps in the 
Advance to tins more ethk-al attitude towards an enumy. 

I. One of tbo oldnst statomoata in the Bible which shows u coH' 
scfominess that as a zdbu dealt with hia fellow men so God would with 
Win, la found in Judges i 6w 7+ a^d the rsflectiun on this point w. 
strangely enotighp pul ia tlio mouth of a Cbunaiiltish kiog Adorti- 
‘And Adorn bti:i:!k flpdt And they puniiicd after him and 
caught Iiim^ and cot od his thnmlnf and his gisat tora. And Adoni- 
bfwk Haid: Threewoie and ten king? bftiPlng theJr Lhiimbe and their 
}^l tOM mifc od gatherad their meat under my table: os 1 have 
done, so Cod hath mqiiited me." Tbp primitive buaiaa l*w of ewl 
Wftaliationr eye for oye^ tooth for toutb, life for life, ii here draenbed 
aa tbo law^ of Djvino procedure. In Lxod- lai- 23e^(i. this law ii to 
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bn obsorrcd bv thn ju<tK«fl I™*!- In tlw !iA(id* of tlw UtA mtiha 
and tkia law woa oft«n cnnwly t-um'pj wt* (Uid in .^ubileiM and 

2 HaccftboM tha Jii^tory of f bi« drat ha of notflbla prildoitiB is nrHaii 
wwrittmaoa* to fimiiaUeMunpIisiofthiii ku qfiwtrihutinn. Siimtually 
coiHJAivad, it repn’floiik a profound rolkkiia trutli onunciatad repiaU'dly 
in tho New Tisitunwot. But to rolura, tJiiB doctrine, ifiat with w hat 
menffliro wn meto it is moaanrisd to nsaRniit, fs found in Ph. iviu. 36»4^ 

Witl» the inciviful Thou wilt »huw 'niysotf merciful . . . 

tVitli the pur* Thou will allow Thywff purr. 

And with the pcrvoTW Thoa wilt sJiaw Ttijwlf frotrard* 

IL Tlie belief in nucli a vaiuietcion between a juau's troatmont of 
his neighbour and hie trRatiUiint bv Cfod w ftufEoieiit to (r^kia the ii«e 
of such negofiw oommajidB as Pnv, 3 «. ^ : — 

Say not thou, r Tnll rEtompeUft^ ovil : 

Wait on the LoitT and Ife nhaJJ savt! thw- 

Of In Pmv. uiv. 20 :— 

Say nott I wiU do to him ha hn hath dotio to mo ; 

I wjJJ render to thfl nmn Bceurdjiij^ U* hi* work, 

Tb^ preeeptfl aw noteworthy siuce they life oppo«>d to iLe pmeipift 
of rotcUiation in itnalf, and Uinl ot a liino whon fmdi m prioolple 
universally onrrent- 

lU. Btit them AT0 one or two notablo powKsges dial go beyond 
the64> aud contain t^onunandd that when wa iind otur cuonoiy in 

difaculty Of diAtrtM we urs to help him- 'Hius it in enjoined in Kiod- 
ntij. 4, 5 : *li thou meet thine encDiy'o 0* or hiii foiH gnu^ astray, 
thon «hnlt fHirely bring it back to Jiim ngain^ If tlion jmmj the as# of 
him that hateth thee lying under \U burthen, and ivouldest foth^ 
to help hinit thou shalt surely help witli him / * And sgun U) Pmt. 
ixv, 21, 22:— 

If thino enemy be liutigiy^ give him bread to pM^ 

-rVnd if he be’thkffiy* givo him water to drink; 

For thou mhalt hAap eoals of fiio upon Ms hood. 

And the Lord shiill reward thco. 

This last noble paaaage, however* oeeura in doec proiiinity to a vile 
dirootion^that a nwufii wee not to rejoieo over the auction of an enpmy 
Jpflt God fthould noe It and ramove the afHiction. And yet this bai# 
precept impliec the eriateneo of a highar onoi tlmt a uimn aliould not 
mjoicB over a falliin flneinj’'a misfortunefl. 

IV. But tihu Old Testament ethics rea^'beH iUf liigheei point of 
development m Lev. ziz. 17-18, a pJU^aogB the importanea of which 
it would he hard to ezBggpfatn. 

*■ Thou wcfdrt A» usiid idil^ldy In rpktkKfi to a op^ibnur, art nusjp at 
Deut. zzii; 1-a 
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Tills pAHWgn nin»: ‘ Tlioti shftit tint liAl« tlty brnthn- in (.liiiie 
Iwirt : thou shiilt Huruiy ttrbulrt* thj neighbour, and not beur silt 
becaoso of him. Thou ftliAtt not tuJw rrageancn nor !»ftr jfrudgo 
Agunst tho nhildron of thy iWplo. but thou shalt Joti! lliy ncJghhotir 
ajitliysplf.^ „ 

Here all hatred of a brother ia forbidden. InCttWB-mon'fi neighbour 
docti a 'wrong he is to admoniab him. If he has hinwelf euffered u 
wrong, he U not to ovenge himiielf on liia neigh bonr, hut to Uvu him 
■a LiHiself. Vie have here s tnie foundation for «ub«*quent ethical 
dcrelopment on the subject frf foiHiTBiiosw. It »true that the sphere 
of the precept is limited hwe alwolutcly to IsnmlitHi or to such stranpre 
or efirljn as liad taken upon tliemselTe* tbs yoke of the Neigh' 

bdur hore means on or Jew. Not^ithumnding the pa^uge 

is epoch-making, and Borved in mnie dugn» to fashion the l^hest 
pronouncenifot on forgiveneas in latnr Juduiom that we find in the 

Testamcuits of the Xlf Patriurehs. 

V. Finally, we hare the tiotobla inaUuiee of .Tonwph’s forgiurnwHa 
of bis brelhn'ii; but this act of giwio on Joaepli's port does not secin 
to have impr«i««l later Old Testament i^Tritera, or k<l Uiotii to luge 
Joseph's conduct oa worthy heroin of imitation. 

We Imv'O now given practifaily all the higher teaching on forgivtm^ 
in tho Old Testament i but side by aide with rln* hi^wr t^hing 
there are stotomenm of 0 very different rhan«t«-, ^ o*h,b.t the 
iinforgiving temper in various d«grc« of mtonsity. fhir closstflration 

of them is iijgienl rather thim chrenologionl- * u, u „ , 

1 In the first fltago this tompfr monifests jticlf in a meet unblushing 
mid pciaitive manner in one of Uic P-alms. where the 
preys to Yahweb to make him atreng enough to pay „ 

■* Do thou. 0 Lord, hove mercy upon mo, and mo i p ^ Y 

rei)tijto thorn * (Ps- adi- H». h^it- 

p^-o tim imtorgiviiig spirit of DavUi-llio man itfto 
on iSt-barged Solomon not to let 
go down to the grave in pt-aco; and commanded hm. to ^ ^l> 
with Kliimei, though David hod premised to 

11. But this thirst for immediato pemonal w^ 

nnlres c.oepticmall.v, indulge itself when once orfer and bu w^ 
established in the land. -l-H* ^ 

words of the Donteronomhd.. that (tod would . 

servonls ’ (Jcssii- «J, tor tiiat ' Vengeance ,a 

(x«ii. 30}. and so might rtJInquiali the rii^ 

the Tcngeanw: but if oo, then m many instoncre he p y 

more voCently tor ^ 

this heading come* the aawt appal g . , piutnjj* Ko 

to be found in religious litoreture. i.e, th* impreeatorj 
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♦mount of Mplwuing ai^aj or dJtigoi^i^ng i\w iiuiLiHiiwit 

fsloniwvt In iht^ pwiuotioTui; nor in nuali utlorBJwrBfl bm ihv tiXivLitli 
Panlm. wborL> tho ^Titor in bis fury ftf^inict Bal>ylan aix.-brvlJi: 
" Hftppy aluiU be be that tAketh and dualietli thy tiUh? nJits nguuiat tin? 
rook." Tlie u#o of such Paalms in Christ (An wondiJp uaufuit be imti- 
a«i.i And yet the fAifchfnl .low fcH oo hMtfltion in tM^lieving that 
God would fohil annh pniyen*. * Godn' ho w ritottp * h niino holpw; 
thw Loid ia of them that uphold my aool: Hh n-tjojic evil 
unto uiino and ibsn cluoca the PitaJm with thi? exprc^aion uf 

sated eengnancfi : ' Mine liatli wwo my dt'suro upon mine onpnuBB * 
(Pa. hir. 7). 

IJL But an tiiDc went on tho toairbing uf the nobler Bpiritii bogan t& 
in^be itflfilf fdt. and m the fftithfnl unnic lu fed tlwt there w as somw- 
thing wTong in the tindtctivo *pirit iu itaclf and in its py o^r an 
enemy H misfortune. We liave already given eome paaaagBB attniting 
such a higher tcioper, hut I rIlbJI qiiuto BtUi another, and that one of 
the motJtr reuyirkBble in the Old Tuatttuient for its distorted etbiai :— 

Rejoiee not when iJuiio onemy fiiUetlip 

And kit not thy heart be glad i^lien be in overthrown, 

l^eat the I^rd wee it aetd It displease Him, 

And he turn ftivny JUs wrath rrom bmi. 

(P^v- ixiv. 17 . Ifik* 

Here we are hidden not to ruidleo over an eueniy'ii overthrow leat God 
«50 oiir mAli^iouft joy and ho restorv our enoniy to proaperity. Thodgb 
tills precept ehoiva an elliieal ndvaueo on the part |if some cirvLe in the 
eOttuounity—* conseiauimeiO that vindictive tejoleing over an eneiay^a 
fall hi WTOfig—^yot the temper of the mao W'ho gave tills preempt 
and of him whn oU«rrvpd it la inimcaRUrably loww tlian that of the 
plain man who pray^ bluntly to Qod W r*wo him up tliat ko might 
pay od old itrareis Agaijiait hia uneiny* 

From the iivu ouudiciiliK serlea of poasagea on forgivexuafii wo bavs 
noiiv dealt wLtbp wo #w tliat tliOro waa no aueh thing as a proWfihed 
and unquestioned doctrine of foigivonese in the Old Tiaiamcnt, and 
that a Jow* how'pvor ho ehoao to not towardiK hia paiMiual oneiny, 
crould justify his conduct from ills aacrod wTi tl np. It is easy to dcdticn 
the natural couae^ueneos of Such u ataio of othioal coziliislon. 

When A maiip nmf that, toO| a good man, hm sudeml wroogi bis 

*■ Etren In Judunn the h^pUKiaiofy Rialmf iro ant uwd in WnfiHxp. 

* It hari bun AUggMiMMi to hj ii diAtlngiiULKiKl Jcwiidi pchehir that the bat 
iina hum mftafl* ' tiam away FTm wmth bmit him ^le ^ Bui thm la l» 
ground for thk inU^rpiriatidfi m fcit, ff ihis wns the mmning thfi» iwc 
vefy unpurtant words ' to ihiJe^ vouM nol bo omined. Mrwei)™'p thpy or® not 
fpcunl iu thr flrptuagintti Sjriir. ot Vulgate TirikniK. nor yifit fn the TsiStB® 
UD the pwagOr 
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iii^ual Cfjijj^ in not to OAk wbat h tbi^ very bigbest emd noblest Um of 
conduct bo Oould tolrc^ toivEirds Vub enoiay^ but whA± in 

iBBfit ojukctlli)? and etblc&llj niM!«ptablo ftmongKt his orthi!Hinx 
uonU^nipuriaiieiL, And in & hook whwi ftwnry jot nnd tittls wm L-quolIy 
Mutbuntati v#,^ if ho chow tho prwHpfla tliat acconfed bwl witli lutf 
personal feolin^. who oouM hlarno him t If bn chniw to indulgn his 
personal animooitleA> hn ooold dn oo n itliout lorf^ilinjy^ )ua own 
nspcct Of that of tho roligiouii Irodcrt of ibo vonununity t fOT ho could 
uuppurt hift antiion hy luiictiniui drawn froiu Boefed t^lmist and BAinted 
hero, h in truo^ indvod. that if ho war* an exoEpptiooBlly spiritually 
mindivi rann Jib cuuld not fail to rwognixe the fact that there woro 
a fow Old Tfs^tarnont pnaonfes that onnHJetod with bis nAtumJ fCpelingR ; 
and if ha w erv an cjoeptionftllv good man. ho mi^sht forgo hUt daurs of 
vengeanco ■ aaitodouliinany an IiirMdil'Odid^amJimd'M^a^^ pewative 
help to a Jowdali enemy fn diHtreaH- But to good iHTwlJteH geiiiiraby 
Bcch isolatod prec^ptfl were only coufwolfl of prlecticm, and their 
fnlfUmonl ouuld not bo held necessary to ealvotinin, nor could they b* 


nid io posoOBa any higbor objective authority ihiLR those preceptfl 
and cxftRipIsft that conflicted with them in thv same sacred Iwks. 
Witli tbcaa iwlatod teacbiujc^, which rapru^ciit only the highest tho 
Old Testament was striving fcowardot let os compar* a few of tbusO 
which arc ohoraoteristiC of and central In the New Teatamciit. 

" Foi^ve US nur debts, as we alao have forgiven our debtor*. - * - 
For if yo forpve men their trwpa»i^. your heavcffly Father udU al^ 
forgive you. But if yo forgive not men their trespaasw, neithca- wdl 
your Fathi^r fnrgiva you ^ tMott. vi. 13, 14^ IS)- 

" WhefiftoavBT yo Htand prsyii^fp forgive, if ye hove aught against 
Oily onep that your Fother also which is in Jisivoii may forgive your 

treapamfl* (Murk xi- 3fi, idh , , . ^ l- « 

* Hott often ^hoil my brother ftin against ino and I forgivo him 7 

Until «»«ii lijawt Jmos with kim: i 

Until »TK 1 Uaw» ; hut UntU w^enty tiinw »veB (Mitt, xtoi. 

2 J, 22i. 

* U thy hfttthftT «n a{|*iji 9 t thee, go and flhoiv liiia llis fjiult telwwo 
thw «i(l him alone: if Jifl hear thee. tJiou W gaiiisd thy broOier 

(Matt, iv'iii. 15>* . . 

‘II Uiy blether aki. robnkfl him; and if hu i^pent, foigivo him. 

And if he siii a|piii«t thw mtcii n'm» k a day. and 

turn again to Lh«, aaying. I r^^t, tbo« ahalt kijpw him <Li*o 


* l^t ail bittwncaB, and wiath. atid aiigw. and eJamour, 

« put away from yon. ^ith aU maliw: 

md«r.h«i^ forpving on* another, even aa t.od alw >n a>rmt 
jrgovu you ^ (Eph. iv, 31, 
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A/", of the Scmitct 

'Thpu hrtiit hwrt that it w am said: Tbuii iiluilt Iovd thy mvi^hUitu^ 
iM)ii hhU> thipp f*nf!]iiy; but 1 May until yim, Lovi^ onc-mita^, uud 
pruj f*r tham tliAt pemNiutc^ you ; that ye may bis tho oona of your 
Ffttbor wliich jh m lifimvud ; for Ho omkcth ills buo to ris* oh t hv dvU 
and OH tho good, *nd iHHidvlli ruin on tti^ jUBt ond on f lit uujui»t' 
(^fatU V. 43-4^. 

Lei usi How CDiitituit ill d fow woida tLo todohing of tl^o Old and 
Non- TratumoJit^p oud iK’iom n*eopt onJy tf»at whioh In highfwt ifi t[ie 
fonmir. First, wlioross the Old TefttoittMt in a few pjuu»goH di^noiinom 
tlio cheriidiing nr cnAHiroHiatlon of pcrsunal rutwiiinieDt ugainid a fellow 
CoOHtfinnan, t\m New Tctitamunt ruquiroH uxdv^niiiJJy LliC UHmbilatiuH 
nf thfl paiwion itaelf as rcgirdu fellow comitrytHtin and granger** 
Again^ while in two or mans puKuigo^t the Old TestatEient meuk^tc^ tliui 
a man ubould do pouitivo kijidne^ to a hoatilc fellow oountryipan 
in dixtrcMs, the Neti Teatucuent evriywboR? ciplkitlj and implicitly 
niqiilrcii liim Ui render flueh services iihetlier the uTongdocr be 
or non-ChrijaliaUp prosperous or the roverse- 

We have iiow' bc^furo us the startliiig egnlnist whloh the teteliLUgB 
on foi^veness in the Old and Xew TestamentA present. How' arc 
wo to explain It f In t lie post someseliolars ha ve ignored I he queidioDi 
wtulo others havo regarded the New Testament doctrine of forgi venen 
os a wholly original eorrtributioH of Un-istiatiity. Hut mrh a view 
1$ no longer posaible, now^ that recent rescarerli has brougfit to light 
the evidenee of the Apoeiy'plial books on Uihi and other New Test Ament 
stibjeetA. 

A study of the literature that comes betwoon the Old atid New 
I'estomentfl idtows tliat tliere was a stendy developuieht in every 
depiMlment of rnijgfous thought in the 4»inturics iinmedimtely pwrding 
the ChristiAH cm. Thin foot bos jU™dy been fully recognized in the 
department of eschatology. And on the dnotrine of forgiveness now 
light has enmo thrcnigh a eriticol study of the l^estaments of Lha 
XII Patriarchs. Hemever^ bi^foTQ we dtflcuss tho hearing nf 
Work OH tiho dovehipDR-nt of thiH doetiinOp wie miisl deal nith a □oto- 
worthy section m ^Iraeh nvii. ^ to nviii. 7, which attestH soiuO 
odvanoa on tho Old Testument doctrine end yet one not so advauced 
aa tliat in the Te«taJHCDt^. In xxviijp 3-^^ Simeh tear.heK the duty af 
forgiveness, but in tho main as a measure of pnidenct). Forgiveness 
Ik hoUtting rhe fruilty of sinful man, ho urgea— 

Man i-heriiRliatli anger agoinat u man. 

And doth he ewk healing from the I^rd t 
Upon A man like biniiwlf hr hath no merry. 

And doth ho make euppLication for his own dna t 
He being flesh Houiisheth wrath i 

Who shall make atonement for his sins ? (xxvni. -SWi-J 


1 -4. Man's F'orgiveness of Ids Neighbour: Charles 811 


This advice i» good, but strikes no very lofty note. Verses I and 2 
are, however, some advance on Old Testament doctrine. 

He that taketh vengeance shall find vengeance from the Lord, 
And He will assureSy take account of his sins. 

Forgive thy neighbour the hurt that he hath done imto thee. 
And then vhen thou prayest thy sins shall be loosed. . . 
Remember thy last end and cease from enmity, 

. . . And be not wroth with thy neighbour. 

Here the doctrine of divine retribution makes more explicit the teaching 


of the Psalmist:— 

With the merciful thou shalt show thyself merciful. 
Moreover, it is now clearly implied that forgiveness is better in itself 
than vengeance; and that a man should forgo wrath agaimt Ws 
neighbour, for that the Jew who forgives his neighbour is forgiven of 
God. The recurrence of this teaching in later purely Jewish sources 
confirms the genuineness of the passage in Sirach, and proves that 
Jewish thought on the subject of foigiveness was developing on the 
highest lines laid down in the Old Testament. We might here quote 
some very fine sayings on this subject from the Talmud. U a fnend 
be in need of aid to unload a burden, and an enemy to help hun to 
load one is commanded to help his enemy in order to overcome his 


evil inclination ’ (®-M. 32). won 

Again, ‘Be of the persecuted, not of the persecutors (B.Q. 9J6). 
And again, ‘ Who is strong ? He who turns an enemy into a fnend 

belong to a much later period than that wj 
with. They are, however, valuable, as we have obsened, 

as evidence^that Jewish sages were developing " 

the Old Testament and advancing to conceptions of forgiveness that 
would have been unintelligible to most Old Testament ^mt^ 

^fore we leave Sirach we might remark that on the whole we must 

Ihi. rollon o« ” Stjk 

offonriveness if we are to interpret it m character with the practically 

univILl to™ ot thot .othot. '•oto-ithol.odi^ 

on Old Testament teaching, and forms m afLrThe rise 

stage for that of the New Testament. That Ju^ism after th^ 

orChristianity did not stop at t^ 
shown. It must be admitted, however 

incidentally dealt with in Talmu c Testament, 

central doctrine of the rehgious Me as it is m N 

On the other hand, there is a genume Jewish work Mth^on 

• This furnishes an interesting Father a^ which 

praying, forgive, if ye have aught against any one. that your 

is in heaven may forgive your trespasses. 
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tury B.o. ill wjiicli dcwlnn** of forgjv«nefut in tAUffbt tlisi infinifejy 

traiiHcy^n(j« the tCA&Jujig of Sinidi, And Ia no l«i« nobJe tlurn that of the 
Kew TeAtA 4 )if^fit+ MonxFVwTp lIiIh dcKstrine of forgiveness doea not 
Btund OH an iRoktod gJgiy m the Tratamentfl of th* XII PftLrkrclui iw 
iii other Jowinh u-fitingA, but k in keeping with th* entire vlhioal 
obaroctor of that remarkAbk boot, wMch procloiinA jn an cthiem! 

tJuit God crmtHf man id His own ijnogep ilml the law Vkm 
gived to Hgid-eii evei^- man, that aalvatiod ives for alJ niankinrf, and 
that a man $huokl love both God and hia neighbour. 

Let us do^v turn to this book and to the section in it whieh foriunlatM 
the most remorkahlaAtAtemeiit in pre-CliriMtiaii JudajRtn on the NLihjecrt 
of forgiveness. 

Teat. Ufiid vr. * l^vo ye one oduther £moi the heart ^ and il 
a nuin against tJioe. eaict. fort h tho poisciti of hate and spAak peaceably 
to him, and in tbj auuI hold not guile ; and if ho confeoA and repent, 
forgive himh 4. Hut if lie deny it. do not get Lnto a poKsion ivit-h bim^ 
Icat catcKifig the poisoii ffuni thro hn take to suearing^ and bo thou aid 
doubly, d. And though he deny jt and yet have a sciuid r>f rihaiue 
wbeu reproved, give over repruving hiiUp For ho who denJetli may 
repent bu wf not again to wrong thee : yea* he may ahiu honour and 
be at peoee iftiLh tliee. 7^ But if he bo nhameleBd and persist in hia 
nTOPigdoIng, even ho forgive him from Che heart, and leave to God 
the avenging/ 


Tbew vDtWd show a noiuierful jjujghi into tlio true puy^holc^ 
of Llifl quHtidn. So perfect jue tbo pajuilek in tfiou#(IiL nud cfiction 
b£rtw«n tlifwe vems and Luke itjL 3, iliitt. iviii, 15. 3B. diet we 
miat uwfljine our Lord’s aeqiuintanw witli th™. TJje meimiM of 
foigiveficw Jn both cmcs fa the KJghcet ami nohls«t kjiown to ue. 
Oftmely, Uie reetorit* tliu oflfender to Communion with us, whidl 
he jiiid forfeited thmugli bi» offence. And thin ia likoH-ue tlic tssujico 
of t IB rMcmefui^vonew^lod's nstomtioo of the einner to eottunimkti 
vriUi Him. * wttimimion from which hta sin had hAnished him* But 
our nuLhor (ihowa tiiat it is not dwayii poeajblo for tlio offended mao 
to compsffi such A perfect neJoUon with the offender, and ytt that 
the offeuded. however the offeudEr may net, con aiwaw practise 
forgivenciw m a veiy ™al though limits! sense. He can get rid of 
the f«Ji^ of ^ sympathetio 

.•*v ** / ' ^ "'ider, Thu# fotgiii’ien«#« in tJiia mruw i# flynonymouit 

'**» II ”* ■ ^ ^ feeling of poraoual nsentmotit, which arinas 

naum^y m whan wc suffer ivron#, and which, if indiffBed, leode 

this right attitude lowoida the 
offender, the way » opei, his return to a right foktlou ivitli ue. 

f “ *** ***“ “ttitude, we retiect Urn altitude 

ot t.od Himself to Hja erring cliiJdrsn. 


14. MiOi'n Ftirgiv&iCHx his Charles aiS 

iTris ifl tlie first and iauHfntiid duty in aJI tni^ foi^givcticas, and it 
t0 oft^n alJ timt a man uoii: uDoipass; and Aj>pArentJy tha Dlvmc 
frti^vfinew hA« analogoi;is limitatioiris^at all within th& ftpher* 

of tho priH^nt jifpn 

flfltuming^ now to oiir text, vrt oiin better uppmriate tho thought 
nf nur author. If a man dooa you a wrong, you aru fimt of all to gfit 
rrd of thf? feohng of roKnntmnnt and then to speak pK-iitly to biui about 
luH ufTane?. If. he acitnit hu offence and repent, yon are to forgive 
!iim. BuL U bu refuoe Ut fidmit his offitnee. there is one thliig you 
munt not do t yon must not lose your temper leat he get infected by 
your angry feelings and in addition to his wAinging he lake to cursing 
you ae vreU, and thus you become gniJty of a doublo sbi—his iio- 
brtdlfMl pnssinn and his aggravated guilt. In such a oobo, therefotn* 
you must refroia from furthsr rupmof ; for one of tw'O things wilJ take 
place. Tlie offender, though ouiw'^aidiy denying his guilt, wilb W'hen 
lio Im repnivtxl^ feel a HeoMcr of shame ar lie will not. If ho feels a Aomie 
of shaUiOr ho may crpcjit and honour you and be at peace w'ith you. 
Bui if ho have no iH?nee of shotuo aud pomat iu hit^ wrong aLLitude to 
you, he must in tiiat case be left to Uod- 

It would be hard to exaggcmte the iju]KirtJtnco of tbls passage. 
It proves that in Galilee, the home of the Tt^tamonte of the 
XII Patriartihs and of other apocnJyptici wTttings, thorn was a deep 
spiritnal religious lifoi w'hich having asainidated the highert toacihing 
of the Old Twfament on loTgiveneM, developed and consolidatad it 
into a nlear, eonsistant doctrine that could neither be ignored nor 
mhnmderHtood by spirituaJJy-mLnded men. Tliis religious develop¬ 
ment appears to have finurishud mainly in Gablcc. Thu ueetion on 
forgivenaafl in Slroch la bttiu bolter than u back water from tho main 
ouirent of ihis develupmuntp uud is uf JnipurtAaco os showing that 
even the Bodduccou pricsl and cultured man of tbo w'orld eouM not 
wholly eweapu ihu induotico of this boundiiig splrituiiJ life that had 
itft homo in OalUuOi 

It h further t^gmficant that it was not from Judea, the stronghold 
of Pharisaic legalism, but from GtiJjlee, the land of the reltgiouB mystic 
and oUiieol csoliatologifit, that Christ and eleven of His apostles 
derived thoir orig" their religions culture. Christtwelfth apostk? 
was from Judea. 

We shall not ba sitqirised, thereforoi that when we come to the 
Bermon on the Ihfount wc find the teaching of the 'I'estaments is 
accepted—accepted and yut Uftod into a higher plane^ and the dnotrine 
of forgiveness corriL'd to ita final stage of dovelopnie-nt. We are to 
cLcrluli the spirit of forgi vcoesfl towards those tliat have wTonged us, 
for two leoHoris. Pirst^ because such (a and oiicayfl hou been God^s 
spirit towards ruau ; and ereondlj, beeauBe such irmst be mir spirit 
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if we are truly to be His sons. By having God’s spirit we show our 
kinship with God. ‘ Love your enemies, and pray for them that 
persecute you, that so you may be sons of your Father in heaven; 
for He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
His rain on the just and on the unjust.’ And this forgiveness He has 
proclaimed through His Son, as St. Paul teaches: ‘ Forgiving one 
another, even as God in Christ hath forgiven you.’ 

Thus divine and human forgiveness, being the same in kind though 
diflFering in degree, are linked indissolubly together, and in the he^ 
of the prayer given for the use of all men are set the words which 
own this transcendent duty, ‘ Forgive us our trespas^, as we forgive 
them that trespass against us.’ The man who forgives his enemy is 
so far forgiven of God, and has therein, whatever his Church may be, 
showTi his essential kinship \rith God. 
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SURVIVALS OF HINDUISM AMONG THE 
MUHAMMADANS OF INDIA 

By T. W. ARNOLD 

In recent years the study of provincial peculiarities in Islam, of 
deviations from the orthodox type as laid down in authoritative 
creeds and the writings of professed theologians, has been pursued 
with very valuable results- Survivals of earlier beliefs and religious 
observances among the present-day Muslims of Syria, Algeria, Mada¬ 
gascar, the Dutch East Indies and other parts of the Muhammadan 
world, have been traced up to their source in the cults of these 
countries before the advent of Islam ; shrines of Muslim saints have 
been identified with the local centres of an earlier worship, notably 
in those parts of Central Asia where Islam has been adopted by a 
population originally Buddhist. The study of the customary law 
prevailing in various parts of the Muslim world has also been fruitful 
in emphasizing the diversities that exist within the pale of Islam. 
Scholars have noted those local peculiarities of belief and practice 
which keep alive among the faithful cultural characteristics, entirely 
opposed to the teachings of theologians, and condemned by the general 
body of the orthodox. 

It is projKDsed in what follows to give some illustrations of similar 
divergences from the orthodox type, to be observed among the 
Muhammadans of British India. 


15, Hitidu Survinah amoJtg Imiittu Mtm&rnx: Arfiof/f Sl.'i 

A>i iif urJJ kntiwn. tiio MuIiAtnmadwi po[iuliiliDP in Indi» IaUm into 
two loaiu diFiiiianH—(I)ttjo jii(iigwnQuin.iiuvt!r1fl and thnirdcuwadiinta, 
and (2> tte dcMandarita of tbt> MuhaniuuiiLia iitvadwH and 
from tbo Amh conijiicirorB of Sind in l!iP fcfBt cmtuiy of iLc Hijrah 
to the coo™ pcaiceiul immigrants of modem timijs. For nwly 
tliirU-cn conturiro tbore have hvfM almost iinintemiptod oddidaiw 
to Ihi* foroign rloiiicnt in tiio popnJ&tion of Indis, ndvictittirora ui^ 
aolditfrt of fortune, catUea fleeiug from opprHwion m (heir own land, 
acliolars and men of loiiming seeking tha patroiiaso of tha Muliom- 
madun eourts. Of thtfw men and th«r deMendants I do not jirolM^ 
to aay mucli. To a very cousidnrable eatetit they liOTfl npliold t a 
pdPitv of Jlufilim faitL and practice; from them, for tUo meat port, 
have sprimg the thoolugians and leadBRi of orthodoi npUiaon in MubLiq 
Itidia. 

Bui, oD the othof Imnd, the™ Ijui been manifeot^moro m some 
conuDtuiitiee tlion in others, more among familkm Jong wttlod in the 
roimtrt than among n»«nt amvoB-^ oertaia apprrouiiialion to 
Hindu enstoma and modea of life. The inatitulion of oasU, sSJWtaUjr 
baa profoundly influenced the orBoniBatinn of Muslim society. ItJ^ial 
disliiKtions such as those of Sayyid, MagJmJ, 

spoken of hy Muliamniadmii. as e^jrsUtutiug their cask; ^ thmi^ 
the same rigidity and rwtriL'tions do not prevail anwug tliese groups 
of foreign iigin os are found in thn iiidigeirous ^du castes, yet 
Say viti familiEH in India are often as watobfid as Brohinmia for t 
purity Of their blood, and aS etricUy eicJuJ rntormamap 
Lleiders Long rreidenco in the midal of a Hindu oommumty ha* 
been known to couae Muhammadans o^fghou d««nt to » 
foiget their origin os to refuse to eat b«d; and aundj^ t^mp^ 
might be quoted of the adoption by tbtea foreign immigtunto of tin 
roUgious prejudi«e of their Hindu oeighboure. 

But I propose hero rather to speak of those nou-Mushm eharactor 

f^inraW iteclf in vory diffflrent fontw m djv<>ra* parta of the couotij- 
SrZrem havf become whoUy Mulu^ronoduni^ have 
aUmved nono to outstrip them in 

a ecropuJous odhorouce to its prwepte and ordnimiow. ^ 

try to Mneeel the fact of their hwtheu origin and claim rebtiOMhip 
wUL the races of the Muslim world, e g. 

,b»b,elv» <i™.bL or mbou: .»i • ™ 

riw to the pro^'^fb, ^ t i iw » Sawiri " 

year I am a Shaikh : nert ysar, it prices rise, I shaU be a Sayyi • 


EVi rtf ihc Scviifi'^ 

Somn of thR mont ftimoiis MualJtu UtmlogianR in TniliA and lic«d» of 
religionji immmunitiiM lutiw been of native orij|{iii. Thi* whole-hearlvd 
aciwptajice of tlie new mltgion Jios not been tianlined to rndjWduaJa, 
but tiJiTu are wkole cmmiminitieo of coovorUT tfucii as tho ^lAppil|aa 
of Malabar, ulu> lire djotinguishod for their fidelity to t!ie artiinanecfi 
of their faitb and their knnwlnrlge and obaerranoo of it« rit«i and 
laws. Oo the other Jiuiid. thern nm oamo cuounmiitiH^ of Hindn 
origin whioh have not succeeded in ho oompletely scveein^if tliemaelvM 
from thpfr old ASaotJalioiis, Ho^vbvbt much they may coiifomi in 
inatteni of reJigions observouco, tliey still refuitn to abandon the hocioJ 
oustonw and tribal lawn that they shoro with their Hindu fdJow 
tribeemen, tlicugh tliesi! customs are in conflict with the prawriptlous 
of the Mush m Tins is notably the oaso with the MuhantmAdatiii 

of the PaTijBly. Altliougli LIilb province has boon the highway for the 
Mnhammadsn invaders since the eleventh century, uud has been 
contlDDanHly under Mushru influences for tho lost seven ciuitnrieB, 
tJio Muhammadan law- relatimi( to morriagn and inhoFitonce — adminis¬ 
tered to tins day in tho law courtjH in other junta of Muslim India_ 

15 here practically a dead letter. Tho customs of the Hindu 

tribe from which thi^ derive theirorigin take the place of the unlinonces 
of the law of Islam. Thus among Bomo of the Muhammadans of the 
^njab the daughter gets no aboro in the inheritance of her father, 
instflod of the half of the sliare of a sou allowed her by Muhaauuodna 
low ; nor does a widow receive any ehoro when she has sons. Tfie 
giving of a dower is practically cinkiiown, and a wife caa bo divorced 
oidy for odulteiT; and intermarriage outside the tribe or those few 
tribcH with whom intcriaamagn is authorised by custom, is practically 
unknown—ea strong is the public opinion of the comniunity against it* 
Similarly, in other indigenous Maslim cointuunitiee the Hindu laws 
id fltioeWBiwi are still observed, and the daughUiis and sisters are 
excluded from oU share in tho inhflritanco. The Hindu prejudice 
Dgunst the re-uiarriagD of widows DjMFates aliio among the indigenous 
Muhammadans of Bengal, where (in spite of the orthodos opposition 
to this prejudice) oue-iiiitJi of tho MusUm women remain widows. 

By their adherence to these iostitutione of their Hindu oncastore 
such Muhammadans reject some of the fundamental institutiona of 
Muslim society. In otiior ports of the Muhammadan world, e.g. 
Algeria, Sumatra, and elsewhere, tbo Muhammadan Jaw has equally 
fmled to take the place of the old tribal customs. But what makes 
I jese div^cncre from the orthodox Muslim type, among such com* 
muniticH in India os the Muhammadan Jate and Rajpiits, the more 
sigmficant, u the fact that they link these foUowcni of the iVophet 
with Ib^ and eloscly organiied Hindu tribes, whuse faith and ideals 
of life have never been touched by Mualim mlluenc«i, and whoso 


l ij. Miiidu Shrtwaiit hidi/iti Amr}M iil7 

Dppotiitian W ihc tipreail uf Mliluiaiiiiadaii f.'unqiK'st Lab hwn lor* 
midubleatid Tbm, for cx«iQpk% in Uiu E«uitc:m FuujEtb the 

MiPiUman J^jput* Gujar Or Jftt dilFora m di^Ut rapeetti only from 
hb Huidii Julian' irib^meti^ Altnosi the only diffor^noo hetu'oon 
them iR. that thft MuhAmn:iadan clipa thei «igfl of hia irioiiRta«sha-K 
repeats thft Miiaiini orwl, and adda Gie MnhammadiLn marriagi^ 
rita to the Hindu ceremony i far lie mtainR the old Hindu r^ulaLioiia 
of marriage and iiLheritancu^ Kubiiiiti;i to ihc eame Lribal rraflriclluuiip 
and pTCttfu^'es unalteml the anoial ciifitoum of ihti claii. TIiIr pride of 
race haa in many cauott prvvontod the MuLoJumndan egaverta Eroitt 
tlic hlj;lier cnatos. auoh m tlio llajputa, from entirely aevering their 
canncxJpp with their Hindu aaate^feUnwu i thsy still boaat oi ihuir 
do^nt from Hindu haroea and kinga axid exhibit muny of tho cliuruo- 
t^riJitiea of a fjhn'^biyyah maveineiil of an ludian typo. So elos^ 
liaro their ralatiDne uitJi tlinir Hindu brctlurcu rtmiunod that in 
recent timeSr Rincf® the actively proselyth&ji4C Aryo Saaiiij mot'oinent 
httfl hegun to nel-come baok into Hinduism Muhammadan norivort«H 
there have been sovenil eases of Bajput MuhommadAnH being again 
received into full ftrllDaskip uitli tbclr LUndu casto^fflUon^ and thereby 
hreakdng altogether tho fllendor ties that had boimd Lhem to 
Islam, 

When wo pom from the conaideratinD nf tribal and M>clal euatoma 
to pmotiOes of the diRtinetiveJy religious life, wo find shll more 
remarkable dovafttiorw fr&m Mualim cjrilKxioxy* Many of the IVfiihftm- 
madati Bajputa employ Brahuiaiui at their matriageft and mainUin 
pvroAi^ (or family priMlB) to read on aolemn oncaaiooB. 

Lt must paita of India tbum may bo found inatonceA of Brahmaiia 
lakiug a part in Muhaminachiii weddings.either openlyrasio Rujpulana^ 
when? the Hrabman offieiaUia side by side with the muUa, or aoeiotJy, 
Lu diatrJetit where ortbodoi Liifluonoee are etmngcr. Sometimes the 
Hindu rite precedes iind the followa; e.g. tho Binjilras^ or 

cottgu^olftivnera, of the SuodI difltrict in the CDutmi rtovinces. At 
t-beir uiarriageH first porfurm the bhaf^u^ar cemuiony of walking round 
the BAored dre, and uf ter wards the aihsi^ before the [ but they 
often go through the first ceremouy seciutly m that the Q 3 i^ may 
not Dome to kuow^ of it. 

It is among the Mualim oonverta from the lower Hindu casLea tJiat 
the most remarkable instancea of the survival of Hindu pmollcca ai^ 
to be found. \Miate%'er the means of Con version may ha ve beeup it 
is certedu that among aomc of these loiver sectioiifi of the popnlaUon— 
ignorant and uiilettoivd—the change eff*2ctod was very sligbL. It 
would s»m that thuy wore ill inatnictod m the teneta of tb^ir new 
religion from the very beginnlngt and have alwaya nrm^wd eo- 
Retaining tbe peculiar eooial DharatsUsrwlwj of their old faith that 
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eii^luriivieincisfi of CAAt 4 ) u’hicli mukm t!i4> r^nniiiiuiial lilt; tui each s^Kiilan 
til tJio Hindu commimstj fl. lifn and an oq^anizatliiii u|iarl—tliey hftvo 
kept t ahiitiiu-ay ham faref^ inGuuuiii'^, l'>vi:ii tliow liillucticeii 

wtdeh M mwt Miifllim landa liave tond^ Ui briii^ a unifOfinity 

in the Itfti and tliniight of tliB failiiluL 
Tliifi dtvifiioiLH of the Hiutlu caiato system ofWn eorfespoiid te (Xfctipa- 
tioru^ and tlie ironverLe in te lalani^ wdvfle mtaming thu 

iuime Dccuputleii, are fotioci to differ but UtHnf from their old 
Hindu eflste-fclluvi'i^ Thufl O-g-in ^Veatmi IndiA, thftra are Muhaui' 
madAn eott>on^lwierfl^ i^tonn-uiaAonA, brick!Ayera^ gardonerB, biitoher^ 
And othem^ d^Kcendant^ of coaToitH from Hinditiyiu^ who scrupulously 
avoid eating or evun toucldrig beot^ and uponly ^^'ur&liip and offor voy^"^ 
to Hindu godw; tliuy wear tbo Hindu dit^ss—and this In a country 
where dititinctiuris of crood usuediy ea^iress tlicmsclvea in some oharftc- 
teritfticalJj different co^ume. They Aeldom vf$jt a moaqiiRi and 
aoldoju perform any Muslim rite, a-fth the oToeptfon of eirnmndsion. 
Afost of them holievo in the goddess SatvAI, who is supposed to registcT 
the destiny of a child on ths sixth nigJit after birth; in the goddess 
AlarhU (nr Afother Deathwho m worBliipppd to save them from 
cholera; in AfahUsobap tlie guardian deity of the lield, to whom must 
huabandnien offer a fowl or a goatp at harvest time or ivhon after tliO 
breaking of tlio rains the now ploughing i^casoii begins. Somo of the 
Muliaminadaii — the deseendaiits of those freebooters whose 

pri'datory inooisjoiifi to the cightoenth century ruado their mine 
dreaded Hiruugliout Wcatcni iiicUo^wlio now follow the peaceful 
occupatioii of grass-cutterap have a special dovotion to tho godded 
ValammA ; the FindAiAa of the Bfjnpur diatrietp who are said to bo 
^unnTe of the HaimfT aehooh have built a temple la her hotiour. 
There or* AfuhaiJimadim dA/shtJt or washermen who offer vows to 
V^anij^Ap os tho water-god. The worahip of STtaJAp the dreaded goddess 
of innoll-pax, is wides|imad among the lower middle elflyw* olJ over 
India ; her cult is kept up especjally by women ; and in the viffagfw 
of tho EmfUuit Panjubp, for example, a Muhammadan mothfo- who 
had not Boenffeed to Sitaia w'ould feel that she had wantonly on- 
dangcred the life of her child. 

In Bengol then? are even MuliainmndaTis w^ho join in tho wnnihip 
of the Snn and offer Ubstioiizi like Hindus. Tho Bengali HiJidus and 
Muhammadans not tuifne^uoatly mcErL* at tlm same shrlnor invoking 
tlio Aume objeci of w'oiahipi, though under different names ^ thus the 
ftatya Nutaiu of thu Hindu is the ftatja Ptr of the Bengali MuHAlman. 

Xu tho Southnl Farganahs Muhammadans are often f$een carrying 
saeied abater to the shrine of BaidyAnAth^ and^ as they may not enter 
the sliiinc, pouring it lu a libation on the ontrdde veranda lu Afiiham- 
madan eultivalors also make offerings to the Or^imya DevatA nr 
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tutdatj dnftT i>f llic vtllogB, bflfnrn sowing ot traosplanting ricn wsed- 
ILn|t!*< SimiliiT practicvfl laa/ h" obsiTvcd in other pftrtfl nf MuhUui 
I ndift. When the MLiliuiiunodan SItob dig o well, they Brat oroct 
a (habHira or pklform for the woraliip of Bhftiron or Hanuinan. In 
K&inrap, in Aiihiiiu. lliorO uro Irfusjdiiiiwie who ifl-he a fhiuf port in 
the pitia offered to Bishoharf, the guddera of Bnatea. Id tlio Modriw 
Preaidenoy Mulinimniidon wonieii ol the low'er oIbkhs* breftk oowi- 
□uld at HindD Lemplea in fulBliuiint ol vow*. 

This worship of Hindu goda nnd godlinge w open or fi<orct awsordiiig 
to the etrengtli or wenkneia of the orthodox Mudim feeling in the 
oommunity coticeraed. In Berar. for exwnple. eomo Doulnnnkha 
and DeaLpuHwiiae ]>rofe«i iHlftm in public, bat employ Brtdinuinn m 
seoreL to worship their old tutelnry deities. In distriels far removed 
from eiKitns of MnaUm eulture, euch aurviviiU! of the older cnit are 
eomprtiheiisible, but it is stmnge to learn thnt m a Muhamniadau 
villiwe in Hiesilr—n distriot not many oules from Ddlii—the hodmen 
of the villngo were once discovered by an Kngl«b ufliciid nibbinj, oB 
Oirer an idol, while a Bmhman reed they CJcpJamed that 

their midAi had Utolv visited them and liad been angry on 
swing the idol and had uiado them bmy it ; now that the hod 
gone they wore afraid of tho anger of the god and were endoavoanng 

to atone for the insult offered to Idm. , _ 

It is not surprising to find Muhuinmaib^ with anoh stroJig lesni^ 
fcorvarda Hiudiliem taking part publloly m 
Muhammadan pukhnlu {or wator-oarrieni) of the Bombay 
on Dasahm. the festivul of the autumn equino*. deck with fiowura 
the bullocks that carry their leatbem watei^ba^. 
and grwo, and parade thorn through 

thTHindus. In Bengal the low-awto 
ioin in the Duiga Pflja and buy new elothfs for the f^tiwl hko the 
Hindiui. In parte of tho Bombay Ffwideucy there are Muhaininadana 
who take part in all tho Hindu fretivals. The ^ 

festival of llio apring oquinox, to be «important as any of Iho Muslim 
Jll ilebmi also tho Hindu festivals of Jansmash|amr. 

*^Bwi^^keeping Hindu feativale, aome of tho 
m^Thatritirred Hindu reli^oua usage* into 

Islam. offeriog^ 

to*tUem-li«rein i^Uting 

craftsman who womhips ,ffLCtn 

festival. Tl.e ebaractmietic feature of the 

dtwvosod ancestor# cake* of flour, haa been , giL* the night 

Bengali Musalmans as an observance on the Sbab-i-BanVt. the nigh 
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on which God is believed to register the names of all those who are 
to be bom or die in the coming year. 

It need hardly bo said that the Muhammadans who practise these 
rites are profoundly ignorant of the tenets of their own religion. 
Sometimes the rite of circumcision is the only ceremony of Islam that 
they practise; and there are even cases where their Imowledge of 
religious doctrine does not even extend to the few words of the Muslim 
creed. Perhaps the lowest point of ignorance is reached by the 
Muhammadan peasantry of the Assam valley, some of whom have 
never heard of Muhammad ; others regard him as a personage corre¬ 
sponding in their system of religion to the Rama or Lakshmana of 
the Hindus ; while some of the better educated among them explain 
that Muhammad is their chief pir, the minor saints being named 
Hoji (i.e. Ghoji (i.e. Auliyft, and Ambiya. 

These instances of the survival of Hindu rehgious usages among 
the Indian Muslims are but a few of those that have been recorded by 
observers, and no attempt has been made in the present paper at 
a complete enumeration. I have also omitted all reference to local 
continuity of cult, w'here e.g. a mosque has replaced a Hindu temple 
or a Muslim saint has succeeded to a Hindu deity. 

The examples I have given are enough to show the remarkable 
persistence of Hindu tribal custom and religious beliefs and obser¬ 
vances in a religious system so entirely opposed to them as Islam. 
The existence of such practices is an abiding source of scandal to the 
orthodox, and protests are not infrequent; missions are often held 
by zealous mtdlds who denounce such idolatrous practices. It should 
be noted that these practices are often confined to small groups of 
persons, and are mostly to be found in sections of the Muslim population 
that are little accessible to the infiuences of religious literature and 
the teachings of the learned, in country districts rather than in towns, 
among depressed sections of the population, the followers of mean 
callings and occupations that are held to be degrading. The social 
inferiority to which Hindu feeling condemns such persons tends to 
keep them untouched by many of the sentiments that animate the 
rest of the community. It is among corresponding sections of the 
Christian population of Hurope that one naturally looks for survivals 
of an earlier cult; and it is o\iTng to the study of Islam having been 
so long confined to uTitten documents, that these divergences in 
Muslim practice have only come to be studied in recent years. 
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BAHAISM: ITS ETHICAL AND SOCIAL 
TEACHINGS 

By Miss E. ROSENBERG. (Abstract) 

‘ The Divine Manifestations are sent and manifested to train the 
souls of men in such wise that the divine qualities may overcome 
the animal imperfections, and that the heavenly light may shine 
universally.* 

These are the words of Abdul Balia, the eldest son of the great 
founder of this faith, Baha u’Uah, to whom was entrusted the charge 
of establishing and carrying on his father’s teaching. Balia u’llah 
in his writings puts forward the great claim to be a Universal Mani¬ 
festation of God—a universal teacher—appealing not more especially 
to the East than to the West, but equally to the whole world of man¬ 
kind ; and Baliaism possesses for us one unique point of interest 
in the fact that it is a great world-religion which has taken its rise 
in our own era. This great movement was started in 1844, when the 
young Ali Mohammad, known as the Bab, first declared his mission 
to his countrymen in Persia; and for a brief period of six years, 
which ended \\ith his martyrdom, devoted his life to teacliing the true 
meaning of religion. With him started that movement of living 
reform, elaborated and completed by the teachings of Baha u’llah 
and his son Abdul Baha, of which we are now witnessing the effect 
in the w’onderful awakening now taking place in that country. Had 
the inspiration of this religious movement been confined to the teaching 
of the Bab, it is quite possible that it would have effected merely a 
reformation within the religion of Islam. But the Bab’s teachings 
and prophetic utterances w^ere largely directed towards the preparation 
of the minds of his hearers for the advent of a far greater teacher than 
himself, who would shortly appear. These predictions were realized 
in the declaration of liis mission by Baha u’llah, nineteen years after 
the beginning of the movement inaugurated by the Bab. In his 
hands the teaching became w orld-wide in its appeal. At the present 
time nearly one-third of the people of Persia are followers of Bahaism, 
and in the United States of America its adherents may be counted by 
thousands. At Chicago the site has been purchased, and the pre¬ 
liminary steps taken, for the erection of the first house of w'orship for 
the Bahais of America. This is not intended to be a church, as we 
understand it, but a place of meeting w'hich will be used as a spiritual 
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ahd MliifiJitionaJ cuntre. ActEially Grul buililLii^ of tMu lurid Co be 
firfKitMii jfl now being ciUupleted at Islikabad ill Russitia I'lirkc^t^cui. 
In Europe there ufe gcoupii of BiiJiw ftt Stuttgart „ Puris, London^ 
ie,p &Ji;. Bubui^ is alflo K-ghijiiiig to epreod oinongst tli* imtfviefl 
fif India and Burniab^ wheto jC^ tcd^bingd are «rtthitRiJiittfoaiJy ndopC:4Hl 
by its ttcOnircntfl. as a meaitfl of e^tahlishing rpal unity amf brotli^vrlioorl 
amongst' the titi matrons raet^ and ^n^st ol thcMe oDuntrieu. 

Moflt thtnkors aoknnu'IrdgR tliiii preAent time m ^ve are now 

livjing to n penod at great spiritual urmetit^ of deep ueimsliliig after 
truth, Euid ol intonse desire for a restateriicnt of tho fmidaiiionta] 
realities of religion, m li^riufi harmoiU7piiig with the med» and aepiro- 
tjQRs of our partieular age. Ba>ta ullah claims to have ansneird 
thin need, and I vnsh to fry t4> iudieatft as briefly ns posaibla a fow of the 
ways in whiah Ivo has dono tins. 

Balia u'Uah^s toachiug ia intensely praotiL'al. Me aaya that uo 
longer wilt mere words and lulh about rchgiotL be oireopted by Uao 
Ulvhtc Aiasttyer, but only truo and righteous deeds. Ho bos pointed 
out to luj followers oortaiii rules of conduetj certain geC^ that thoy must 
dOp if they wish to learn from him. He any# that ■uwk of any land 
done in a faithful spirit of wmeo is nenepted before fwod as an aot of 
w'nrditp, and that t)i^ first duty of a man in rightly to fuldl hln part 
in the w^orld and to the whole of sucietj*'. Therefnan it is enjoined upon 
all Bahais that Lbey must have a dufinjLe einplo>iuentr tliat ia, an art^ 
trade or proIesiEJoa of uome kindr ivlut-b tiiey must prju:li»e for thdr 
own boncGt and that of other men. ^Uuo, he toochea UmL ouo of the 
gniatetit worka a mati or lifouULii cau do, Is Lo bring up & fujuij 3 ' of 
rightly trained and educated clilidroii, lit ted to oarr^^ on the upward 
evolution of the To thia end he makic* it obligatory on all Jiia 
followom to prorido the best posslblo education that cai^ bo ohtaiixd 
for thftir children, both boys and girl* oi^ually. in this eoaucjion 
he usoa these beautiful words : * Ho that oducali^th a child shall bo to 
me os if be educated my ow*n flan," and ho otiocta that special honour 
ahull be rendered and a spedol provirion shall bo made for all tenchera 
ofid educators. 

Balia u'llah strictly forbids mendirnauciy, but at the sanie time 
directs that tho comutunJiy of babererH must pruvide w'ork aU 
who need It, 

The care of tho sick and disabled not otherwiae provided fur, and 
for children and wddows who are left without means of support, also 
foils upon the general communify. The funds for these purposes are 
to be supplied by proportionate contrihuticna from all the Bahais 
mid ore to be adruinistflred by the oJeeCed oounciis called Houses of 
Justice. 

It is directed that each body or commumty* of believem is to elect 
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& couiiri) called Itcit^iU-Adl 0€ Ht>aj3U of JusUmy from ainorig tho^ 
of jtn DicoihArH 'W'ho Are most respected for their upriglit life^ goftd 
oLurwjLer, and iiit^lligenf.e, Tliere ie abo to hv oslublidicd u CcneriLl 
HouttO of Jiuidoe far each nation, md bcaidcQ UJa ii Umv^rr^tiJ Hoa^ 
of Juj^tloUp cormijddng of memberH elected to foprewjnt ovct^' imllour 
wliich win loriLt a kind of permanent bnard of arhit ration and QOH' 
odiatfon to i^'ldcli all intenialiunal diAsgreomenta and dlfHciiltl<!« are 
to bo atibmitted* mid wJimfe detluiomd muuL bn accepted by all BaJiiug^ 
m tinAl and authodtaUvo^ Ikdia u^llidi onjiiincd iiimt them uhoidcl bn 
fin apooial ela$d of piioatn^ or eJorgy, bet- Bpart from tho rest of the 
people for ihfi piupcwn of timcJiing apiritnal tnitli«. Thieduty mujit 
be uuderlaken b^- Llio^n who am pm-c:minRntJy BttfKi for iti by th^ir 
eharactor And loamJug; they are to ixwJvn no pa^mMot or Mlary^ 
but UJU^l earn tlluir own uapport in the E«anio w'ay ub the re^sL of iha 
Bahais. Alao tim pcrfoct eivil and religloui^ vijuallty of women with 
m^n ii aa^erted in the ckan^t possible niAimcr^ 

Ho tOAChea hjg foUowere that the iirfit lA-ocaeity for them jg to labour 
to eatAbUah UnJf^ctBal Peaoo, to Abohfih war and to asaociato with 
mon of otnory^ race and roligton in the epirit of tme brotherhoodji love 
and sympathy, and to aeknowledge all wm as sefthors of the Ooo 
Truth. 

The greatesl eLtcss is laid upon LIlEh, and IL may be uuimdered lun 
one of {Jifi fundauieiilbl of Itiil U^biug. 

All prophets And religious Icftclitrs of tho past are to be aeknow-* 
lodged as from God] but, as the cireuca^taticos of ox'cry ago are 
different^ therefore it bcooiu<3 necessary that &ota timo to time a new' 
teaeber or prophet should appear* w'lio can ro-fortnulato tbo truth of 
the Olio Beiigiou in a w ay which fiiiita the needs of that ago or periiid. 

There are inAtiy other aupoo ta of Bah a n'llah^a wTitingM wbidi it 
would be mwl. interesting to Analyse^ but I muat oonlinQ Uj 

tiaying that lu$ Spiritual teachings are of the widont and mont universal 
character and are not oonlinod mnriely to dirocitiune coucerjiing conduct 
aud morals. 

Baba u'hah’s mlaflion lanUid forty yearv, and dudi|g bis hfcUrac he 
wTOtc An inimonRO number of ehurt cp^tlea^ treatises^ aud books* 
Aome of tbein onntainiiig practical advice aud directions, othem of 
a purely m3Wtioal and spiritual nature * several of these have already 
J>eefi tranflJatfd into uiuH-t Euroiican languages as well as Englkh. 
From aomo of them I will quote a few pASsagee. ahowing for better than 
any Wurdti of mine ean do, the gist and licope of theac WTitin^- 

Bcli^on IB the greatest instnimanL fur tbu order of the w'orld and 
(be trajLquiltity of all existing beJugN/ ^ 

* BcLIgion Jfl tho neeresarj' cunueJuou wUeb emanate* from thn 
' From Thi IFwdr c/F^irndp>c, Bphn uikh. 
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re«]ity of thing*; And wt tho MAnif^vtiktioiu of God am 

AWAie Df the mpitfyie^ nf bnin^, th^-rv^forv they tiiHi«b3tand tljjj 
eH^ntinl ccFniiexiun^ luid by their kiiim^Jedge pAtAblish the ItftW tlf 
God." > 

' III country or gavuriuunnl where any nf thi* community 

reside, they mtist behave towards iJiut goveriuuent Tilth foithfurness^ 
tTU5tfiiines9f and trqthfiiliiew/ ^ 

' ?lferober& of the Houfle of JoBtioo promote “ The Mewt Groat 
Pear# in order that the world niAy be freed from otiuruuM expenditiirpn 
Thift matter ia obligatory and inrUerpcneabte, for w&rrftnr arid cron^ict 
are the fotindatioci of tri;Hjblc and dhslrenfl.^ ^ 

" ItJe^sed tl>e pHnee who ttuccoiue a captiTe^ thi> rich one who 
favours the needy^ the just luari who aittiurea the right of the Turoriged 
oiw- from the oppresflor* ajid the tnistoo who performe wliat he is 
comQiandrd by tlic Pre^jristpnt Commander*^ * 

* Tlie light of men ia jiietine, qaenoh it not witU the eontrary vm^tt 
of opprii^iuR anil tyraiUiy^^ * 

Seboola most first train the eliiMrno in the principles of rvligfou ... 
but this in aach a lueafture that it may not injurri the chiJd^Ji by 
leading to fanatidam and bigotry/^^ 

' Knowledge ia like unto wing^ fer the being of man, and is as a ladder 
for ascending. To acquire bnowJed|ce h incumbent upon all, hut of 
tlicwe seiences wliich may profit the people gf the eurtli, and not such 
fldotieea as heglii marely in words and end In inei^ woidu/ ^ 

' The kings—may God assist thnm—or GiO counsdiajii llw world, 
must consult togelhexp and appoint am of the existing languages^ or 
a new" language:, and instruct the children therein iu aJJ the Huhmihi of 
the Ti'orJd, and tht* same must Isj doiio in respect to Tiiittiig * ulyo. Id 
tnjoh cBflAs the earth will bo as one (or unit^^b’* 

* It is incumbent m one of you to engage in some employniont, 
such m arttij triules, and the Jlke. Wv have made this, your occupation^ 
idcnticed with iJiw womliip of God, the True God/ 

^ Oil peoplo uf Bah a ; yu are daysprings of love, and dawning pJaccs 
of the providence of Godi, Dedlc no^ tlie tongue with cursing or 
execrating any niic. and guard your eye* against that which ifl not 
worthy. - . * jlfl not Ute cause o( sorroWi much liw of sedition and 
Kitiife. ... Ye arw all icavea of o-ne tme and drops of ono sesk* 


* frvm &W9H by Abdul Bahik (pubt Ki-gan Paiilj. 

* From JAr Glad T£d{%ci, B. ul,. 

’ From rAc Tabi^ of ikt 

* Frum Ward* &f Pamdint:^ B, uh. * IhliL 


* Ibid 

* i.e. the chnijiolcrs rmpScyiHl niiut he 

* Fhiiii Thi Olad Tiritj^, d iili. 


^ FFfiia Thf T&fnUi^K 
linijlar ffir eJ! buijfufTgrw. 

IhicJ. 


^ Ibid. 
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' Oh friciid«i It iu ihu wkh uf AhduJ Bahft th^it the -Pncnda rxiay 
fAtabJicili gtmtAl imity, ^ ^ - Wu are ail jnerriutt^ of one ttreftboJdL 
wave* of ii**+ dfiiips of oire tiLr^omp und plajita of one ganleii. + , + 
The foelnvtK? of must bo friotiiUy eveii wiih HtrajigeiK AisseniWiefl 
mml ho ^^ablli^hed fof certain objvala. For e 2 LaziipI>n, Bj«iyiib]if« Inr 
tOAohing the truth p gnthetinga lot tko gpreodiiig yf the FrEk^rKnoe of 
Ofld, gaU^oringa for the relief ot orphans and for tlio prntcotiw] of Lho 
prK)r» Awmhljns for the epread of feaniing^ m a woi^ tbm tziuat be 
gathnnngK for matterii whbh CN5H0cni the weM-bdjig ol maiip such 
an thfi arganiEation nf a aooiflty of commence, of aoeietlee for the 
duvulopinunt uf arte or iiidtieirietfp lind adcielieH for tlio expoiudan ol 
agriciiltuio, » ^ » X hope ail the Fneods from the Eaut and the West 
win rest la the oame a^mbly and adorn one galhenngp and appear 
with uU ht-avojilj attributos mid virtues in the w orld of humanity/ ^ 

It vronld be pofisiblo to compUo many byoks of oiiMlar sayings 
from tbo vrrltings both of Itaha u'JioJi and of hie son Abdul llaha i 
htit 1 think I Jmve qtioted a snfUclent number to show the veiy practical 
niMl holpfdl nature of tliew worka, md abo their univeroil application-. 

I Diueb wish that -aonn> one more competent liad been able to deBcribia 
thia great lUDvamimik but I can only crave your indidgence for Lhia 
aliort acc€iuQt of Bahojjtm ux it uow eiistij. 
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THE STAKTINy-POtNT OF THE RELIGIOUS 
MESSAGE OF AMOS 

By H. VV. HOGG. (Abstoact) 

Till! suKgcAtioA ollcrsd in tKifi piipitr han u Lvaiins on the whota 
wtuatiOu uut whJoJi the osdj ’'in, or AifyM of Amoe, sprang. It, 
^‘unccriis directly, however, ijaite a aniiiU point, visL—Wliat is Uie 
rooi tucBiuiig of tlie opening iwiitence of eavli of the seriw of oiacliat 
coiistitutiiig the first two clispltihf of tlie book in its present form T 
Tlie embigiiity lies in what foUowe tbe words * For three triuugnsdons 
Olid for four I wiQ * (vifc lll’nt «St), The first word (kJ>) Jibs etna- 
moldy been taken iJcgaUveJy (‘ not ’J, but may ptsusibly be taken, 
as by Professor liaiipt, positively BMiurc-dly 'J'he Hecond w ord 
is Htill uioro iuabiguoos* Aueurding as the first, the second, or tlw 
third radical is regarded hh ‘ weak % it may bo rendered ‘ Jtavo in 
pvocic% ’ oZlow to dwell ’ (^k), ‘ turn beck * ur ‘ nisie cap. 

* Pivin an Mpi^U of Abdul Baha, addrroetd kt BflirmA I's Pertia, /sfy 


/J1 lieliffioiis of i/tc 

Tbe romaiiilimf luablguity Ii«i id ihu Uiuxi word, llso 
pronmin^. U'ljAt is it tbdt or is not^ to bv Ltiriiud biKik ! Viknoim 
hRv^ h«n given. Tho o^jjgct of this papor la lo auggest 
u now iHifl. 

Tbo Hugge«tidn artucfl r^stiiraUy out of tlio gonoroi sitnaiiou prv- 
aiippo»£d by the Ax^iu of AmM, His mo^^ngc is ojjo of fiiroateitijig: 
tho armk^ uT ^\^ 3 'ri& will ero long oojno and ovem^hoidi tbo^ land. 
Wliatovor be Lho oarrect loxt of Amos ijh 0 Ashdod * or * Anahur 
tho book (Li a wholu pruciticaUy dupsfl not naioo t.bo seourgo that is 
to ptmisb IsraeL The moat natumJ exploriation is that one of tho 
bnTDiCig ^iieidions of the liouf w&s; V\Tiat is goiims to do ? 

mil it, or will it not^ como on southwards t (er) Tbc LddicuUous iii 
tho book ul II popular optidusm suggeet that Ibc people ould refuse 
to beiitave that under >iuch a. king as Jeroboam, or such a god m 
Yahwd, tbey eould euuie to giiof. Amoe knew better : Assyria bad 
recovered from its iILueifS and gone forth to eoni|ueri and ieraera 
god would not inton'one^ for lu laruel there ivnfl no Roundnef^. When, 
therefore, the people said : Oou it bo that the Assyrian niH onmo 
on and overwheJm iw T Amoses cmawor Is oLear and decided: Yen, 
Jlo will: ■ For triple^ nay^ quadruple, iniquity^ [uuiicezved by Amoa 
as pciu-^ticai revolt, says Yafiwd, " I will not turn kini back/ 

0) Any moil) thouglitful por^totis who might not shiire the popular 
opdmisiu would bo petrplexed to understand bow thdr god seemed 
to be gCHPg to Jet them go dcFwn before thj$ awful worJd-eouquerliig 
power* To such tho auawer of Amoe was ; Yes, Olir god is not tumiog 
the Aaaiynun book, because of our triple, nay, quadruple, robcUlous 
iniquity* 

The naturalikvsa of tho translatinT) stiggeated appears from tJio 
riDGurrenoe of the verb hi thJa Honae in the ^nnoeberJb uarratjvca ; 

2 Ki^ lix. T, *' Behold/ YahwA [' I ahaii eonfitriun liimj and 
he will turn bflok hJs own fund '*; and, in the Song of Derision 
ia tliB uthcr aecmnt, 2 Kingsg jdx. 28, * I ahall turn theo bock by tJie 
way by which tliira (^ameet/ 

iho foliow'ing ob^tiens may bo urged : (IJ Tho BuggRation imphoa 
ft date later by aover&J yeans than most achoLarH think probable. It 
has always oeoEiiud uimaturalp how'ovtir, to hold ibaL Amoe came 
fam'ard with hid mcaHagOi in tbo fornj in whi(di ho ^ve it, at the 
tiiLtfl when Asayritt waa at its very weakest. (2J ilia suggctilJciu 
makeB Amna attribute to YaJiwi^ power over Lbu ABsyrioti. ^l^Taut 
nimOtt Buys, huM'evar, jft that Yobw^ wiU nol interfere; and in any 
caflOp, in Fognuu^a recently published Ararqaic jnsoriptlon from Kortli 
Sytin^ Jhial-siia ma in actuoliy helped ZaJdr of Hamatli and Waah. 

(3) Tho SUgghrSlion aeomn to imply the praaont order of partw in Amoa. 

In fact, bow^uV'uri li diw not. Tlicru waa probably a real connfaJuu 
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Ixjitwccn. port^ptiim of tbs An^iyTijux ciiui^cr snil hia &ttarJc 

m the Hfe of his time; but tbe onuk^ iotradui:^ by tliu furiDuIa 
under ocKnsider&tiou imxxI uoL aLond finct, (4) It may bo urj^ tiiaip 
ftYfln if it be admitted th*t Amaa'u bejmm wtll of tbe 

AwiynAn dan^r, It is awlt^i'anl to auppoBo that Amos rofon^ to 
thfl HDflmy Mimply as * liiia '* Wo do not know, however, what may 
have pracoded the passage; and. in auy caao, la there any other 
mndflfing that Jr more aatMaotocy I Hio Mtwt attractive nf thofle 
put forwTird k : T will asfluredly pilmak luiia—that lerael, or 
DamaaciiB^ or whatever the etate named In tJio clause (ao Haupt, 
(Meni. LiL-Zeit,, June, 1007, ool. 308 f.; W. Staerk, 

Poeti^ch^ TemsUi lloft 2, 1908). That is the lucirt obvifiiin mterpTeta- 
tiwi of the prodonOf and the loudomig * puninh ’ fm- the verb eeema, 
in the Ught of Haupt^e remarkSp posaihio; hut *iurn baok^ is oer* 
tainly m<m obvioas. The augjgeay Of) oOered iu the papEr, theiefore, 
mentR cfnudderation. 
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